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INTRODUCTION. 


*J*H1S  little  book,  "The  Business  Guide,"  will  recommend 
"^  itself  to  all  who  desire,  in  a  cheap  form,  full  information 
as  to  methods  of  doing  business.  It  contains  all  that  is 
practical  and  valuable  in  Hill's  Manual,  Gaskell's  Compen- 
dium, and  other  books  of  like  character.  It  is  a  complete 
hand-book  of  business  law  and  business  forms.  Besides,  it 
contains  a  Business  Dictionary,  many  useful  tables,  abbrevia- 
tions and  information,  important  to  all,  upon  various  other 
topics. 

For  lack  of  that  information  which  this  book  contains, 
business  men  lose  thousands  of  dollars  every  day.  Millions 
are  lost  in  litigation,  owing  to  careless  habits,  or  to  ignorance 
of  the  proper  methods  of  doing  business,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
losses,  for  the  same  reason,  by  the  trickery  of  confidence-men 
and  sharpers  in  general. 

Such  a  guide  is  a  necessity  to  young  men  and  young  women 
to  prepare  them,  by  the  adoption  of  correct  and  safe  methods 
of  business,  for  thoroughness  and  success.  It  is  simple  and 
comprehensive,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  every  one,  whatever 
his  occupation  may  be.  Its  principles  can  be  easily  under- 
stood, and  readily  applied  in  practice. 

It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  and  of  every 

scholar  of  sufficient  age  to  understand  business  transactions. 

It  deserves,  indeed,  a  place  in  every  household. 

A.  A.  Smith. 
Naperville,  May  6,  1886. 


HONESTY. 


THE  EARLY  HOME  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  WHO  WAS  KNOWN  AS  "HONEST  ABE.' 


HONESTY. 

No  legacy  is  so  rich  as  Honesty. — Shakespere. 

He  who  freely  praises  what  he  means  to  pnrehase,  and  he  who  enumer- 
ates the  faults  uf  what  he  means  to  sell,  may  set  up  a  partnership  with 
Honesty  ! — Lavater, 

What  is  becoming,  is  honest,  and  whatever  is  honest  must  always  he 
becoming. — Cicero. 

Nothing  more   completely  haffles  one  who  is  full  of  trick  and  duplicity 
himself,  than  straight  forward  and  simple  integrity  in  another. — Cotton. 
J 

Truth  and  honesty  show  themselves  in  various  ways.  They 
characterize  the  men  of  just  dealing,  the  faithful  men  of 
business,   the  men   who  will   not  deceive   yon  to  their  own 

advantage.  Honesty  gives  full  measure,  just  weights,  true 
samples,  full  service,  and  a  strict  fulfilment  of  every  engage- 
ment. 

The  truth  of  the  good  old  maxim.  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy,"  is  fully  demonstrated  every  day  of  our  life;  and 
uprightness  and  integrity  are  found  as  successful  in  business 
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GOOD  MANNERS. 

as  in  everything  else  As  Hugh  Miller's  worthy  uncle  used  to 
advise  him,  "In  all  your  dealings  give  your  neighbor  the  cast 
of  the  bank— good  measure,  heaped  up,  and  running  over,— and 
you  will  not  lose  by  it  in  the  end."  Truth  is  the  essence  of 
principle,  integrity  and  independence,  and  every  man  needs  it. 
Absolute  veracity  is  more  needed  to-day  than  at  any  former 
period  in  our  history. 

Remember  that  lionesty  rises  above  fftrtune  and  above  kings ; 
by  that  alone,  and  not  by  the  splendor  of  riches  or  of  titles  is 
glory  acquired,  that  glory  which  it  will  be  your  happiness  and 
pride  to  transmit  unspotted  to  your  posterity.  Honesty  is 
greatness  itself ;  dishonesty  never  made  a  man  great,  and 
never  will.  Rather  be  and  continue  poor,  while  others  around 
grow  rich  by  fraud  and  disloyalty,  rather  be  without  place  or 
power,  while  others  beg  their  way  upward;  rather  bear  the 
pain  of  disappointed  hopes,  while  others  win  their  way  by 
flattery,  and  forego  the  gracions  pressure  of  the  hand  for  which 
others  cringe  and  crawl.  Wrap  yourself  in  the  cloak  of  virtue, 
and  seek  your  bread  with  an  honest  hand,  and  if  you  grow 
gray  in  this  cause,  with  unsoiled  honor  bless  God,  and  re- 
joicce. 

"  The  honest  man,  though  e'er  so  poor, 
Is  king  of  men  for  all  that." 


GOOD  MANNERS. 

Manners  are  the  ornament  of  action. — Smiles. 

Guard  manners,  if  you  would  protect  the  morals. — Davidson. 

Sow  good  services;  sweet  remembrances  will  grow  from  them. 

—Mine.  De  Slael. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  easy  the  persons  with  whom  we  are 
brought  in  contact. — Anonymous. 

Virtue  itself  offends  when  coupled  with  forbidding  manners. — Middlelon. 

A  good  name  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  ;  either  to  get  one  a  good 
name,  or  to  supply  the  want  of  it. — Anonymous. 

An  old  saying  "politeness  costs  nothing,  and  accomplishes 
wonders,"  is  a  good  one.  Of  course,  politeness  without  sin- 
cerity is  simply  a  refined  form  of  hypocrisy,  and  sincerity  with- 
out politeness  is  but  little  better.    A  savage,  a  barbarian  can 
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BUSINESS    MANNERS. 

be  honest,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  very  polite.  So  politeness  of 
speech  and  manners  is  the  distinguishing  trait  between  the 
civilized  and  the  uncivilized. 

A  coarseness  and  roughness  of  speech,  a  studied  effort  to  say 
things  that  grate  upon  or  wound  the  feelings  of  a  person 
possessing  ordinary  refinement,  is  utterly,  inexcusably  and 
wholly  indefensible. 

There  are  many  persons,  however,  who  seem  to  have  the 
idea  that  because  they  are  honest,  sincere  and  sympathetic, 
after  a  fashion,  they  are  excusable  for  being  impolite,  and 
consequently  justified  -in  cultivating  boorish  manners,  and 
indulging  in  rough  speech;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  pays  to 
regard  the  feelings  of  others,  especially  when  it  cost>  us  noth- 
ing. It  does  not  follow  because  a  man  is  polite  that  he  is  there- 
fore insincere.  Politeness  and  sincerity  can  go  together,  and 
the  man  or  woman  who  possesses  both  will  get  along  much 
better  than  the  individual  who  has  either  without  the  other. 


BUSINESS  MANNERS. 

1.  Be  cheerful,  and  show  proper  civility  to  all  with  whom 
you  transact  business. 

2.  There  are  many  who  have  failed  in  business  because  they 
never  learned  to  respect  the  feelings  or  opinions  of  others. 

:;..  Kindness  of  manners  is  the  best  capital  to  invest  in  a 
business,  and  will  bear  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  any  other 
investment. 

4.  Be  accomplished,  polite,  refined,  civil,  affable,  well-be- 
haved and  well-mannered,  and  you  will  never  lose  by  it. 

5.  Manners  make  the  business  man,  and  give  him  the  art  of 
entertaining  and  pleasing  all  with  whom  he  has  business 
relations. 

6.  If  you  wish  to  change  a  man's  views  in  reference  to  some 
business  transaction  or  other  negotiations,  respect  his  opinions, 
and  he  will  be  respectful  and  listen  to  your  arguments. 

7.  There  are  a  thousand  easy,  engaging  little  ways,  which  we 
may  put  on  in  dealing  with  others,  without  running  any  risk 
of  over-doing  it. 
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business. 


jjPusiNESS,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  has  been  the  chief  pio- 
G>  neer  in  the  march  of  man's  civilization.  Blessings  every- 
where follow  its  advancing  footsteps.  It  travels  over  no  blood- 
stained fields  to  secure  its  noble  ends,  but  everywhere  brings 
man  into  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse.  It  removes 
local  prejudices,  breaks  down  personal  antipathies,  and  binds 
the  whole  family  of  man  together  by  strong  ties  of  association 
and  of  mutual  and  dependent  interests.  It  brings  men  to- 
gether, and  towns  and  cities  are  built;  it  makes  man  venture 
upon  the  seas  in  ships,  and  traverse  continents  on  iron  path- 
ways, and  wherever  we  go,  whether  abroad  or  at  home,  it  is 
business  that  controls  the  great  interests  of  the  world,  and 
makes  the  affairs  of  men  mighty. 


HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS. 

One  cannot  do  successfully  what  he  does  not  perfectly 
understand.  He  may  have  competent  employes  or  trusted 
attorneys  to  do  his  business,  but  Ihey  may  do  his  work  imper- 
fectly, or  seek  their  own  ease  or  profit  at  his  expense,  and  he 
not  being  able  to  detect  their  malpractices  must  suffer  the  loss, 
or  perhaps  fail.  Or  he  may  attempt  to  manage  everything 
himself,  commit  fatal  errors,  as  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  do, 
and  thereby  sustain  a  still  greater  loss.  "First  understand 
every  detail  of  your  business,  and  then  go  ahead." 

A  wealthy  farmer  said,  when  asked  how  he  made  his  money, 
"Sir,  I  understand  my  business  and  attend  to  it."  In  that  reply 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  true  success, 
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b  EDUCATION. 

£cUiattiou. 

Stay  at  school  another  year  or  two,  and  don't  be  ashamed  of 
what  ought  to  be  your  glory,  that  you  want  to  learn  more. 
Step  from  the  district  school  to  the  high  school,  from  the  high, 
school  to  the  college,  if  you  can.    Get  a  business  education  by 

all  means,  you  will  never  learn  too  much.  If  you  desire  to 
become  a  mechanic  instead  of  an  engineer  or  a  farmer,  an 
education  will  not  unlit  you  to  heroine  either.  It  will  always 
he  capital  beaiihg  a  large  income  of  interest. 

"When  home  and  land-  are  gone  and  spent, 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent." 


UET  INTO  THE  BIGHT  PLACE. 

How  many  poor  physicians  who  would  have  made  masterly 
mechanics;  how  many  wretched  merchants,  who  would  have 
made  noble  athletic  fanners;  how  many  pettifogging  parch- 
ment-minded lawyers,  who  might  have  done  the  community 
-nine  service  as  cobblers.  No  wonder  the  old  philosopher  said, 
"God  has  made  in  this  world  two  kinds  of  holes:  round  holes 
and  three-cornered  holes,  and  also  two  kinds  of  people:  round 
people  and  three-cornered  people,  hut  almost  all  the  round  peo- 
ple are  in  the  three-cornered  holes  and  the  three-cornered 
people  in  the  round  hole-."  Hence  the  uneasiness  and  unhap- 
pinessof  society  and  the  failure  of  so  many  enterprises.  Gel 
into  the  right  place,  stay  there  and  master  your  situation, 
and  success  is  yours.  There  never  was  a  business  in  which  all 
failed.     There  is  always  room  at  the  top. 


WHAT  TO  DO. 
F/oung  men,  you  are  the  architects  of  your  own  fortunes. 
Rely  upon  your  own  strength  of  body  and  soul.  Take  for  your 
star,  self-reliance.  Don't  take  too  much  advice— keep  at  your 
helm  and  steer  your  own  ship,  and  remember  that  the  great 
art  of  commanding  is  to  take  a  fair  share  of  the  work.  Think 
well  of  yourself.  Strike  out.  Assume  your  own  position, 
Put  potatoes  in  a  cart  over  a  rough  road,  and  the  small  one.i 
gg  to  the  bottom.  Ilise  above  the  envious  and  jealous.  Fira 
above  the  mark  you  intend  to  hit.    Energy,  invincible  determ- 


GOOD  ADVICE  BY  GREAT  MEN.  7 

ination,  with  a  right  motive,  are  the  levers  that  move  the 
world.  Be  in  earnest.  Be  self-reliant.  Be  generous.  Be 
civil.  Head  the  papers.  Advertise  your  business.  Make 
money,  and  do  good  with  it.  Love  your  God  and  fellowmen. 
Love  truth  and  virtue.     Love  your  country  and  obey  its  laws. 


GOOD  ADVICE  BY  GREAT  MEN. 

What  struggling,  and  scratching,  and  shifting,  and  lying,  and 
cheating  is  practiced  every  day  by  mammon  worshipers  in 
their  eagerness  to  make  money.  What  a  comparison  between 
the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  of  the  millions,  who  have 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  life's  eventful  journey. 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  he  who  weds  himself  to 
that  principle,  though  poor,  makes  life  a  success. 

"Anonymous." 
He  that  departs  with  his  own  honesty 
For  vulgar  praise,  doth  it  too  dearly  buy. 

Ben  Johnson. 

Do  you  what  you  undertake  thoroughly. 
Be  faithful  to  all  accepted  trusts. 

A  Boston  Merchant. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  capital  alone  is  necessary  to  success.  If 
a  man  has  head  and  hands  suited  to  his  business,  it  will  soon 
procure  him  capital.  John  Freedley. 

Time  is  gold,  throw  not  one  minute  away,  but  place  each  one 
to  account.  Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  be  done  by.  Never 
give  out  that  which  does  not  first  come  in. 

From  McDonogti 's  tomb,  New  Orleans. 

There  is  no  boy  in  America,  however  humble  his  birth,  who^ 
in  whatever  capacity  his  lot  may  be  cast,  if  he  have  a  strong 
arm,  a  clear  head,  brave  heart,  and  honest  purpose,  may  not, 
by  the  light  of  our  public  schools  and  the  freedom  of  our  laws, 
rise  until  he  stands  foremost  in  the  honor  and  confidence  of 
the  country.  Congressman  Pat/son,  Pontiac,  Ill's.. 

Punctuality  is  the  mother  of  confidence.  Be  on  time.  Be 
frank.  Say  what  you  mean.  Do  what  you  say.  So  shall  your 
friends  know  and  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  mean  to  do 
what  is  just  and  right.  John  Briggs. 


8  GOOD  ADVICE  BY  GREAT  MEN. 

Be  honest,  be  temperate  and  never  gamble. 

John  Jacob  Astor. 
Cut  short  your  losses,  and  let  your  profits  go  on. 

"Recardo's  Rules." 
He  that  has  never  known  adversity,  is  but  half  acquainted 
with  others,  or  with  himself,  for  constant  success  shows  us  but 
one  side  of  the  world.  "Cotton." 

What  though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich 
relation  left  you  a  legacy.  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good 
luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  industry.  Then  plough  deep 
while  the  sluggard  sleeps,  and  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and 
to  keep.  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  one  to-day  is  worth 
two  to-morrows.  Franklin.. 

Make  a  bargain  at  once.  Be  an  off-hand  man.  Be  cautious 
and  bold.  Rothchild's  Business  Iiult. 

Until  men  have  learned  industry,  economy  and  self-control, 
they  cannot  be  safely  intrusted  with  wealth.        John  Griggs. 

When  I  caution  you  against  becoming  a  miser,  I  do  not  there- 
to e  advise  you  to  become  a  prodigal  or  a  spendthrift. 

"Horace." 
"lis  great,  'tis  manly  to  disdain  disguise, 
It  shows  our  spirit,  or  it  proves  our  strength. 

"Young." 

The  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation,  is  to  endeavor  to  be 
what  you  desire  to  appear.  Socrates. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  he  is  a  good  man,  whose  inti- 
mate friends  are  all  good.  Lavater. 

Actions,  looks,  words,  steps,  form  the  alphabet  by  which  you 
may  spell  "character."  Lavater. 

The  best  rules  to  form  a  young  man  are,  to  talk  little,  to  hear 
much,  to  reflect  alone  what  has  passed  in  company,  to  distrust 
one's  own  opinions,  and  value  others  that  deserve  it. 

Sir  William  Temple. 

Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decision,  and  yield 
'with  graciousness,  or  oppose  with  firmness.  Colton. 

This  above  all— to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  day,  the  night, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


HOW   TO   WRITE. 
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HOW  TO  WRITE. 

A  Complete  Set  of  Rules  for  Position  and  Practice. 

1.  Sit  in  an  upright  and  easy  position.  It  will  add  to  the 
ease  and  beauty  of  your  writing.    Keep  both  feet  on  the  floor. 

2.  Hold  the  pen  firmly,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  cramp  tine 
fingers. 

3.  Place  the  hand  on  the  paper  so  the  top  of  the  holder  will 
always  point  over  the  right  shoulder.  This  will  cause  the 
points  of  the  pen  to  press  equally  on  the  paper. 
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HOW    TO    WRITE. 


4.  Keep  the  wrist  from  touching  the  paper  or  desk,  and  keep 
the  thumb  from  bending  while  writing.  Avoid  the  finger 
movement.     It's  not  practical. 

"».  Let  every  downward  stroke  of  the  pen  be  drawn  towards 
the  center  of  the  body,  and  the  writing  will  have  the  correct 
slant. 

6.  Never  practice  carelessly.  Always  practice  with  a  free 
and  quick  stroke.  Let  the  movement  be  bold,  free,  offhand, 
resting  the  pen  so  lightly  that  the  arm,  hand  and  fingers  can 
move  freely  together. 

7.  In  making  the  shades,  press  on  the  pen  with  a  gentle, 
springing  movement.  It  will  avoid  heavy  and  irregular 
strokes. 

.  8.  Heavy  shading,  or  shading  every  downward  stroke,  never 
adds  beauty  nor  grace  to  the  writing. 

8.  The  thoughtful  student  in  penmanship,  as  in  other  studies, 
will  win.  Think  and  write.  Practice  with  perseverance,  and 
your  success  will  be  certain. 
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CAPITAL  LETTERS. 
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SCRIPT  ALPHABET. 
BUSINESS  ALPHABET. 
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PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  CAPITALS  AND 
COMBINED  SIGNATURES. 


ORNAMENTAL  WRITING. 


PENMANSHIP. 
EXERCISE  IN   PENMANSHIP. 
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8  h  ALPHABET  FOR  MARKING  BOXES  AXD  PACKAGES. 

ALPHABET  TOR  MARKING  BOXES  AND  PACKAGES. 
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ORNAMENTAL  PENMANSHIP. 


ALPHABET  —  GERMAN  SCRIPT. 


ALPHABET  FOR  PEN  PRINTING. 
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.V.   Z?. — Pen-printing  as  an  exercise  adds  "really  to  the 
improvement  in  penmanship. 
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RULES  FOR  SPELLING. — CAPITAL  LETTERS.  9 

FIVE  RULES  FOR  SPELLING. 

[There  is  a  great  variety  of  rules  for  spelling,  but  most  of  them  have  so 
many  exceptions  as  to  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 

The  following  rules  have  few  or  no  exceptions,  and  may  therefore  aid  the 
learner.] 

Rule  I.  Verbs  of  one  syllable,  ending  with  a  single  con- 
sonant, preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  and  verbs  of  two  or  nlore 
syllables,  ending  in  the  same  manner,  and  having  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable,  double  the  final  consonant  whenever  an- 
other syllable  is  added;  as,  get,  get1  ting;  o  mit',  omit' ted. 

Rule  II.  The  plural  of  nouns  ending  in  y,  when  y  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  is  formed  by  changing  y  into  i  and  add- 
ing es;  as,  lil'y,  lic'ies.  When  y  final  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  the 
plural  is  formed  by  adding  ay  as,  vol' ley,  val'leys. 

Rule  III.  Nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  another  vowel 
form  their  plurals  regularly  by  adding  s  to  the  singular;  as, 
cam'e  o,  cam'e  os. 

Rule  IV.  Words  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  more  syllables 
to  words  ending  in  a  double  consonant  retain  both  consonants; 
as,  befall',  re  tniff1.  The  exceptions  are,  tcith  al',  an  nuV ,  dis- 
til', in  stil' ' ,  ful  fil ',  un  til' . 

Rule  V.  The  word/«#,  used  as  an  affix,  always  drops  one  I; 
and  its  compounds,  thus  formed,  make  their  plurals  regularly 
by  adding  s  to  the  singular;  as,  haiul'ful,  hand'fuls;  spoonful, 
spoonfuls. 

THE  USE  OF  CAPITALS. 

1.  Every  entire  sentence  should  begin  with  a  capital. 

2.  Proper  names,  and  adjectives  derived  from  these,  should 
begin  with  a  capital. 

3.  All  appellations  of  the  Deity  should  begin  with  a  capital. 

4.  Official  and  Honorary  Titles  begin  with  a  capital. 

5.  Every  line  of  poetry  should  begin  with  a  capital. 

6.  Titles  of  books  and  the  heads  of  their  chapters  and 
divisions  are  printed  in  capitals. 

7.  The  pronoun,  I,  and  the  exclamation,  O,  are  always  capi- 
tals. 

8.  The  days  of  the  week,  and  the  months  of  the  year,  begin 
with  capitals. 

9.  Every  quotation  should  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

10.  Names  of  religious  denominations  begin  with  capitals. 

11.  In  preparing  accounts,  each  item  should  begin  with  a 
capital. 

12.  Any  word  of  special  importance  may  begin  with  a  capital. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation  is  a  valuable  art,  easily  acquired,  yet  too  fre- 
quently neglected  by  a  vast  majority  of  letter-writers.  Business 
men,  as  a  class,  seem  to  despise  points  as  something  beneath 
their  notice.  Others  omit  to  punctuate  through  ignorance  or 
carelessness.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  many  mistakes  are 
made  on  account  of  this  almost  universal  neglect  to  give  more 
attention  to  punctuation. 

IMPORTANCE. 

Punctuation  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  construction 
of  sentences;  so  closely  that  a  clear  expression  of  thought  in 
writing  is  almost  an  impossibility  without  it. 

Many  illustrations  might  be  given  to  show  the  importance  of 
punctuation.  A  young  man  writing  to  a  friend,  says:  "I  was 
married  last  Sunday  night  for  the  first  time  in  five  years;  the 
church  was  full."  lie  intended  to  say:  I  was  married  last 
Sunday  night;  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  the  church  was 
full. 

We  give  another,  where  both  the  spelling  and  the  punctuation 
are  defective.  A  clergyman  one  Sunday  morning  received  a 
note  from  a  parishioner,  which,  in  the  haste,  he  read  as  written, 
thus: 

"Capt.  John  Smith  having  gone  to  »ee  his  wife,  desires  the 
prayers  of  the  church  for  his  safe  return."  The  note  should 
have  been  written:  Capt.  John  Smith  having  gone  to  tea,  his 
wife  desires  the  prayers  of  the  church  for  his  safe  return. 

These  examples  strikingly  illustrate  the  importance  of  punc- 
tuation. And  while  they  are  of  a  simple  and  ridiculous  char- 
acter in  a  social  sense,  in  a  business  letter  they  might  be  of 
very  grave  importance. 

General  rule:    Punctuate  where  the  sense  requires  it. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  POSTAL  CARD. 

i   1.  A.  card  should  be  dated  either  on  the  upper  right-hand 
corner,  or  on  the  lower  left-hand  comer. 

2.  The  writer's  full  name  should  be  signed  to  it. 

3.  If   an  answer   is  required,  the    writer's   full   post-office 
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address  should  be  given,  unless  it  is  well  known  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  card  is  directed. 

4.  Important  matters  should  not  be  entrusted  to  a  postal 
card,  as  it  is  open  to  inspection,  and  as  the  law  does  not  pro- 
vide for  its  return  to  the  writer  in  case  of  failure  to  reach  its 
destination.  Nor  is  it  allowable  to  use  postal  cards  for  notes 
of  invitation,  etc.,  in  which  society  prescribes  certain  polite 
forms  to  be  observed. 

5.  Never  write  a  demand  or  request  for  money  on  a  postal 
card.    It  is  disrespectful  to  the  person  receiving  it. 


How  to  Improve  Your  Penmanship  in  Letter-Writing. 

"Letter  writing  presupposes  the  ability  to  write  a  legible  hand. 
But  we  should  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  legibility:  we  should 
endeavor  to  attain  to  neatness  and  elegance.  The  practice  of 
correspondence,  if  care  be  used,  will  greatly  conduce  to  this 
end;  but  a  careless  habit  of  writing  letters  not  only  fails  to  im- 
prove the  hand,  but  actually  spoils  a  good  hand  already  formed. 
Many  persons  write  letters  so  hurriedly  as  to  slur  over  the 
words,  half-forming  or  deforming  many  of  the  letters,  and 
sometimes  leaving  half  of  the  word  represented  by  a  sort  of 
wavy  line.  This  way  of  writing  is  injurious  to  the  writer  and 
disrespectful  to  the  recipient  of  the  letter.  A  letter  so  written 
is  vexatious  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  reader;  as  much  so  as  an 
oral  communication  would  be  in  which  the  words  were  uttered 
with  a  mumbling  and  indistinct  articulation.  It  is  true  that 
some  great  men  write  a  very  bad  hand,  so  that  their  letters  are 
almost  indecipherable;  but  if  their  letters  are  valuable  with 
such  a  defect,  how  much  more  so  they  would  be  without  it ! 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  man  of  established  repu- 
tation can  better  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  minor  proprie- 
ties, than  one  who  has  his  reputation  to  make,  for  defects 
which  in  the  former  are  scarcely  noticed,  are  in  the  latter  con- 
spicuous and  intolerable.  A  person  who  prides  himself  on  his 
bad  writing,  thinking  it  a  sign  of  smartness,  is  unconsciously 
aSwitness  to  the  truth  of  Pope's  couplet, — 

'Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  bur  defence, 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense.'  " — Westlake, 
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This,  then,  is  our  advice  :  Take  paina  ;  write  as  plainly  and 
neatly  as  possible —rapidly  if  you  can,  .slowly  if  you  must. 
Good  writing  affects  us  sympathetically,  giving  us  a  higher 
appreciation  both  of  what  is  written  and  of  the  person  who 
wrote  it.  Don't  say,  I  haven't  time  to  be  so  particular.  Take 
time;  or  else  write  fewer  letters  and  shorter  ones.  A  neat  and 
well-worded  letter  of  one  page  once  a  month,  is  better  than  a 
slovenly  scrawl  of  four  pages  once  a  week.  In  fact,  had  letters 
are  like  store  bills:  the  fewer  and  the  shorter  they  are,  the 
better  pleased  is  the  recipient. 

When  persons  contemplate  having  a  photograph  or  other  pict- 
ure of  themselves  taken,  they  often  bestow  much  care  upon  their 
personal  appearance,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  artist 
in  the  presentation  of  their  physical  likeness.  These  same 
persons,  however,  will  often  sit  down  and  write  hurriedly  an 
important  letter,  that  from  undue  haste  abounds  in  blots, 
illegible  writing,  erasures,  bad  spelling,  and  the  wrong  use  of 
capital  letters;  that  is  without  suitable  arrangement,  defective 
in  punctuation,  and  in  various  other  ways  incomplete,  without 
once  thinking  they  are  transmitting  to  their  correspondent  a 
kind  of  mental  photograph  of  themselves,  drawn  by  their  own 
hand,  and  one,  too.  which  better  indicates  their  fitness  foi 
business  or  for  society  than  the  others. 


How  to  AYrite  a  Business  Letter. 

1.  In  business  letters  use  as  few  words  as  possible. 

2.  Business  letters  should  be  promptly  answered. 

:;.  Never  use  nourishes  in  a  business  letter  or  a  business 
paper. 

4.  Never  discuss  or  refer  to  social  matters  in  a  business 
letter.    If  necessary  write  two  letters. 

5.  Always  use  black  ink. 

t;.  (live  town,  county,  State  and  date,  for  it  i.->  frequently  of 
great  importance. 

7.  Read  your  letter  carefully  when  written,  and  see  that 
you  have  made  no  omissions  and  no  mistakes.  Also  examine 
carefully  your  envelop  when  addressed. 

8.  Copy  important  business  letters  and  preserve  them. 
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9.  Send  money  by  Draft,  Money-order,  or  Express,  and  take 
a  receipt  for  same. 

10.  In  writing  to  others  for  information,  a  stamp  should 
always  be  enclosed. 

11.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  request  payment,  it  should 
be  done  in  the  most  gentlemanly  terms.  There  is  more  loss 
than  gain  in  rash  and  insulting  language. 

12.  In  writing  to  a  stranger,  he  is  addressed  as  "Sir,"  or 
"Dear  Sir."  "My  Dear  Sir"  implies  very  friendly  relation. 
A  married  lady  is  addressed  as  "  Madam,"  or  "  Dear  Madam," 
an  unmarried  lady  as  "Miss,"  or  "Dear  Miss,"  usually  with 
her  last  name  affixed.  "Rev.  Sir,"  for  clergymen;  "Esteemed 
Sir,"  for  formal  friends;  Judges  and  legislative  officers  should 
be  addressed  by  the  title  of  "Honorable."  In  writing  to  a 
firm,  company  or  a  number  of  persons,  the  address  is  "  Gentle- 
men."' 

13.  lii  sending  money,  the  amount  should  always  be  men- 
tioned. When  sent  by  draft,  check,  etc.,  it  may  be  written  in 
figures. 

14.  Postscripts  are  indicative  of  .thoughtlessness,  and  should 
be  avoided,  except  when  absolutely  necessary. 

lo.  Numbers  except  dates  and  sums  of  money  should  be 
spelled  in  full,  unless  exceeding  three  words  in  length. 

16.  Never  use  the  character  "&",  except  in  the  title  of  firms, 
as  Jones  &  Smith. 

17.  A  letter  of  introduction  or  recommendation  should  never 
be  sealed,  as  the  bearer,  to  whom  it  is  given,  should  know  the 
contents. 

18.  In  reply,  acknowledge  first  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
mentioning  its  date. 

19.  Avoid  erasures  or  blots,  even  if  compelled  to  rewrite  the 
whole  letter. 

20.  Avoid  writing  a  letter  with  a  lead  pencil,  and  never  write 
others  than  a  business  letter  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper. 

21.  Properly  punctuate  the  letter,  and  be  especially  exact  in 
placing  the  proper  punctuation  marks  on  the  address  of  the 
envelop. 

22.  Tautology,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  words,  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against. 

23.  Use  contractions  and  abbreviations  very  sparingly. 
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24.  Letters  of  application  should  be  very  carefully  written  in 
your  own  hand  writing,  modest  but  self-respectful. 

25.  Never  address  a  party  in  a  letter  or  on  an  envelop  by 
using  both  Mr.  and  Esq.,  only  one  is  admissible. 

26.  Never  write  a  letter  on  foolscap  paper,  and  never  send  a 
half  sheet  except  on  business.     It  looks  mean  and  stingy. 

27.  Gentlemen  should  always  use  white  paper,  ladies  may 
use  delicately  tinted  and  perfumed  paper. 

28.  Both  paper  and  envelops  should  be  of  fine  quality.  Envel- 
ops should  match  the  paper. 

29.  Letters  as  well  as  other  compositions  should  be  divided 
into  paragraphs,  and  a  blank  margin  should  always  be  left  om 
the  left-hani  side  of  the  page,  and  not  on  the  right. 

30.  One  margin  is  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

31.  Letters  or  papers  prepared  for  the  press  should  be  writ- 
ten only  on  one  side. 

32.  The  closing  words  of  respect,  friendship,  etc.,  should  he, 
Yours  truly,  Yours  respectfully,  Yours  very  sincerely,  Respect* 
fully  yours,  Yours  ever,  Your  affectionate  brother,  Your  loving 
daughter,  Your  obedient  servant,  etc.,  etc.  A  great  variety  is 
used. 

33.  Be  simple  in  style,  for  simplicity  is  the  one  thing  that 
cannot  be  ridiculous. 

34.  When  testimonials  are  required,  and  you  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  original,  a  copy  should  be  enclosed,  and  marked 
"copy  "  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

35.  It  is  almost  useless  for  a  poor  writer  to  apply  for  a  situa- 
tion in  a  business  house,  for  merchants  do  not  wish  either  the 
discredit  or  the  inconvenience  of  bad  writing. 

36.  Fold  the  letter  neatly,  and  fit  to  the  size  of  the  envelope, 
for  a  carelessly  written  and  clumsily  folded  letter  denotes  either 
ignorance  or  a  want  of  proper  respect  to  the  person  addressed. 

37.  Business  letters  often  partake  of  the  nature  of  contracts, 
and  mistakes,  omissions,  or  ambiguous  language  often  results 
in  serious  loss. 
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SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 


(^W«.   CfyujLd*  (fab. 


1.  Ill  writing  the  superscription,  commence  the  name  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  envelop.  The  town  on  the  line 
beneath,  and  should  extend  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  name. 
The  State  next  below,  should  stand  by  itself,  still  further  to 
the  right.  The  county  may  be  on  the  same  line  with  the  State, 
towards  the  left  side  of  the  envelop. 

2.  The  county  may  be  omitted  where  the  town  is  a  large 
metropolis. 

3.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  addressing  letters.  Give 
the  full  name  and  title  of  the  pei*son  addressed.  From  the 
neglect  of  this  precaution,  thousands  of  letters  are  sent  every 
month  to  the  dead-  letter-otlice. 
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Letter  of  Introduction. 

ctiz^**J£,dW.  {?<•/.?,  /Ate. 

et&4--€s/l.' C^///r.l  ■//•/// r////nr/rrre  fc-    ?/&rr 

'  //  / /  re //////jA.  ^0/.  Q> r//ee/ /  /,  f/  ///  rd  cr//r.  <2*re 
///e//rr.l  j /rr  /i '/■  j v y  er  /■//■  r/r  yd  -r  //  //r-rr >  ///rree , 
/'/re/  //e  />rdr/d  pj/  /rrdr //ed.i ',  erne/ O^  /arte  //re 
<///'/////  r>/  /  ecru  /? me-r/.e/t/  /  y  /r  jj/  ■/'/■  /rr rr i  Vsr  //r/' 
■ //  ///rr ■j/-.  (2//e  t'd  &  e7ew-//e/J/fr  //  c>/  e.^ce/Zen^/, 
re7-t-t./i.e-w-zeM/d ,  wild  O*  &M4W  //I'm.  /<>■  -/e  /e- 
d//c  //dr  //e  /e-  <///e  eate-ma  &/  -//rd  ei/ye/yemen-vd. 
C/s/j/y  <t'//ew/t&-ii  #4-  tci've'i.  <//i€Z^,  -yrrr  !e //>-// 
■//st-iti-  ■ifi/Zt  /e  cn-nd/r/e/ee/  rr  //e  Idcj/er  //^,  /n-vc-l, 
■ir'//rc/i  O*  d/ra/Zt  -/e  //ay////y  /&  d.ectY/.'t&crz'/e . 
yc/e-l/y  dmce'le/z/-  vye^C'td, 


>?-C' 

tzrr/ 
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Advertisement. 

Wanted — A  young  man  of  ability  to  fill  the  position  of  entry-clerk  in  a 
dry  goods  house.  One  who  has  had  some  experience  in  dry  goods  business 
preferred. 

Address  with  reference,  X.  L.  M.,  Box  1024,  P.  O. 

li ei)  lies 

Mr  X.  L   M.  St.  Louis,  Aug.  9,  1886. 

Sir  :  Consider  me  an  applicant  for  the  position  advertised  in 
to-day's  Tribune  Am  twenty-two  years  of  age,  have  not  handled  dry 
goods,  but  am  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  technical  terms,  abbrevia- 
tions, and  calculations  pertaining  to  the  business,  having  nearly  completed 
a  commercial  course  at  North-Western  Business  College,  Kaperville,  Ills., 
the  professors  of  which  I  am  at  libertv  to  use  as  parties  of  reference. 

Respectfully,  E.  B.  BALDWIN. 

Answer  to  an  Advertisement. 

Schuylkill,  Oct.  7,  1885. 
Gentlemen  : — In  answer  to  your  advertisement  in  the  "Times"  of  to- 
day, for  an  assistant  in  your  counting-IVouse,  I  respectfully  offer  my  services 
to  your  firm  I  am  without  experience  in  business,  but  have  a  desire  to 
enter  mercantile  life,  am  willing  to  work,  and  have  just  graduated  from  our 
city  High  School. 

If  you  will  give  me  a  trial,  I  will  devote  myself  to  your  interests  and 
endeavor  to  acquit  myself  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  For  reference  as  to 
my  character  or  abilitv,  I  would  offer  the  names  of 

Mr.  GEORfiE  H.  BANER,  Fargo,  Dak. 
Mr.  GEORGE  F.  DIEGEL,  Cleveland,  O. 
Should  a  personal  interview  be  desired,  please  address  as  above. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  W.  WILLIAMS. 

Letter  of  Recommendation. 

Warren,  Oct.  7,1885. 
To  whom  it  may  concern  :  —  The  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  J.  M.  Nichols,  has 
been  in  our  employ  for  three  years  past  as  salesman  and  book-keeper,  and 
we  have  ever  found  him  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  one  who  endeavored  to  make  his  employers'  interest  his  own.  He  is 
correct  and  reliable  in  his  accounts,  and  is  well  qualified  to  act  as  book- 
keeper or  correspondent. 

We  cheerfully  recommend  him  to  any  who  may  require  the  services  of  a 
trustworthy  and  competent  person  as  accountant. 

Very  respectfully,  MARSHALL  FIELD  &  Co. 

From  a  Boy  applying  for  a  Clerkship. 

Chicago,  Ins.,  Nov.  13, 1886. 
Messrs.  A.  S.  KRIEBEL,  187  Madison  Street. 

118  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  notice  in  this  morning's  "  Clarion  "  your  advertisement  of  a 
boy  wanted  in  a  grain  commission  house  :  for  which  position  I  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  apply.  I  am  fourteen  years  old,  have  been  at  school  the 
most  of  the  time,  winters,  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  understand  book- 
keeping and  conducting  correspondence  pretty  well,  having  assisted  my 
father  much  of  the  time  while  he  was  in  the  coal  trade,  which  was  about 
three  years. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  take  my  coat  off  and  go  right  to  work 
»t  handling  grain  or  anything  else  in  your  line. 

I  refer  you  to  Mr.  George  Beldon,  Coal  Dealer,  at  65  State  Street,  Chicago, 
who  has  always  known  me. 
I  will  board  at  home,  and  will  trv  to  earn  for  yon  Five  Dollars  a  week. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  GEORGE  ARNOLD. 
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Requesting  Payment. 

Naperville,  Ills.,  Oct.  81,  1886. 
Messrs.  DOUGLAS*  HEARTH,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sirs: — We  arc  obliged  again  to  ask  you  for  the  balance  of  your 
account,  now  four  months  pasl  due.     We  are  much   inconvenienced   by 

your  delay,  and  have  waited  longer  than  we  think  ought  to  be  expected. 
The  account  must  be  speedily  Bettled,  and,  if  we  do  not  hear  from  you  by 
the  15th  in ~t . .  will  draw  on  you,  at  five  days'  sight.  If  the  draft  is  not 
protected  at  maturity,  we  shall  he  compelled  to  adopt  some  other  mode  of 
settlement.  Yours  truly,  ANDREW  JAY. 

Apologizing  for  failure  to  pay  money  prompUy. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  12,  1886. 
Mr.  H.  P.  MA  RLE  Y,  Waterton,  111. 

Dear  Sir:— 1  very  much  regret  that  the  failure  of  H.  Coleman  &  Co.,  will 
prevent  my  payment  of  your  note  on  the  20th  inst.,  with  serious  incon- 
venience to  myself.  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  it,  however,  promptly  on  the 
25th       Should  the  live  days'  delay  seriously  inconvenience  you,  please  write 

me  at  once,  and  I  will  aim  to  procure  the  money  from  another  source. 
Your  Obedient  Servant, 

LOUIS  HEIXINGER. 

Notice  of  Non-Payment. 

To  Messrs.  JAMES  S.  FAY,  S.  P..  MAPES,  ,t  JAMES  BROWN,  and  each 
of  them  : 
Gentlemen  : — You   will  please  to  take  notice  that,  a  note  for  $200,  signed 
by  John  B.Wagner, dated  .May  29, 1885, due  February 6th,  1886,  and  indorsed 

by  you,  was  duly  presented  by  me,  the  holder,  to  the  maker  for  payment 
aiid'  was  not  paid,  and  that  I  shall  look  to  you  for  payment  thereof. 

Respectfully,  "  R.  W.  DEW1TZ. 

Application  for  a  Situation  as  Book-keeper. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Feb.  20,  1SSG. 
Messrs.  K.  K.  LAXOTON  &  CO.,Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  :— Having  learned  from  Prof.  George  Sindlinger  that  you 
desire  the  services  of  a  book-keeper,  1  respectfully  oiler  myself  as  an 
applicant  for  the  situation.  1  have  been  engaged  for  two  years  in  the  whole- 
sale house  of  Geo.  Reuse  &  Co.,  as  clerk  and  assistant,  hook-keeper,  and 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  accounts.  .My  business  acquaitance  is  extensive 
in  the  western  part  of  Kentucky,  and  I  could  therefore  influence  consider- 
able trade.  I  enclose  copy  of  testimonial  from  my  late  employers,  and 
would  also  respectfully  refer  you,  as  to  m  y  character  and  ability,  to 

Messrs.  8.  A.  WELTY,  Banker,  Creston,  la. 
W.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Merchant,  Naperville,  111. 
Any  communication  which  you   may   be   pleased   to  make,  addressed  as 
above,  will  receive  prompt  attention.        Very  respeetfullv,  vours, 

F.T.  GEIST. 

Recommendation  enclosed  in  the  above  copy : 

San  Josk,  .Tune  10.  1885. 
The  bearer,  J.  K.  Elmer,  has  been  in  our  employ  as  assistant  book-keeper 
for  over  two  years,  and  we  have  always  found  him  to  be  honest,  steady, 
and  correct  in  bis  habits  and  deportment,  and  well  qualified  for  any  position 
of  trust  in  a  counting-house.  We  cheerfully  recommend  him  as  a  com- 
petent book-keeper  and  one  who  will  earnestly  apply  himself  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  employers.       Respectfully. 

L.  F.  WENTZEL  &  CO. 
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Advising  of  Shipment. 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  15,  1885. 
Messrs.  J.  A.  NEWBERRY  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. 

We  hereby  enclose  Bill  of  Lading  and  Invoice  of  Emits  and  Minerals, 
amounting  to  $3450.25,  which  we  have  this  day  shipped  per  steamboat 
Star  of  the  West,  as  per  your  order  of  27th  ultimo. 

We  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  select  such  lots  as  we  thought  would 
suit  you,  and  hope  we  have  succeeded.  Fruits  are  advancing.  We  send 
with  this  a  list  of  our  present  quotations.  Awaiting  your  further  orders, 
and  grateful  for  those  received,  we  remain, 

Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servants, 

D.  M.  VOSBURGH  &  CO. 

From  a  young  man  commencing  business,  to  a  Wholesale 
House,  with  Order. 

Racine,  Wis.,  Aug.  15,  1886. 
Messrs.  WILLIARD,  HATCH  &  CO., 

105  State  Street  Chicago, 
Dear  Sirs  : — Having  recently  commenced  business  for  myself,  with  fair 
prospects  of  success,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  open  an  account  with  your 
house,  and  trust  it  will  be  to  our  mutual  advantage.  Should  you  think 
favorably  of  the  matter,  you  will  please  fill  the  accompanying  order  with 
the  least  possible  delay  and  on  your  best  terms. 

For  testimonials,  I  refer  you  to  J.  R.  Cramer  a  Co.,  of  your  city,  by 
whom  I  have  been,  until  lately,  employed:  but  as  this  is  my  first  trans- 
action with  your  house,  upoii  forwarding  me  an  invoice  of  goods  and 
deducting  your  usual  discount  for  cash,  I  will  remit  a  sight  draft  on  the 
First  National  Bank  of  your  city,  for  the  amount,  by  return  mail.  Expect- 
ing prompt  attention,  I  am,  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  A.  REUSS. 

Application  for  a  Catalogue. 

jjovkk,  Del.,  Aug.  3,  1885. 
President  H.  H.  RASSWEILER,  Naperville,  Ills. 

Sir  : — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  last  catalogue  and  circular.  I  design 
attending  school  next  winter,  and  wish  to  obtain  information  concerning 
your  terms,  course  of  study,  etc.  By  complying  with  the  above  request 
you  will  oblige,  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

M.  H.  SIGNOR. 

Sending  a  Subscription  to  a  Neicspaper. 

Warren,  Warren  Co.,  Pa.,  May  4,  1886. 
To  the  Publishers  of  "COLLEGE  CHRONICLE," 

Naperville,  Ills. 
Gentlemen: — You  will  find  enclosed  money  order  for  One  Dollar  (SI. 00), 
for   which   you  will  please  send  to   my   address   a  copy  of  "The  College 
Chronicle"  "for  one  year,  beginning  with  the  first  number  of  the  present 
volume.  Yours  respectfully,  F.  D.  VINCENT. 

Enclosing  Account  Sale. 

Philadelphia,  March  3, 1886. 
Messrs.  WILLARD  &  CO.    Sacramento,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs: — Enclosed  we  send  you  Account  Sales  of  Pork  and  Butter 
shipped  us  on  May  11th.  The  net  proceeds,  8875.50,  due  per  average  July 
Srd,  we  have  placed  to  the  credit  of  your  account,  the  result,  we  hope,  will 
be  satisfactory. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  further  consignments  from  you,  and  will 
endeavor  to  dispose  of  them  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 
Thanking  you  for  past  favors,  -?e  remain, 

\ery  *ruly,  FRANK  SELF  &.  CO. 
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Consigning  Goods  to  be  sold  on  Commission. 

Mendota,  Ills.,  Sept.  9,  1885. 
Messrs.  BAMUEL  HAUBI  &  CO., 

No.  14  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelpliia. 
Dear  Sirs  : — We  enclose  you  this  day  Invoice  and  Bill  of  Lading  of  100 
bbls.  Mesa  Pork  and  50  ftrkinsof  Butter,  shipped  this  day  perC.  B.  4  Q_.  R.  R. 
to  In-  Mild  on  our  account,  as  per  agreement.  We  request  you  not  to  ^<-ll 
for  less  than  Invoice  price,  and  if  you  succeed  in  disposing  of  this  lot  satis- 
factorily, you  may  he  almost  sure  oi  receiving  further  consignments  from 
ii^.  We  have  drawn  on  you  at  tin  days'  Bight,  through  Pha-nix  Bank,  for 
One  Thousand  Dollars.  Awaiting  your  advices,  and  hoping  soon  to  hear 
from  you,  we  remain,  Very  truly  yours,  1".  A.  LAKCK. 

Advising  of  Draft. 

Dayton,  May  15,  1886. 
Mr.  J.  H.  HOPFER,  Aurora. 

Dear  Sir  :— As  we  are  in  want  of  funds,  we  take  the  liberty  of  drawing 
on  you  at  five  days'  sight  for  the  hills  of 

Jan.  10th  £575.00 
Feb.  12th    300.00 


$875.00 

Please  protect,  and  much  oblige,  Yours  truly, 

W.  FRIESE  4  CO. 

Enclosing  Note  for  Collection. 

New  Castle,  Del.,  Aug.  14, 1885. 
CA6HIEB  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 

Cleveland,  O. 
Dear  Sir:  — Enclosed  find  for  collection, 

Note  C.  SMITH,  due  Aug.  3/6 8810.20 

Note  J.  JOHNSON,  due  Aug.  8/ll     •  60000 

Acceptance  HILL  A  BROS.,  due  Aug.  10/,3         .        .      920.62 


82,320.82 
If  paid,  please  remit  Draft  for  Proceeds. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  JACOBS. 

Enclosing  Draft  for  Acceptance. 

Bath,  Oct.  8,  1886. 
Hon.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE,  Augusta,  lie 

Dear  sir: — We  enclose  our  draft  on  you  for  acceptance,  which  please  let 
us  have  by  return  mail,  and  oblige. 

Respectfully  yours. 

M.  B.  POWELL  &  Co. 

Return  of  Accepted  Draft. 

Augusta,  Me.,  Oct.  15,  1886. 
M.  B.  POWELL  A  CO. 
Gentlemef  :  —  Enclosed  please  find  your  draft,  dated  8th  inst,  for  $400, 
with  acceptance. 

My  absence  from  the  citv  has  caused  the  delav  In  replying  to  vour 
favors.  Yours,  truly,  JAMES  G.  BLALtfE. 
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Advising  Receipt  of  Invoice. 

Louisville,  May  21,  1886. 
Mr.  JAMES  L.  KING,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  March  29th,  with  Invoice,  was  received  in  due 
time.  The  goods  are  all  that  we  desired  ;  and  for  your  promptness  and 
care  in  filling  our  order,  accept  our  thanks. 

Enclosed  find  in  payment  Walker  &  Bros.,  Draft  on  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  at  sight,  for  $1950.25.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  per  return 
mail,  and  oblige  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  L.  JONES  &  CO. 

Sending  Draft. 

Napeeville,  Ills.,  March  11, 1885.        ( 
Messrs.  S.  A.  MAXWELL  *  CO., 

134-136  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  Ills. 
Gentlemen  :— Inclosed  please  find  draft  on  Willard  Scott  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
No.  12945,  for  #89.77,  in  payment  of  Bill  for  Stationery,  dated  Maich  5,  1885. 
Please  acknowledge  receipt,  and  oblige, 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  LERCH. 

Sending  Receipt. 

Naperville.  Ills.,  Dec.  1, 1885. 
Mr.  ISRAEL  GROSS, 

Marion,  Marion  Co.,  Kans. 
Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  Nov.  29,  1885,  just  received.    Inclosed,  please 
find  receipt.    AVith  thanks  for  your  prompt  remittance, 
I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  LERCH. 
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Receipt  inclosed  in  the  above. 

„  $200^L  Office  of  North- Western  College,  | 

1k~^  '  if 

j*j«  Naperville,  III.,  Oec.  l,  1883.  j 

f&i  WLtttivtA  of  Mr.  Israel  G-ross,, — '  j 

$faA  Two  Hundred  and  °7lo;  DOLLARS,  in  part  pay=  I 

%M  meni  °f  Principal  §150™  and  Interest  in  full  | 

&'  $5°—>  on  Note  to  North-  Western  College  up  to  * 


MA  November  zg,  1883.      (J     H  0 


Treasurer.  •( 


Enclosing  Note  for  Discount. 

Annapolis,  Jan.  14, 1886. 
CHAS.  W.  WARD,  Esq.,  Cashier. 

Dear  Sir:  —We  offer  for  discount,  enclosed,  L.  Brown's  note,  Dec.  20th, 
at  ninety  days,  for  $4,250.75.  By  discounting  the  same  you  will  greatly 
Oblige,  Yours  respectfully,  C.  E.  SELBY  &  Oo. 
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Ordering  Books. 

Naperville,  Ills.,  Oct.  9,  1885. 
Messrs.  DOMBY  &  SON  -45  State  St.,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen: — Please   send  rue,    by   American   Express,  as  soon  as  co»- 
venient,  the  following  books  : 

Clark's  Commercial  Law  .  .  .  .  .  $1.00 

Longfellow's  Poems     ......         2.00 

Westlake's  Practice  Words.  ,  .60 

White's  Arithmetic     ......  .80 

When  forwarded  please  notify  mi'  by  letter  the  discount  that  lam  entitled 
to,  on  the  above  books.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

ADOLPH  MEYER. 

Letter  Complaining  of  Error  in  a  Bill. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  Nov.  5,  1885. 
Messrs.  WOOD  A  CO.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: — Upon  examining  bill  accompanying  your  last  lot  of  goods, 
I  find  that  I  am  charged  with  four  dozen  pairs  of  cotton  hose  which  I  never 
ordered  nor  received.  I  enclose  the  bill  aud  copy  of  the  invoice  of  goods, 
that  the  error  may  be  corrected.    I  am. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

EUGENE  FUEBUSH. 

Requesting  Settlement  of  Account. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  10,  1886. 
EUGENE  BURNS,  Esq.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sir: — I  enclose  your  account.  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  settlement  at 
an  early  date,  as  I  have  several  heavy  payments  to  make.  Trusting  that 
you  will  excuse  my  troubling  you,  I  am,  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  GREEN. 

Order  for  a  Book. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  6.,  1886. 
Messrs.  JAY  &  MORRISON,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :— Enclosed  find  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  ($1.50)  for  which 
please  scud  me  two  copies  of  "The  Business  Guide, "  and  oblige, 

Yours  truly,  J.  G.  WOLF. 

A  Student  at  School. 

North  Westbrn  College,  Oct.  2,  1885. 

My  dear  Parents  : — It  will  doubtless  give  you  much  pleasure  to  learn  that 
owing  to  the  kind  attention  of  my  teachers  I  have  wade  so  satisfactory  a 
progress,  that  I  have  not  only  been  promoted  one  class  higher  in  the 
school,  but  have  carried  otf'the  first  prize  in  penmanship. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  may  keep  up  to  all  the  expectations  you  have 
formed  of  me,  and  which  you  have  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  realize. 

With  feelings  of  regret  at  leaving  my  kind  teachers  and  school-mates, 
and  delight  at  the  prospect  of  my  return  home,  I  remain,  my  dearest 
parents,  with  kindest  love  to  all  at  home, 

Your  affectionate  child,  J.  B.  MOULTON. 

Acknowledging  Remittance. 

New  York,  Oct.  12,  1835. 
Received  from  Messrs.  W.  D.  Wolf  &  Co.,  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  -fifo 
Dollars  on  account. 

525.^,.  H.  D.  SCHMUTZ  &  Co. 
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Asking  a  Loan. 

Reading,  Pa.,  May  28,  1885. 

Pear  Sir :— I  write  to  ask  you  a  rather  dis;igreeal>le  favor.  A  disappoint- 
ment in  the  receipt  of  some  money  due  has  exposed  me  to  a  temporary 
embarrassment.  Would  you  under  these  annoying  circumstances  accom- 
modate me  with  a  loan  of  Twenty  Dollars  until  pay-day,  when  J  shall  be 
able  to  return  it  without  fail. 

It  vexes  me  much  to  ask  a  friend  such  a  thing,  but  you  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  it  on  the  part  of  Yours,  most  trulv, 

F.  D.  VINCENT. 

To  Mr.  William  Williamson. 

Reply  from  Wholesale  House,  toith  Invoice. 

Naperville,  Oct.  12,  1386. 
Mr.  HENRY  SCHRIMP,  Racine,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  We  take  pleasure  in  sending  this  day,  by  your  order,  the 
enclosed  invoice  of  g»«ds,  amounting  to  S4UU,  subject  to  5pe"r  cent  discount 
for  prompt  cash. 

Your  reference  being  entirely  satisfactory,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
opening  you  an  account  and  allowing  you  our  best  terms.  Trusting  that 
the  goods,  which  are  shipped  by  express,  will  arrive  safely  and  meet  your 
favor,  we  are,  Yours  truly, 

WILLIARP,  HATCH  &  Co. 

Requesting  Payment 

Buffalo,  Julv  20, 1885. 
Mr.  M.  B.  FOSTER,  Yankton. 

Dear  Sir:  —  If  convenient,  please  let  us  have  the  amount  of  your  bill, 
March  15th,  for  $225.50.  We  desire  to  close  all  our  accounts  by  the  30th 
inst.,  and  have  need  of  all  the  funds  due  us.  Please  remit  without  delay, 
and  much  oblige,  Yours,  respectfully, 

MILLER,  JOHNSON  &  Co. 

Requesting  the  Payment  of  a  sum  of  Money. 

Naperville,  May  15,  1885. 
H.  M.  SCHREPFER,  Esq.,  Howell,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir: — Although  tin  balance  of  the  account  between  us  has  been 
of  long  standing  in  my  favor,  yet  I  would  not  have  applied  to  you  at 
present,  had  not  a  very  unexpected  demand  been  made  upon  me  for  "a  con- 
siderable sum,  which  without  your  assistance,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  answer.  When  I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you,  I  shall  then"  inform 
you  of  the  nature  of  this  demand,  and  the  necessity  of  my  discharging  it. 

I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  this  freedom,  which  nothing  but  a  regard  to 
my  credit  and  family  could  oblige  me  to  take.  If  it  does  not  suit  you  to 
remit  the  whole,  part  will  lie  thankfully  received  bv 

Your  obedient  servant,  '  D.  E.  HOOVER. 

Urging  Payment  of  Rent. 

Peoria,  Ills.,  Oct.  16,  1885. 
Mr.  D.  P.  COYL. 

Dear  Sir  : —  I  have  waited  patiently  for  your  convenience  in  the  payment 
cf  rent  for  the  house  you  are  at  present  occupying.  As,  however,  you  have 
now  been  my  tenant  for  four  months  without  meeting  any  of  the  payments, 
which  were  to  be  made  monthly,  I  feel  obliged  to  remind  you  of  "the  fact 
that  there  are  now  $80  due  me. 
Trusting  that  you  will  give  the  subject  your  immediate  attention,  I  am, 
Yours  truly,  JAMES  FOX. 
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Asking  for  Settlement. 

Rochester.  N.  Y..  Mav  13,  1886. 
Mr.  J.  G.  SCHWARTZ,  Montpelier. 

Dear  Sir: — We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  our  statement  of 
account  rendered  April  4th,  a  settlement  of  which  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience will  much  oblige,  Yours,  very  rpspectfiillv, 

HORACE,  BOYLE  &  CO. 

Application  for  a  School. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  Oct.  16,  1885. 
JAMES  MILLER.  Esq. 

Secretary  of  School-Board,  Cincinnati. 
Sir: — Having  learned  that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  your  school,  I  beg  leave 
to  otter  myself  asa  candidate  for  the  position. 

I  graduated  at  the  North  Western  College  in  1884,  and  have  since  devoted 
myself  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  testimonials  from  J.  K.  Pi.issweiler,  Esq.,  County 
Superintendent,  and  President  Smith,  former  presidentof  the  above  named 
institution  ;  and  I  am  also  permit  ted  to  refer  to  Rev.  T.  Woodsideand  Hon. 
Tho's  Brown  of  this  city. 

Should  a  personal  interview  he  desired,  I  shall  he  glad  to  present  myself 
at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  yourself. 
I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant,  WM.  REINKE. 


FAMILIAR  NOTES. 


If  the  parties  are  very  intimate  friends,  the  formal  and 
ceremonious  style  may  he  dropped,  and  that  of  a  familiar 
letter  adopted,  as  in  the  following  :— 

f  Saturday  Morning,  May  10.  t  «      My  dear  Sir,  i 

|     Dear  Fanny,  |  1  If  you  can  come  next  * 

We  are  going  to  Irving 's  |  $  Sunday  we  shall  be  equally  | 

|  Cliff  this  afternoon  for  wild  i  |  glad  to  see  you,  but  do  not  | 

9  flowers.     Will  you  oblige  us  |  |  trust  to  any  of  Martin's  ap-  | 

|  by  making  one  of  out  little  I  $  pointments  in  future. 


party?     If  so,  we  will  call  |  *  of  lamb  as  before,  at  half- 

for  you  at  two  o'clock.    Do}  |  past  four,  and  the  heart  of 

go.  I  I  Lamb  for  ever. 

Yours  affectionately,        f  if  Yours  truly, 

Libbie.    }  J  U.  Lamb. 

Please  answer  by  bearer.       ?  i     30th  March,  1821. 
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NOTES  OF  INVITATION. 

Csftpt.      (Ja.-med'   C?T^.   <z/e<z>-ld/    /leauedfo' 


Acceptance. 

dsfttQl,.    &*r&7,&aA-t//'    \^y<z/d(m-    Acid  ■mt-icw' 


ve-wu-e, 


Regret. 

v-tt-di/yiedd  eMtja-ije'wieii./d,  -ne  -id  tt'nci.-uAe  /&  acce-tit' 
e-vewcvttz,   ^Ae  30lA  ■c-rtdtaizz. 


fewt-t-e, 


Qts\tted tzciu ,    \</7?€i.'tc-/i  /6wi>. 
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NOTES  OF  INVITATION.-Coiitinued. 

Notes  of  invitation  differ  from  ordinary  letters  in  the  follow- 
ing ways:  1.  More  formal;  2.  Wholly  or  partly  written  in 
the  third  person  ;  3.  Date  is  generally  written  at  the  bottom  ; 
4.  They  are  without  signature. 

2.  Materials— The  paper  and  envelopes  used  should  be  of  the 
finest  quality. 

3.  A  dinner  invitation  should  be  answered  immediately, 
others  (if  answered  at  all)  not  later  than  the  third  day. 

4.  Kegrets— It  is  more  friendly  and  courteous  to  state  a  reason 
for  non-attendance,  than  to  decline  without  any  assigned  cause. 

After  having  accepted  an  invitation,  never  absent  yourself 
without  the  strongest  reasons. 

Birth-day  Celebration. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  II  A.  Matthews  ropiest  the  honor  of  J.  A. 
Austin' s  company  to  celebrate  their  son's  majority,  mi  Wednes- 
day evening,  January  fifth,  1887. 

140:;  Arch  St.  R.  S.  V.  P.  * 

To  Meet  Visiting  Friends. 

Mr.  and,  Mrs.  ('.  W.  George  request  lite  pleasure  of  W.  N. 
Tarnutzer's  company,  on  Fridgy  evtmnff,  November  VM.h,from 
eight  to  eleven  o'Sfoefc;  to  meet  \V.  A.   [Vomer. 

Broad  and  Walnut  Sis.,  Philadelphia. 


EXCURSION. 


i 


I                  iw-ounoii/ja.                    5  i          Mr,  Taylor  solicits  the  honor  I 

}        Mr.  Smith  would  be  pleased  to  :  \  „,-  „//,nd,„<i   Miss  Adams  to  the  \ 

i  have  your  company  on  I'hursday,  .'  jf                 ,,,        ,                       ,     s 

I  Sept.  15th,  to  visit  the  park.       '     :  I  "J" ''"  ""  V}ur*day  evening  next.    B 

y.        Carriages  will  be  in  wailing  at  J  \                Tuesday,  Xor.  :;. 

t  the  Continental  Until  at    I  o'clock  8  '.                                                                   t 

%  P.M.                                                       \  8         The   bearer  will   wait  for  the  \ 

y,        Continental  Hotel.     R.S.V.P.  g  »  arJwcr.                                          i 

#  *         Yourself  mid  family  are   re*  J 

II  ill  Miss  White  do  Mr.  Neal  *  I  spectfuUy  'invited  lo    at/end   the  5 

y,  the  honor  in  accompany  him  in  a  '.  '.  fy,neralof                                         J 

"'  drive   /a    Druid   Hill  Park  this  s  J         ,,       ..            ,.                          % 

laftemoont      If  so.   Miss   White  |  J        Miss  Sarah  Prideaux,        | 

*}  ir/rt  please   state  what  hum-  will  '.  ifrom  the  residence  oj  the  Rev.  J.  % 

y.  be  most  convenient.                        %  \  L.   VaUandigham,  on    Saturday,  > 

t         _                       ,,  ,   ,                                   5  8   the  '2<)th  ins/  .  Iii  lean-  the  houseat  I 

|      Barnum  s  Hotel,                          jj  t  2  o'clock  P.  M.,    and  proceed  to  \ 

3            Wednesday  morning,  May  A.  \  ,,    While  ('nil:  Church.*                  t 

\                                                    '       ?  3            Newark,  Dee.  Tab.                 % 

*  R.S.V.P.     French,   "  Answer  if  you  please." 
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HOW  TO  WRITE 
BUSINESS  AND  VISITING  CARDS. 


Uses.— To  serve  as  credentials,  or  certificates  of  authority 
when  an  indorsement  or  an  introduction  is  written  upon  it. 

2.— To  make  known  one's  name  to  a  stranger. 

3.— To  announce  a  visitor's  name  when  making  a  call. 

4.— Business  cards  are  used  by  business  men  to  show  their 
kind  and  place  of  business. 

Titles. — Social  titles  are  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Bliss.  A  man  and  his  wife  some- 
times use  a  joint  card,  written  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Barnard.  A  married 
woman  living  with  her  husband  generally  uses  her  husband's  name  instead 
of  her  own,  as  Mrs.  Rev.  J.  C.  Myers.  Mother  and  daughter  when  visiting 
together  often  use  the  same  card  (the  daughter's  name  is  placed  below  her 
mother's  name).  When  two  or  more  daughters  are  in  society,  the  card  of 
the  eldest  is  written  Miss  Barnard,  those  of  the  others  Miss  Libbie  Barnard, 
Miss  Rose  Barnard,  etc.  Clergymen,  physicians  and  dentists  use  their 
professional  titles  instead  of  Mr. 
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akd^^eytt^d/d. 

3)r.  find  fflrs.  3.  (Eocrcit, 

7/2  Ashland. 

filrs  J)cict<CRompson, 
llie  iflisses  IBompsoH. 

Wicks  &  Nichols, 

Meriden,  Ills. 

Off.  &  ^c/y, 

A  ttorney-al-La  w, 

ii  Reaper  Block, 

Chicago. 

Grace  Church, 

IVenotta,  Ills. 

How  To  Write,  Collect  and  Transfer  Notes; 

1.  Notes  are  very  common,  and  of  great  utility  in  business. 
At  the  present  time  a  large  proportion  of  business  is  transacted 
on  credit,  tbat  is,  a  tradesman  instead  of  paying  for  bis  stock 
when  be  buys  it,  promises  to  pay  at  some  future  time;  that 
promise,  whether  oral  or  written,  is  itself  property,  and  may 
be  transferred  from  one  to  another.  Hence  notes  which  are  a 
written  and  unconditional  admission  and  evidence  of  tlie  debt, 
facilitate  the  use  of  credit,  which  is  and  has  been  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  extension  of  commerce  and  trade. 

2.  A  Note  is  a  written  promise,  signed  by  the  person  promis- 
ing to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  at  a  certain  time,  to  some 
person  named,  or  to  his  order,  or  to  the  bearer. 

3.  Two  kinds  of  Notes,  those  payable  to  bearer,  and  to  order. 
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4.  A  note  payable  at  a  future  time  is  not  due  till  three  days 
after  the  specified  day  of  payment. 

5.  A  note  may  be  drawn  to  the  maker's  own  order,  with  his 
indorsement,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transfer  of  the 
note  without  requiring  the  holder  to  indorse  it. 

6.  In  the  hands  of  the  original  holder  of  the  note  it  is  a  bind- 
ing contract,  providing  it  has  all  the  requisites  of  a  binding 
contract,  but  not  otherwise. 

7.  A  note  obtained  through  fraud  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent 
party  who  has  acquired  it  for  a  valuable  consideration  in  good 
faith,  may  be  collected. 

8.  A  note  made  by  an  intoxicated  person,  or  minor,  is  void. 

9.  A  note  negotiable  must  contain  live  things:  (1)  that  the 
date  of  payment  be  certain  to  come;  (2)  that  it  have  one  of  the 
two  words  order  or  bearer ;  (3)  that  the  amount  be  specified  and 
certain  ;  (4)  that  it  be  payable  in  money  only;  (5)  that  it  be  an 
unconditional  promise. 

10.  Paper  payable  to  bearer  is  transferred  by  delivery,  pay- 
able to  order  by  indorsement. 

11-  A  signature  written  with  a  lead  pencil  is  valid. 

12.  An  indorser  can  avoid  liability  by  writing  "without 
recourse"  on  the  back  of  the  note  with  his  signature. 

13.  If  no  time  is  specified,  the  note  is  payable  on  demand. 

14.  ah  the  parties  who  have  written  their  names  on  a  note 
are  liable  for  the  amount  due;  but  only  one  satisfaction  can  be 
recovered. 

15.  A  promissory  note  does  not  bear  interest  until  after  ma- 
turity, unless  so  specified. 

16.  To  make  the  indorser  of  a  note  responsible,  the  note 
must  be  presented  and  payment  demanded  of  the  maker  on 
the  very  day  when  it  comes  due.  If  payment  is  refused,  notice 
must  be  given  immediately  to  the  indorser  or  indorsers. 

17.  A  note  given  by  one  who  cannot  write  should  be  wit- 
nessed. 

18.  A  note  destroyed  by  fire  can  be  collected  by  sufficient 
proof. 

19.  Fraudulently  making  or  altering  a  written  instrument 
is  forgery. 

20.  A  forged  instrument  is  not  commercial  paper,  and  one 
whose  name  is  forged  cannot  be  made  responsible. 
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21.  Negotiable  paper  payable  to  bearer,  or  indorsed  in  blank, 
Which  has  been  stolen  or  lost,  cannot  be  collected  by  the  thief 
or  finder,  but  a  bolder  who  receives  it  in  good  faith  before 
maturity  for  value,  can  hold  it  against  the  owner's  claims. 

22.  Money  paid  under  mistake  must  be  refunded. 

23.  A  note  made  in  one  State,  payable  in  another,  must  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  that  State  in  which  it  is  to  be  paid. 

24.  Demand  for  payment  of  a  note  must  be  made  upon  the 
last  day  of  grace  ;  if  that  day  is  the  Sabbath  or  a  holiday, 
demand  must  be  made  on  the  day  previous. 

2.'i.  One  who  receives  commercial  paper  knowing  it  to  have 
invalidating  defects,  gets  no  better  right  to  enforce  it  or  collect 
it,  than  the  one  from  whom  he  received  it  bad. 

26.  If  a  person  at  the  time  of  taking  a  note,  has  notice  that  it 
is  void  through  fraud,  or  upon  any  legal  grounds,  he  acquires 
only  the  rights  of  the  payee. 

27.  A  note  as  a  gift  is  void  for  want  of  a  consideration. 

28.  An  accommodation  note  is  one  for  which  the  maker 
receives  no  consideration,  but  which  he  makes  for  the  purpose 
of  lending  his  credit  to  the  party  or  parties  in  whose  favor  the 
note  is  drawn. 

29.  Where  a  person  takes  a  note  cfisr  &s  same  is  due,  he  only 
acquires  the  rights  of  the  original  payee  to  the  note,  and  his 
claim  can  be  defeated  by  any  legal  defence  by  the  maker  of  the 
note,  such  as  want  or  failure  of  consideration  It  is  otherwise 
with  an  innocent  purchaser,  who  acquires  the  paper  in  good 
faith  before  its  maturity,  and  without  notice  of  the  defence. 

31).  Upon  presentment  for  payment  and  refusal  by  maker  at 
maturity,  the  note  should  be  protested  by  Notary  Public. 

81.  An  extension  of  the  time  of  a  note  by  holder,  releases 
sureties  and  indorsers. 

32.  The  signature  on  a  note  or  bill  need  not  be  proven,  unless 
it  is  first  denied  under  oath. 

33.  When  several  persons  unite  in  a  note  and  say:  "ire  promise," 
or  "we jointly  promise,"  it  is  a  joint  liability  only,  and  all  must 
be  sued;  hut  if  they  snv  ire  or  either  of  us  promise,  or  "  we  jointly 
and  fmeralhi  promise,"  th^  liability  is  both  joint  and  several,  and 
either  or  all  may  be  sued. 

34.  When  a  note  says  "T promise"  but  is  signed  by  two  oi 
more,  they  are  severally  liable,  and  either  one  can  be  sued. 
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|htsiucss  forms, 


NOTES. 

[Form  1.] 


/8/6. 60.  (fyfy i* /  Vt  //e,  0%&- ,  €>c/.J',  /Jfa. 


%/-}te  wett.4  a//f>  r/ff/e  O* ■'  /r-u/r.Je  fe  v/<7?/ 


j-<e 


}  tee. 

[Form  2.1 

Naperville,  Ills.,  Oct.  10.  188.". 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  X.  A.  Lundy,  or 

order,  Four  Hundred  and  Forty  Dollars  at  Second   i\ational 

Bank. 

P.  C.  Crimmins. 

[Form  3.1 

Earlville,  Oct,  12,  1885. 

On  demand  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  J.  D.  Jones, 
Twenty-five  "7  ,on  Dollars.     Value  received. 

J.  P.  Reynolds. 

[Form  4.] 

Ottawa,  July  20,  1885. 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay,  sixty  days  after 

date,  to  my  own  order,  Two  Hundred  Dollars . 

with  interest  at  eight  per  cent. 

A.  S.  Barnard. 


[Form  5.  ]  Kon-Kego  Ha  b  le  No  te. 

$840.15.  Naperville,  Nov.  20,  1885. 

Ninety  days  after  date  1  promise  to  pay  (J.  E.  Selhy  Three 
Hundred  and  Forty  15/ioo  Dollars,  for  value  received,  with  in- 
terest at  eight  per  cent. 

Harry  Morse. 
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[Form  fi.]  Joint  Note. 


$-200.  Lisle,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

One  year  from  date,  we  promise  to  pay  P.  D.  Crinimins, 
or  order,  Two  Hundred  Dollars.    Value  received. 

Fred.  Moulton. 

Chas.  Schwartz. 

[Form  ".]         Principal  and  Surety  Note. 

ftiOoT  Chicago,  Sept.  21,  1885. 

For  value  received,  on  or  before  July  27,  1886,  I  promise 
to  pay  to  the  order  of  Grover  Cleveland,  Six  Hundred  Dollars. 

Peter  Thompson,  Principal. 
Jasper  Dille,  Surety. 

fi®"  Note. — The  general  form  of  a  Principal  and  Surety  is  for  the 
principal  to  properly  sign  the  note,  and  the  surety  to  endorse  it. 

[Form  8.J  Payable  to  Bearer. 

$455.  Napervillo,  Jan.  27,  1886. 

One  day  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  Fred.  J.  Davis,  or 
bearer,  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty-five  Dollars,  with  interest 
from  date.    Value  received.  J.  L.  Nichols. 


[Form  9.1  J0iat  and  Several  Note. 

Earl,  Nov.  2.5,  1885. 
Ten  months  after  date,  we,  cr  either  of  us,  promise  to  pay 
Maggie  Patterson  Two  Thousand  Dollars,  value  received. 

E.  C.  Wicks. 
John  Lindsley. 

[Form  10.]  Chattel  Note. 


$700.  Earlville.  Aug.  17,  1886. 

Thirty  days  from  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to 
pay  A.  B.  Cody,  or  order,  Seven  Hundred  Dollars  in  Warren- 
ville  Flour,  at  the  then  market  rate,  the  same  to  be  delivered 
at  the  option  of  the  owner  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of 
Earlville.  B.  B.  Boecker. 

[Form  11.]  Produce  Note. 

Naperville,  Nov.  20,  1886. 
For  value  received,  we  promise  to  pay  to  Geo.  Finkbiner, 
on  demand,  Thirty-seven  Dollars,  in  goods  at  our  store. 

J.  L.  Nichols  &  Co. 
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Assignment  of  Same. 
(to  be  endorsed  on  the  back  of  a  Note). 
For  value  received,  I  assign  the  within  note  to  A.  H. 
Miller,  without  (or  with)  recourse,  this  20th  day  of  Jan.,  1887. 

Geo.  Finkbiner. 


[Fob*  12.]  Note  Withotd  Grace. 

Naperville,  June  20,  1886.    /' 
Ten  days  after  date,  without  grace,  I  promise  to  pay  Geo.( 
Reuss,  or  order,  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars. 
Value  received.  W.  W.  Wrckle. 


[Form  13.1  Instalment  Note. 


$1200.  Meriden,  June  5,  1885. 

For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Alexander  Riddler, 
or  order,  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars  in  the  manner  following, 
viz.:  Two  Hundred  Dollars  in  two  months  from  date,  and  the 
balance  in  instalments  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars  each,  payable 
every  two  months  thereafter,  until  the  whole  amount  shall  be 
paid.  J.  L.  Nichols. 


[Foem  14.]  Judgment  Note. 


9600.00.  Naperville,  July  1,  1886. 

One  year  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  H.  M.  Selirepfer, 
or  order,  Six  Hundred  Dollars  at  First  National  Bank,  with 
interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  after  July  26,  1887,  until 
paid. 

And  to  secure  the  payment  of  said  amount,  I  hereby  author- 
ize, irrevocably,  any  attorney  of  any  Court  of  Record  to  appear 
for  me  in  such  Court,  in  term  time  or  vacation,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  and  confess  a  judgment  without  process  in  favor  of 
the  holder  of  this  Note,  for  such  amount  as  may  appear  to  be 
unpaid  thereon,  together  with  the  costs  and  twenty  dollars 
attorney's  fees,  and  to  waive  and  release  all  errors  which  may 
intervene  in  any  such  proceedings,  and  consent  to  immediate 
execution  upon  such  judgment,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirm- 
ing all  that  the  said  attorney  may  do  by  virtue  hereof. 

J.  G.  Cross. 
4 
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[Form  15.]  Collateral  Note. 

$500.  Mendota,  Sept.  2.1,  185C 

Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  <,f 
Elmer  Wicks,  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  without  defalcation,  for 
value  received. 

Having  deposited  United  States'  Bonds  of  the  nominal  value 
of  Six  Hundred  Dollars,  which  I  authorize  the  holder  of  this 
Note,  upon  the  non-performance  of  this  promise  at  maturity, 
to  sell,  either  at  the  Brokers'  Board  or  at  public  or  private 
sale,  without  demanding  payment  of  this  Note  or  the  debt  due 
thereon,  and  without  further  notice,  and  apply  proceeds,  or  as 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  tne  payment  of  this  Note, 
and  all  necessary  expenses  and  charges  holding  myself  respon- 
sible for  any  deficiency. 

rhilo  Barber. 


[Form  16.]  Accommodation  Note. 

Meriden,  March  13,  i886. 
Sixty  days  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 
Frank  Bryant  Five  Hundred  Dollars,  at  the  Earlville  National 
Bank,  without  defalcation. 
Value  received.  Ceo.  Lundy. 

Credit  the  drawer, 
Frank  Bryant. 


Form  of  Note  used  by  many  Wholesale  Houses. 

t  J/.j/o  Chicago,  May  ig,  1886.      i 

I  *  t 

Four  months  after  datz,  I ,  the  subscriber,  « 

J  residing  in  Massillon,  Stark  Co.,  State  oj  Ills.,  jj 
I  promise  to  pav  lo  the  order  of  Young,  Morse  j 
I  &*  Co.,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  (Dollars,  for  | 
•)  value  received,  negotiable  and  payable  without  | 
\  'I  defalcation  or  discount,  and  without  relief frorn  | 
I  any  valuation  or  appraisement  law,  with  cur=  | 
I  rent  rale  of  exchange  on  Uew  York. 
j      No.  89.     Due  Sept.  19/22.  H.  F.  Kendig.      | 
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How  the  Different  Notes  and  Bills  are  Indorsed. 

1. — Blank  Indorsement. 

A  blank  indorsement  is  writing  the  name  of  the  holder  on  the  back  of  the  note. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  best  form  of  indorsement,  and  should  rarely  be  used. 
Form  1  (page  29)  is  indorsed  in  blank  as  follows : 


N.  B. — This  note  is  now  transferable  without  further  indorsement. 


2. — Full  Indorsement. 

When  the  holder  writes  upon  the  back  of  the  note,  or  bill,  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid,  and  makes  it  payable  to  his  order,  and  signs 
his  name  below,  it  is  called  a  full  indorsement. 

Form  2  (page  29)  is  indorsed  in  full,  and  made  payable  to  the  order  of  J.  A. 
West. 


i4* 


N.  B. —  This  note  cannot  be  sold  or  transferred  without  Mr.   West's 
indorsement. 


-2  6  INDORSEMENTS. 

3. —  Qualified  Indorsement,  or  How  to  Avoid  Liability. 

This  is  generally  done  by  inserting  the  words  "without  recourse"  in  the 
indorsement.  It  relieves  the  indorser  from  all  llabiiiiy  to  pay,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  transfers  the  title  perfectly  to  the  one  to  whom  it  is  sold. 


4. — Restrictive  Indorsement. 

A  restrictive  indorsement  is  intended  to  confine  the  payment  to  some  particu- 
lar person  or  purpose.     Form  2  (page  29)  is  restrictively  indorsed  as  follows  : 


N.  B  — This  note  cannot  be  transfprred.  The  mere  omi=?ion  of  the  words 
'•order"  or  "hearer"  in  an  Indorsement  on  the  back  of  a  note  or  draft  does 
not  have  thf  same  effect  as  the  omission*  of  the  same  words  in  the  face  of 
the  note  or  draft.    If  omitted  on  the  face,  it  restricts  negotiability. 

5.  —  Conditional  Indorsement. 

Neither  the  original  character  of  the  note  nor  its  negotiability  is  affected  by  a 
conditional  indorsement.     Jl  only  affects  the  title  of  the  one  to  whom  it  is  trans- 


* 

f 

€<$ 

* 

ferred. 
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1.  INDORSEMENT  IN   BLANK. 

John  8.  Barton. 

2.  INDORSEMENT  IN    FULL. 

Pay  to  Jas.  Jones,  or  order. 
John  8.  Barton. 

S.     QUALIFIED  INDORSEMENT. 

Without  recourse. 

John  8.  Barton. 

4.      RESTRICTIVE  INDORSEMENTS. 

Pay  Robert  Hunter,  for  my  use. 
John  8.  Barton. 

Pay  to  Chas.  Harrison  only. 
John  S.  Barton. 


5.     CONDITIONAL  INDORSEMENT. 

Pay  George  Gray,  or  order, 
the  within,  unless  before  due  he 
receives  the  amount  from  my 
agent. 

John  8.  Barton. 

ti.      INDORSEMENT  BY   AN  AGENT. 

John  8.  Barton, 
Agent  for  Howard  Chester. 

7.      A  GUARANTY  ON  A  NOTE. 

For  value  received  in  cash,  I 
hereby  guarantee  the  payment  of 
the  within  Note. 

John  8.  Barton. 


1.  The  word  indorsement  signifies  a  writing  on  the  back  of  a 
bill  or  written  instrument. 

2.  The  indorsement  may  be  on  any  part  of  the  note,  or  on  a 
paper  annexed  to  it,  in  ink  or  in  pencil. 

3.  When  note  or  bill  is  drawn  payable  to  a  person  or  his 
order,  it  is  transferable  only  by  his  indorsement.  Nothing  else 
in  law  will  hold  the  parties  to  a  note  directly  liable  to  the 
holder. 

4.  When  money  is  received  on  a  bill  or  note,  the  amount  and 
date  of  receiving  should  be  plainly  written  on  the  back  of  the 
paper. 

THE  FORM  OF  A  MONEY  ENDORSEMENT. 


a  •»-  J 


!  11* 
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CHECKS. 


I      ?  stamp.^  3°-  *W.  i     Chicago,  April  6, 1886. 


yf  4as>S99ae4 


Rapervillc  taxational  Bank, 


jj\  /  •>  "-Stay  /& £2$  rfyu   1"  Xs. SlaSirCwn ,o-l  CyleUi-, 


i^/\j '(  Yt^e  i  CZ/i&rrda/irt  Lci^la^td 


VW'J 


\$iooo.  I  jLcrfQfa/. 

1.  Payable  to  Bearer. 

$l.-i0.o6T  Naperville,  Jan.  1,  1886. 

First  National  Bank,  Pay  to  J.  L.  Nichols,  or  bearer. 
One  Hundred  Fifty  Dollars. 

Willard  Scott  &  Co. 

2.  Payable  to  Order. 


$240.45.  Earlville,  June  6,  1886, 

Earl  Exchange  Bank,  Pay  to  F.  B.  Smith,  or  order. 
Two  Hundred  Forty  45/      Dollars. 

J         I  100 

O.  M.  Powers. 
3.  Certificate  of  Deposit. 


fJ2"..00.  Philadelphia,  Nov.  12,  1885. 

Keystone  National  Bank, 
Thomas  Hendricks  has  deposited  in  this  Bank  Two 
Hundred  Twenty-Five  Dollars,  payable  to  the  order  of  John 
A.  Logan,  on  the  return  of  this  certificate  properly  indorsed. 

C.  E.  Cramer,  Cashier. 


1.  A  check  is  a  written  order,  addressed  to  a  bank,  by  a 
person  having  money  at  that  bank  on  deposit,  directing  the 
payment  to  the  person  therein  named,  or  to  bearer,  a  stated 
sum  of  money,  upon  presentment  of  the  check. 

'_'.  A  check  which  has  been  exhibited  to  t  lie  bank  <m  whieh 
it  is  drawn,  and  been  marked  "good,"  and  signed  by  the 
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proper  officer  of  the  bank,  is  called  a  "certified  check."  It 
amounts  to  an  acceptance  by  the  bank,  and  creates  liability  to 
pay  on  the  part  of  the  bank. 

3.  A  check  is  not  due  till  presented.  It  is  negotiable.  It 
has  no  days  of  grace. 

4.  Giving  a  check  is  no  payment  of  an  indebtedness,  unless 
the  check  is  paid. 

5.  The  death  of  the  maker  of  the  check  before  presentment 
to  the  bank,  renders  the  check  null  and  void. 

6.  A  forged  check  paid  by  the  bank  is  the  bank's  loss,  and 
not  the  depositor's. 

7.  A  safe  bank  ought  to  be  patronized,  for  it  is  dangerous  to 
keep  in  possession  or  carry  large  sums  of  money. 

8.  It  is  the  safest  rule  always  to  act  with  diligence  in  pre- 
senting, checks  for  payment. 

9.  Payment  of  a  check  may  be  stopped  by  subsequent  order 
to  bank  by  maker  before  presentment  of  check. 

10.  The  amount  of  a  check  should  always  be  written  out  in 
words. 

11.  Every  holder  of  a  check  is  liable  to  a  subsequent  holder 
only  for  the  time  for  which  he  would  be  held,  if  originally 
liable. 

12.  Certificates  of  Deposit  are  used  when  money  is  deposited 
for  a  short  time,  and  no  regular  bank  account  is  kept.  They 
can  be  used  the  same  as  a  certified  check. 


FACTS  WORTH  KXOWING  ABOUT  DRAFTS. 

1.  A  draft  or  bill  of  exchange  is  a  written  order  from  A.  to 
B.,  directing  B.  to  pay  to  C.  a  sum  of  money.  A.  is  called  the 
drawer,  B.  the  drawee,  and  C.  the  payee.  Sometimes  A.,  the 
drawer,  is  made  the  payee  himself.  The  bill  is  usually  drawn 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  payee  or  to  bearer.  When  the 
drawee  has  agreed  to  pay  the  bill,  he  is  called  the  aceeptor. 

2.  The  drawer's  agreement  is  to  pay  the  draft,  if  the  peison 
upon  whom  it  is  drawn  does  not. 

3.  The  person  drawn  upon  is  under  no  obligation  to  the 
holder  of  the  draft,  unless  he  accepts  it. 
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4.  An  acceptance  is  usually  written  across  the  face  of  a 
draft,  and  for  distinctness  in  red  ink.  The  party  or  parties 
accepting,  write  their  name  or  names  and  date  with  the  word 
"accepted"  across  the  middle  of  the  hill  or  draft. 

5.  After  an  acceptance,  the  acceptor  is  the  principal  debtor 
to  the  holder.  His  liability  is  similar  to  that  of  the  signer  of  a 
note. 

6.  Drafts  are  negotiable  both  before  and  after  acceptance, 
and  are  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  notes. 

7.  AVhen  acceptance  or  payment  is  refused,  the  draft  or  bill 
is  protested. 

8.  A  protest  is  a  formal  declaration,  made  by  a  Notary  Pub- 
lic, under  his  hand  and  seal  at  the  request  of  the  holder,  for 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment. 

9.  Notice  of  non-payment,  either  verbal  or  written,  must  the 
same  day,  or  the  next  day  thereafter,  be  given  to  the  indorser, 
to  hold  him  liable. 

10.  Bills  of  exchange  are  usually  collected  through  the  me- 
dium of  banks  or  bankers. 

11.  For  safety  money  should  always  be  sent  in  drafts  or  bills 
of  exchange,  drawn  payable  to  the  order  of  the  person  to  whom 
sent. 

12.  Drafts  have  days  of  grace,  but  the  acceptor,  who  is  thq 
party  originally  held  bound,  may  be  allowed  whatever  indul- 
gence or  delay  the  holder  pleases  to  extend  short  of  the  limita- 
tions by  the  statute,  which  varies  from  fourteen  days  to  three 
months. 

13.  Drafts  drawn  at  sight  or  on  demand  are  not  presented 
for  acceptance,  but  for  payment  only. 

14.  By  acceptance  the  drawee  admits  the  prior  signature,  and 
cannot  afterwards  refuse  to  pay,  on  the  ground  that  the 
drawer's  signature  was  forged.  An  acceptor  is  bound  to  know 
the  drawer's  hand-writing. 

15.  Bills  of  exchange  must  be  presented  for  acceptance  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  they  are  received  by  the  payee.  A 
good  business  man  will  never  delay  in  this  matter. 

16.  Presentment  must  be  made  during  the  usuaJ  business 
hours. 

17.  Business  hours,  except  in  case  of  banks,  include  the 
whole  day,  down  to  hours  of  rest  in  the  evening. 
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18.  One  partner  is  competent  to  accept  a  bill  drawn  on  a  firm 
of  which  he  is  a  member. 

19.  Drafts  may  be  drawn  to  one's  own  order,  and  then  in- 
dorsed in  favor  of  the  party  to  whom  sent. 

20.  Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange  are  usually  drawn  in  sets, 
called  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  of  Exchange,  all  of  the 
same  date  and  tenor,  and  so  worded  that  when  one  is  paid  the 
others  are  void.  They  are  sent  by  different  mails  as  a  precau- 
tion against  loss  or  delay.  Sola  is  the  name  given  to  a  single 
bill. 

21.  A  Draft  may  be  made  payable  at  sight,  on  presentation' 
or  a  certain  time  after  sight,  or  on  demand,  or  a  certain  time 
after  date. 

22.  A  promise  "to  accept"  will  be  equivalent  to  an  accept- 
ance, if  it  has  given  credit  to  the  bill. 
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If  ,  I 

I      I  ...O^W  of  Wtovuay  J  W.  %on.c*,  | 

S4/,'I  ^vuocKuvtbtc-^cn-vbs"^  eFifttj. —  tyoUa-z-s.  I 

fjfelf  cZ  '      "  10°  jf 

Ipijjj  ^Ocvlu-c-  wchjVvhicfv  ^    pface  i'o  flfcco-u.H-t  of  j, 

1.   %fc*  Dra/i!. 
$300.  Naperville,  July  10,  1886. 

At  sight  pay  to  the  order  of  Frank  Keeler,  Five  Hun- 
dred Dollars,  and  charge  to  the  account  of. 
To  D.  Bowers,  E.  Miller. 

Meriden,  Ills.  # 
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2.   Time  Draft. 

$100.  Troy  Grove,  Aug.  1,  1885. 

At  ten  days  sight  pay  to  the  order  of  Bernie  Rogers  at 
the   Mendota   First    National   Bank,   One  Hundred    Dollars. 
Value  received. 
To  Unas.  Strong,  Clark  Dowling. 

Mendota,  Ills.  ______ 

li.    Time  Draft,  Second  Form. 

9430.30.  Ottawa,  July  5,  1886. 

Ten  days  from  date  pay  to  J.  L.   Nichols,  or  order, 
Four  Hundred  Fifty  30/ioo  Dollars,     Value  received. 
To  Fred.  J.  Davis,  William  Curtis. 

Ottawa,  Ills. 


4.  Drafts  to  our  own  Order. 
$500.       •  Wlieaton.  May  1,  1886. 

Ten  days   after   sight    pay   to   my    own    order   Five 
Hundred  Dollars,   and  charge  to 
To  Reed  Avery,  Eufus  Parks, 

Earlville,  Ills. 

5.   Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange. 

New  York.  Dec.  24,  1885. 
Two  months  after  sight  of  this  first  of  exchange,  (second 
and  third  unpaid,)  pay  to  A.  B.  Barton,  fifty  pounds  sterling 
with  exchange  on  New  York,  and  charge  to  my  account. 
To  Thomas  Sailor,  N.  Briley. 

Liverpool. 


DUE-BILLS. 

A  ■  JfJ/J 


i  im-ei. 
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On  Demand. 


$250.00.  Naperville,  July  1,  1885. 

Due  J.  O.  Everett,  on  demand,  Two  Hundred  Fifty 
Dollars  in  goods  from  my  store,  for  value  received. 

'  A.  T.  Hanson. 

In  Merchandise. 

Lincoln,  Nov.  14,  1885. 
Due  R.  Williams,  or  order,  One  Thousand  Dollars,  payable 
in  wheat  at  market  price,  on  the  first  day  of  January  next. 


81 000.00.  Charles  Lamb. 


Due-Bill  is  not  generally  payable  to  order,  nor  is  it  assign- 
ble  by  mere  indorsement.  It  is  simply  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  debt. 

Due-bills  do  not  draw  interest,  unless  so  specified. 


ORDERS. 


ea-Jt, 


(^///edddd.  {^s//-  cJj'l&'twt-  <>7%)  't&e-tt  /i/ec 

1  <$.  arffa&». 


2.  In  Full  of  Account. 


$25.00.  St.  Louis,  April  13,  1886. 

C.  A.  Mather,  Esq.  : 

Please  pay  John  Rickert,    or 

bearer,  Twenty-Five  Dollars  in  goods,  and  this  shall  be  your 

receipt  in  full  of  my  account. 

F.  D.  Crimmins. 
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3.  For  Goods. 

New  Orleans,  March  4,  1886. 
Mr.  Howard  Goodrich: 

Please  send  me  per  bearer  ten  barrels  of  Genesee 
Flour,  and  oblige, 

Tours  truly,  Minnie  Howard. 


Orders  are  negotiable,  but  the  person  on  whom  they  are 
drawn  are  not  under  obligation  to  pay  them,  unless  they  have 
been  accepted,  for  an  order  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  draft. 
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Receipt  for  Payment  on  Account. 


fol-     c//s/C^lCli,d    <?-?£    €l^CC^C'n/. 


:/ 


$250.  J/L   JB^f^^CmH. 

2.  Receipt  for  Settlement  of  an  Account. 

Received  from    Thomas  Rourke,     Two    Hundred    and 
Twenty  14/u>o  Dollars,  in  settlement  of  account  to  date. 

C.  E.  Selby. 

3.  Receipt  in  Full  of  all  Demands. 

Meriden,  Jan.  14,  1S86. 
Received  of  E.  R.  Wicks,  One  Thousand  Dollars,  in  fall 
of  all  demands  to  date.  J.  F.  Hielscher. 


4.  Receipt  for  a  Particular  Bill. 

Brooklyn,  Aug.  1,  188<? 
Received  of  Morris  Cliggitt,  Four  Hundred  Dollars,  In 
payment  for  a  bill  of  merchandise.  Henry  Taylor. 
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5.  Receipt  for  Rent.  . 

Received  of  L.  Heininger,  Forty  Dollars,  in  full  for  one 
month's  rent  of  residence  at  44  Olive  street. 

J.  G.  Litt. 

6.  Receipt  for  a  Note. 

Rec'd,  Buffalo,  March  6,  188(5,  from  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Co., 
their  note  of  this  date,  at  three  months,  our  favor,  for  twelve 
Hundred  and  Twenty  Dollars;  which,  when  paid,  will  be  in 
full  of  account  rendered  to  1st  instant. 


$1200.20.  Willie  Barber. 

7.  Receipt  for  Service. 

Lemout,  Ju  ly  23,  1886. 
Received  from  Samuel  Lynn,  Forty-Four  Dollars,  in  full 
for  service  to  date. 
liXooT  Daniel  Furbush. 

8.  Indorsement  of  a  Partial  Payment  of  a  Note. 

Received,  March  4, 1885,  on  account  of  within  note,  Three 
Hundred  Dollars  (§300.00). 


9.  Receipt  for  Borrowed  Money. 

?H5.00.  Naperville,  July  20,  1886. 

Borrowed  and  received  from  D.  B.  Givler,  Thirty-Five 
dollars,  which  I  promise  to  pay  on  demand,  with  interest. 

Henry  Raymer. 

10.  Receipt  for  Property. 

Rochester,  April  14,  1886. 
Received  of  Louis  Heininger,  the  following  enumerated 
articles,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  him,  and  returned  on  his  de- 
mand: One  Gold  Watch,  two  Promissory  Notes,  each  dated 
March  4,  1886,  and  signed  by  Henry  Taylor,— one  for  Three 
Hundred  Dollars,  and  one  for  Seven  Hundred,  each  due  one 

year  from  date. 

William  Place. 
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11.     Receipt  for  Payment  by  the  hand  of  a  Third  Party. 
4T)O.U07  Juliet,  June  4,  1886. 

Received  from  Carl  Cook  by  the  hand  of  Frank  Furbush, 
Four  Handled  and  Fifty  Dollars,  in  lull  for  proceeds  of  sale  of 
stock,  sold  May  28,  1886. 

John  Rourke. 


A  Receipt  is  an  acknowledgment  in  writing  that  a  certain 
sum  of  money  or  thing  has  been  received  by  the  party  giving 
the  same.  A  man  is  not  bound  by  law  to  give  a  receipt,  but 
by  universal  custom  and  courtesy  of  business,  receipts  are 
generally  given. 

A  complete  receipt  requires  the  following  statements  : 

1.  That  a  payment  has  been  received. 

2.  The  date  of  the  payment. 

3.  The  amount  or  article  received. 

4.  From  whom  received;  and  if  for  another,  on  whose  behalf 
payment  is  made. 

5.  To  what  debt  or  purpose  it  is  to  be  applied. 

6.  By  whom  received;  and  if  for  another,  on  whose  behalf  it 
was  received. 

7.  If  the  giving  and  receiving  of  receipts  was  more  strictly 
held  to  in  the  transactions  of  the  various  kinds  of  business, 
less  trouble,  fewer  law-suits,  and  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars  would  be  the  result. 

8.  If  payment  is  made  upon  account,  upon  a  special  debt,  or  in 
full,  it  should  be  so  stated  in  the  receipt. 

9.  When  an  agent  signs  a  receipt,  he  should  sign  his  name, 
and  then  write  his  principal's  name  underneath. 

10.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  a  receipt  on  paying  a  note, 
draft,  or  other  instrument  indorsed  by  the  payee,  because  the 
instrument  itself  becomes  a  receipt. 

11.  If  a  receipt  is  obtained  through  fraud,  or  given  under 
error  or  mistake,  it  is  void. 
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DEEDS. 

1.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  deed  can  only  be  made  before 
certain  persons  authorized  to  t;ike  the  same:  such  as  Justices 
of  the  Peace;  Notaries;  Masters  in  Chancery;  Judges  and 
Clerks  of  the  Courts;  Commissioners  of  Deeds,  etc. 

2.  A  deed  without  consideration  is  void. 

3.  Any  person  of  legal  age.  competent  to  transact  business, 
and  owning  real  estate,  may  convey  it  by  deed. 

4.  The  deed  takes  effect  upon  its  delivery  to  the  person  au- 
thorized to  receive  it,  and  should  be  recorded  at  once. 

5.  After  the  acknowledgment  of  a  deed  the  parties  have  no 
right  to  make  the  slightest  alteration. 

6.  The  person  making  the  deed  is  called  the  grantor,  the 
person  to  whom  the  deed  is  delivered  is  called  grantee. 

7.  A  Warranty  Deed.— The  grantor  warrants  the  title  to 
be  good,  and  agrees  to  defend  the  same  against  all  persons 

A  Quit  Claim  Deed  releases  only  what  interest  the  grant- 
or has  in  the  property. 

8.  Never  purchase  real  estate  without  a  careful  examination 
of  the  title,  either  by  yourself  or  a  trusty  attorney. 

9.  Always  procure  an  abstract  of  title  before  advancing 
money  or  signing  contract  for  purchase  of  land  or  lots. 


WARRANTY  DEED.— Long  Form, 

THIS  INDENTUBE,— made  this  Second  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
between  Andrew  Samson  and  Polly  Ann  Samson,  hi*  wife,  of 
the  Village  of  JVaperville,  in  the  County  of  Ihi  Page,  and  State 
of  Illinois,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Ebenezer  P.  Stmight  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  in  the  County  of  Cool:  and  State  of  Illinois, 
party  of  the  second  part: 

Witxesseth,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  Ten  thousand  Eight  hundred  and 
ninety  ($10,890. 00)  Dollars,  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
and  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  forever  released  and  dis- 
charged therefrom,  haw  granted,  bargained,  sold,  remised, 
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released,  conveyed,  aliened  and  confirmed,  and  by  these  pres- 
ents do--grant,  bargain,  sell,  remise,  release,  convey,  alien, 
and  confirm  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  all  the  following  described  lots, 
pieces,  or  parcel  of  land,  situated  in  the  County  of  Du  Page, 
and  State  of  Illinois,  and  known  and  described  as  follows, 
to-wit: 

The  North-west  quarter  of  Section  Thirty-six  (36)  in  Township 
thirty-eight  (38)  North,  of  Range  eleven  (11)  East  of  the  Third  Prin-> 
cipal  Meridian,  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  by  Government 
survey.  Also,  an  equal  undivided  one-half  interest  in  Lot  number 
one  (1)  in  Block  number  three  (3)  of  Smith's  subdivision  of  Schuyler's 
addition  to  the  Village  of  Naperville,  in  the  County  ami  State  afore' 
said. 

Together  with  All,  and  Singular  the  hereditaments  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertain- 
ing, and  the  reversion  and  reversions,  remainder  and  remain- 
ders, rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof;  and  all  of  the  estate, 
right,  title,  interest,  claim,  or  demand  whatsoever,  of  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  either  in  law  or  equity,  of,  in,  and  to 
the  above  bargained  premises,  with  the  hereditaments  and  ap- 
purtenances: To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  said  premises  above 
bargained  and  described,  with  the  appurtenances,  unto  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

And  the  said  Andrew  Samson  and  Polly  Ann  Samson,  his  wife, 
party  of  the  first  part,  for  themselves  and  t/ieir  heirs,  executors, 
and  administrators,  do  covenant,  grant,  bargain,  and  agree  to 
and  with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs, that  at  the  time  of  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these 
presents,  they  are  well  seized  of  the  premises  above  conveyed, 
as  of  a  good,  sure,  perfect,  absolute  and  indefeasible  estate  of 
inheritance  in  law,  in  fee  simple,  and  have  good  right,  full 
power,  and  lawful  authority  to  grant,  bargain,  sell  and  con- 
vey the  same  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  and  that  the  same 
are  free  and  clear  from  all  former  and  other  grants,  bargains, 
sales,  liens,  taxes,  assessments,  and  encumbrances,  of  what 
kind  or  nature  soever:  and  the  above  bargained  premises,  in- 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  against  all  and  every  other 
person  or  persons  lawfully  claiming  or  to  claim  the  whole  or 
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any  part  thereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  and  will 

WARRANT  AND  DEFEND. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  expressly  waive 
and  release  any  and  all  right,  benefit,  privilege,  advantage  and 
exemption,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  and  all  Statutes  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  providing  for  the  exemption  of  homesteads 
from  sale  on  execution  or  otherwise. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

Andrew  Samson.         iseai.i 


Signed,  Sealed,  ami  Delivered  In  tin. 

Presence  of  Polly  Ann  SamSOn.       |SKAI,| 


Salamander  S.  Stone. 
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I,  John  Smith,  of  the  Village  of  Xaperville,  County  of  Du 
Page,  and  State  of  Illinois,  being  of  sound  mind  and  memory, 
do  make,  publish  and  declare  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, to-wit: 

First,— All  my  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses  shall  be  first 
fully  paid. 

Second,— I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  the  rest,  residue 
and  remainder  of  my  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  to  my 
beloved  wife  Susie  E.  Smith,  to  have  to  hold  to  her,  my  said 
wife,  and  to  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever. 

Third,— I  nominate  and  appoint  my  said  wife,  Susie  E.  Smith, 
to  be  the  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby 
revoking  all  former  wills  by  me  made. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal 
this  15th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1885. 

John  Smith,  (skal) 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  as  and  for  his  last 
will  and  testament  by  the  above  named  testator,  in  our  pres- 
ence, who  have,  at  his  request,  and  in  his  presence,  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  signed  our  names  as  witnesses  thereto. 

(  A    B 

Most  States  require  two  witnesses.    ' 

Some  States  require  three. 
5 


,  C  A.  B. 

'}>'.  D. 
^E.  F. 
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1.  All  persons  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  of  lawful  age, 
freely  exercising  their  own  will,  may  dispose  of  their  property 
by  will.  In  some  States  a  married  woman  cannot  without 
consent  of  her  husband. 

2.  "Lawful  age,"  is  in  most  States  21  years,  in  both  male 
and  female;  in  many  States  a  female  is  of  lawful  age  when 
18  years  old,  in  some  States  persons  may  dispose  of  personal 
property  by  will  at  the  age  of  17. 

a.  No  exact  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  make  a  will  good 
at  law. 

4.  The  maker  of  a  will  if  male,  is  called  a  testator;  if  female, 
testatrix. 

5.  A  will  has  no  force  or  effect  until  after  testator's  death. 
G.  The  last  will  annuls  all  former  wills. 

7.  A  wife  cannot  be  deprived  of  her  dower,  which  is  a  life 
interest  in  one-third  of  her  husband's  real  estate  by  will,  but 
in  some  States  taking  any  interest  in  her  husband's  property 
by  virtue  of  his  will,  bars  her  dower. 

8.  Subsequent  marriage  by  female,  revokes  will  made  while 
single  in  those  States  where  husband's  consent  is  necessary. 

<).  Testator's  property  is  primarily  liable  for  testator's  debts 
and  funeral  expenses,  which  must  be  paid  before  any  part  of 
it  can  be  distributed  to  legatees. 

10.  A  will  is  good,  though  written  with  a  lead  pencil. 

11.  A  person  who  is  competent  to  make  a  will  can  appoint 
his  own  executor.  If  the  person  so  appointed  is  legally  com- 
petent to  transact  business,  the  Probate  Court  will  confirm  the 
appointment.     The  person  so  appointed  is  not  obliged  to  serve. 

12.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should  know  the 
contents  of  the  will.  It  is  generally  necessary  that  testator 
acknowledge  to  them  that  it  is  his  will,  sign  it  in  their  pres- 
ence, or  acknowledge  the  signature  already  signed  to  be  his, 
and  request  them  to  sign  as  witnesses:  they  should  sign  as 
witnesses  in  the  presence  of  each  other. 

13.  Testator  should  write  his  own  name  in  full.  If  unable 
.to  do  so,  his  band  should  be  guided  by  another,  and  his  name 
•written,  or  a  mark  made  near  his  name. 

'    The  following  is  the  usual  form  where  testator  signs  by  mark: 

111! 

John    X     Smith. 

mark. 
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14.  An  addition  to  an  executed  will  is  called  a  codicil. 

15.  The  same  essentials  apply  to  a  codicil  as  to  a  will. 

16.  Legacies  to  subscribing  witnesses  are  generally  declared 
void  by  statute. 

BONDS. 

BOND  OF  INDEMNITY. 

Kxow  All  Mex  by  These  Presents,  that  I,  John  W. 
Arnold,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  am  held  and  firmly  bound  unto 
Abraham  Bell  of  the  same  place,  in  the  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Dollars,  to  be  paid  to  .the  said  Abraham  Bell,  his  executors  or 
administrators,  for  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made, 
I  do  bind  myself,  my  heirs,  executors  and  administrators, 
firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  my  seal.    Dated  this  nth  day  of  December,  1886. 

"Whereas,  Abraham  Bell  is  about  to  employ  my  nephew, 
William  K.  Reynolds,  as  cashier  in  his  store,  for  the  term  of 
one  year  from  January  5th,  1886. 

Now  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  said 
William  K.  Reynolds  shall  fully  perform  all  the  duties  of  his 
said  employment,  and  promptly  and  correctly  account  for  and 
pay  over  all  the  money  or  property  of  the  said  Abraham  Bell 
which  may  come  into  his  hands  during  its  course,  then  this 
obligation  shall  be  void;  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force. 

J.  W.  Arnold,  (s^) 

1.  If  by  an  act  of  Providence  the  accomplishment  of  a  bond 
is  rendered  impossible,  it  relieves  the  obligor  of  all  liability. 

2.  A  bond  is  generally  made  out  for  a  sum  twice  the  amount 
of  any  debt  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  obligor. 

3.  A  bond  may  be  sued  twenty  years  after  the  right  of  action 
begins. 

4.  A  bond  simply  for  the  payment  of  money  differs  from  a 
common  promissory  note  in  having  a  seal. 

5.  A  seal  is  a  mere  flourish  of  a  pen  opposite  to  the  signature 
with  the  word  "  seal "  or  the  initials  "  L.  S.",  to  show  that  it  is 
intended  for  a  seal. 
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MORTGAGES. 


1.  Mortgages  are  conditional  conveyances  of  estates  or  prop- 
erty by  way  of  pledge  to  secure  a  debt,  and  become  void  upon 
the  satisfaction  of  the  indebtedness. 

2.  All  mortgages  must  be  in  writing,  and  be  signed  and 
sealed. 

.".  There  are  two  kinds  of  mortgages:  a  real  estate  mortgage, 
and  a  chattel  mortgage.  The  former  is  a  mortgage  on  real 
estate,  the  latter  a  mortgage  on  personal  property. 

4.  A  mortgagee  may  sell  or  transfer  his  mortgage  to  another 
party. 

").  Mortgages  given  with  the  intent  to  defraud  creditors  are 
void,  as  to  all  persons  knowing  of  the  fraudulent  intent. 

6.  When  the  debt  is  paid  for  which  the  mortgage  was  given, 
the  mortgage  is  void. 

7.  A  foreclosure  is  the  legal  proceeding  to  sell  the  mortgaged 
property  to  satisfy  the  debt. 

8.  A  chattel  mortgage  given  on  personal  property  which  is 
left  in  possession  of  mortgagor,  is  prima  facie  void  as  to  cred- 
itors of  mortgagor.  To  render  it  valid  it  must  contain  permis- 
sion by  mortgagee  that  mortgagor  may  retain  possession  of  the 
chattels,  and  that  mortgagor  may  take  possession  of  them 
whenever  he  feels  himself  insecure  for  any  reason. 

9.  Mortgages  should  be  recorded  with  promptness  after  their 
execution.  The  first  mortgage  on  record  is  the  first  lien  on  the 
property,  notwitl  standing  another  mortgage  was  given  first, 
as  to  all  parties  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

10.  A  mortgage  on  real  estate  is  released  by  deed  of  ulease 
under  seal,  and  acknowledged,  or  receipt  of  satisfaction  of  the 
debt  entered  upon  the  margin  of  the  mortgage  by  mortgagee. 

11 .  Chattels  must  generally  be  acknowledged  before  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  the  Township  where  the  mortgagor  resides. 


REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGE. 


.  THIS  INDENTURE,  made  this  Twentieth  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight//- 
five,  between  James  L.  Norton  and  Emma  E.  Norton,  his  wife, 
of  the  Village  of  Naperville,  in  the  County  of  Du  Page,  and  State 
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of  Illinois,  party  of  the  first  part,  Samuel  W.  Smith  of  the  Village 
of  Naperville,  County  and  State  aforesaid,  party  of  the  second  part, 
Whereas:  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  justly  indebted  to 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part  in  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand 
($5000.00)  Dollars,  secured  to  be  paid  by  Five  (r»)  certain 
promissory  notes  bearing  even  dale  herewith,  and  each  for  the 
sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  said 
Samuel  W.  Smith  in  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years  respect- 
ively, from  the  aates  thereof  with  interest  at  theraie  of  seven 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  annually. 

Now,  Therefore,  This  Indenture  Witnesseth,  That  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  the  better  securing  the  payment 
of  the  money  aforesaid,  with  interest  thereon,  according  to  the 
tenor  and  effect  of  the  said  five  certain  promissory  notes  above 
mentioned;  and,  also,  in  consideration  of  the  further  sum  of 
one  dollar  to  them  in  hand  paid  by  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  at  the  delivery  of  these  presents,  the  receipt  whereof  is 
hereby  acknowledged,  hav*a  granted,  bargained,  sold  and  con- 
veyed, and  by  these  presents  do  grant,  bargain,  sell  and  convey 
Unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  his  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever, all  the  following  lots,  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  situated  in  the 
County  of  Du  Page  and  State  of  Illinois,  and  described  as 
follows,  to  wit:  Part  of  the  North-east  quarter  of  Section 
number  twelve  (12),  in  Township  number  thirty-eight  (38), 
North  of  Range  nine  (9),  East  of  the  third  principal  Meridian, 
described  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  North-east  corner  of 
said  North-east  quarter  and  running  thence  South  on  the  sec- 
Hon  line  to  stake  twenty  chains  (20  chs.),  thence  running  due 
West  to  stake  twelve  (12)  chains,  thence  North  twenty  (20) 
chains  to  section  line,  thence  East  twelve  (12)  chains  to  place 
of  beginning. 

Also  Lots  five  (5),  seven  (7),  ten  (10)  and  eleven  (11)  in 
Block  jive  (5)  of  Sleights'  College  addition  to  the  Village  of 
Naperville,  as  the  same  are  shown  on  a  plat  of  the  same  re- 
corded in  the  Recorder  s  office  of  Du  Page  County. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  Same,  together  with  all  and 
singular  the  Tenements,  Hereditaments,  Privileges  and  Ap- 
purtenances thereunto  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining. 
And  also  all  the  estate,  interest  and  claim  whatsoever,  in  Law 
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as  well  as  in  Equity,  which  the  party  of  the  first  part  haw  in 
and  to  the  premises  hereby  conveyed  unto  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  to  their  only  proper  use, 
benefit  and  behoof.  And  the  said  James  L.  Norton  and  Surah 
K.  Norton,  his  wife,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereby  expressly 
waive,  release,  relinquish  and  convey  unto  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part,  hk  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  as- 
signs, all  right,  title,  claim,  interest  and  benefit  whatever,  in 
and  to  the  above  described  premises,  and  each  and  every  part 
thereof,  which  is  given  by  or  results  from  all  laws  of  this  State 
pertaining  to  the  exemption  of  Homesteads. 

Provided  Always,  and  these  Presents  are  upon  this 
Express  Condition,  that  if  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 
their  heirs,  executors  or  administrators,  shall  well  and  truiy 
pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  the  aforesaid 
sum  of  money,  with  such  interest  thereon,  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  specified  in  the  above  mentioned  five  certain  promix- 
son/  notes,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof, 
then  in  that  case,  these  presents  and  everything  herein  ex- 
pressed, shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  here- 
unto set  their  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above 
written. 

James  L.  Norton,  ...'sk.u.I 

Sarah  K.  Norton. ..|Seal| 


John  Jones, 

Peter  Clark J 


seal[ 


State  of  Illinois,  )  ,. 

Du  Page  County,    /  7",  Samuel  Snyder,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and 

for  the  said  County,  in  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify  that 
James  L.  Norton,  and  Sarah  K.  Norton,  hit  wife,  personally  known  to 
me  as  the  same  persons  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  the  foregoing 
instrument,  appeared  before  me  this  day  in  person,  and  acknowledged 
that  they  signed,  sealed  and  delivered  the  said  instrument  08 their  free 
and  voluntary  act,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth,  includ- 
ing the  release  and  waiver  of  the  right  of  homestead. 

.— —  Giving  under  my  hand  and  Notarial  seal,  this  twentieth 

l?EAI,l        day  of  October,  A.  D.  1885. 

Samuel  Snyder,  Notary  Public. 
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MORTGAGE.— Short  Form. 

The  Mortgagor,  Samuel  P.  Smith,  and  Sarah  E.  Smith,  his 
wife,  of  the  rTown  of  JSniperville,  in  the  County  of  Du  Page  and 
State  of  Illinois,  MORTGAGE  and  WARRANT  to  James  Y. 
Scammon,  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  County  of  Cook,  State  of  Illinois, 
to  secure  the  payment  of  two  certain  promissory  notes,  bearing 
even  date  herewith,  for  the  sums  of  One  thousand  and  Fifteen 
hundred  Dollars  respectively,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  said 
James  Y.  Scammon,  in  three  and  jive  years  from  the  date 
thereof  respectively,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  (7)  per 
cent,  per  annum,  payable  annually,  the  following  described 
Real  Estate : 

The  South  West  quarter  of  Section  number  Tweriirj-oyie  (21) 
in  Township  number  Thirty-eight  (38)  North,  of  Range  num- 
ber Eleven  (11)  East,  of  the  Third  Principal  Meridian. 

Also:  Lots  number  one  (1),  three  (3)  and  five  (5)  in  Block 
number  nineteen  (19)  of  Schofield's  Addition  to  the  Village  of 
Naperville.  All  situated  in  the  County  of  Du  Page  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  hereby  releasing  and  waiving  all  rights  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  Homestead  Exemption  Laws  of  this  State. 

Daied  tkis  1st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1886. 
a^ed,6ea.ed,audber,verea  )  Samuel  P.  Smith.     13 
„ \                      Sarah  E.  Smith.       l^ 
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CHATTEL  MORTGAGE.— {Short.) 

Know  all,  Men  by  these  Presents,  That  J,  James  Monroe, 
of  the  Town  of  Naperville,  in  the  County  of  Du  Page  and  State 
of  Illinois,  in  consideration  of  Fifty-eight  (§58.00)  Dollars,  to  me 
paid  by  Samuel  Townsend,  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  of  the  County  of 
Cook  and  State  of  Illinois,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledged,  do  hereby  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the 
said  Samuel  Townsend  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  tne 
following  goods  and  chattels,  to  wit: 

1  Bay  Mare,  4  years  old, 

1   Wagon, 

1  Set  Double  Harness, 

TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD  all  and  singular  the  said  goods 
and  chattels  unto  the  said  Mortgagee  herein,  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  to  their  sole  use  and  behoof  forever.  And  the  Mort- 
gagor herein,  for  himself  and  for  his  heirs,  executors  and  admin- 
istrators, does  hereby  covenant  to  and  with  the  said  Mortgagee 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  said  Mortgagor  is  lawfully 
possessed  of  the  said  goods  and  chattels,  as  of  his  own  prop- 
erty; that  the  same  are  free  from  all  incumbrances,  and  that  he 
will  warrant  and  defend  the  same  to  him,  the  said  Mortgagee, 
and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns,  against  the  lawful  claims  and 
demands  of  all  persons. 

PROVIDED,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  said  Mortgagor  shall 
well  and  truly  pay  unto  the  said  Mortgagee  the  sum  of  fifty- 
eight  Dollars,  secured  to  be  paid  by  one  certain  promissory 
note  bearing  even  date  herewith,  signed  by  said  Mortgagor  and 
payable  to  said  Mortgagee  six  months  from  the  date  thereof 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  then  this 
mortgage  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

AND  PROVIDED  FURTHER,  That  until  default  be  made 
by  the  said  Mortgagor  in  the  performance  of  the  condition 
aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  him  to  retain  the 
possession  of  the  said  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  use  and  enjoy 
the  same;  but  if  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  attached 
or  claimed  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  at  any  time  before 
payment,  or  the  said  Mortgagor,  or  any  person  or  persons 
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whatever,  upon  any  pretense,  shall  attempt  to  carry  off,  con- 
ceal, make  way  with,  sell,  or  in  any  manner  dispose  of  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  authority  and  permis- 
sion of  the  said  Mortgagee,  or  Ms  heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors or  assigns,  in  writing  expressed,  then  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Mortgagee,  with  or  without  assistance,  or 
his  agent  or  attorney,  or  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  to 
take  possession  of  said  goods  and  chattels,  by  entering  upon 
any  premises  wherever  the  same  may  be,  whether  in  this 
County  or  State,  or  elsewhere,  to  and  for  the  use  of  said  Mort- 
gagee, his  heirs  and  assigns.  And  if  the  moneys  hereby  secured, 
or  the  matters  to  be  done  ofr  performed  as  above  specified,  are 
not  duly  paid,  done  or  performed  at  the  time  and  according  to 
the  conditions  above  set  forth,  then  the  said  Mortgagee,  or  7ris 
attorney  or  agent,  or  7ns  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or 
assigns,  may,  by  virtue  hereof,  and  without  any  suit  or  pro- 
cess, immediately  enter  and  take  possession  of  said  goods  and 
chattels,  and  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  public  or  private 
sale,  and  after  satisfying  the  amount  due  and  all  expenses,  the 
surplus,  if  any  remain,  shall  be  paid  over  to  said  Mortgagor, 
or  his  heirs  and  assigns.  The  exhibition  of  this  Mortgage  shall 
be  sufficient  proof  that  any  person  claiming  to  act  for  the  Mort- 
gagee is  duly  made,  constituted  and  appointed  agent  and  attor- 
ney to  do  whatever  is  above  authorized. 

In  "Witness  Whereof,  the  said  Mortgagor  has  hereunto  set 
his  hand  and  seal,  this  2Zrd  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered  1 

in  presence  of  \  VeZ-WedC^faj^UV. 


1.  A  chattel  mortgage  must  be  acknowledged  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  before  the  county  judge,  in  which  the  mort- 
gagor resides. 

2.  The  mortgage  must  be  recorded. 

3.  Chattel  mortgages  may  not  run  longer  than  two  years. 

4.  A  chattel  mortgage  is  like  a  pledge  in  that  the  debtor 
may  become  entitled  to  the  property  by  paying  the  debt;  they 
are  unlike  in  that  in  a  chattel  mortgage,  if  the  debt  is  not 
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paid,  the  property  becomes  the  creditor's,  and  the  debtor  Is 
not  entitled  to  any  surplus. 

5.  A  chattel  mortgage  is  a  conditional  sale  of  property,  if  the 
debt  for  which  it  was  given  is  not  paid. 

ti.  A  pledge  is  not  a  sale,  it  only  gives  the  right  to  sell  to 
some  one  else  if  the  debt  is  not  paid. 

7.  The  property  must  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  mort- 
gagee on  the  maturity  of  the  mortgage,  or  it  can  be  taken  by 
other  creditors. 

8.  To  sell  property  covered  by  a  chattel  mortgage  is  a  crim- 
inal offense. 


BILL  OF  SALE. 

Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents,  That  1,  Ja/redK.  Dong, 
of  the  Town  of  Naperville  in  Die  County  of  JJu  Page  and  State 
ol Illinois,  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  Twenty-three  hundred  92,300)  Dollars,  lawful  money  of  the 
United  states  of  America,  to  me  in  hand  paid,  at  or  before  the 
ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  Presents,  by  James  A.  Kelley,  of 
the  City  of  Omaha  "/"/  State  of  Nebraska,  party  of  the  second  part, 
the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  have  granted, 
bargained,  sold,  and  delivered,  and  by  these  Presents,  do  grant, 
bargain,  sell,  and  deliver,  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  all  the  following  Goods,  Chattels,  and  Pkoijekty,  to 
wit: 

One  thousand  (1000)  bbls.  Linseed  Oil. 
Two  hundred  (200)  bu.   Wheat 
Fire  hundred   500    bu.  Corn. 
Fifty  (50)  bbls.  New  Orleans  Molasses. 
Two  hundred  (200)  bu.  Potatoes. 
Fifteen  (15)  bbls.  Granulated  Sugar. 
The  above  Goods  being  now  in  store  in  E.  Musselmaiis 
Warehouse,  Naperville.  Illinois. 
A  ho : 

Four  Males  (2  812.").             .            .            .  $500 

Two  sets  Harness  <<•  $20,          .           .  .40 

Tiro  Farm   Wagon*  (2  J»36,              .            .  TO 

One  Com  Planter  (a  $20,         .  20 

Three  Plows®  $15 45 
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To  Save  and  to  Hold  the  said  goods,  chattels,  and 
property  unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to  and  for  their  own 
proper  use  and  behoof,  forever. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  does  vouch  himself  to  he 
the  true  and  lawful  owner  of  the  said  goods,  chattels,  and 
property,  and  have  in  himself  full  power,  good  right,  and  lawful 
authority,  to  dispose  of  the  said  goods,  chattels  and  property, 
in  manner,  as  aforesaid  :  And  he  does  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
executors,  and  administrators,  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with 
the  said  part,'/ of  the  second  part  to  WARRANT  and  DEFEND 
the  said  goods,  chattels,  and  property  to  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  against 
the  lawful  claims  and  demands  of  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  whomsoever. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  the  tenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five. 

Sealed  ann  Delivered  in  presence  of     )  Jared  K.   Long.  I-Sot/I 

Charles  E.  Selby.  I  James  A.  Kelley.  |P||§ 


A  Bill  of  Sale  is  a  written  agreement,  by  which  a  party 
transfers  to  another,  for  a  consideration  on  delivery,  all  his 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  personal  property. 

1.  The  sellers  of  personal  property,  if  in  possession,  warrants 
the  title  to  the  purchaser. 

2.  A  general  warranty  does  not  cover  obvious  defects.  Every 
person  is  obliged  to  use  his  senses. 

3.  When  goods  are  sold  by  sample,  there  is  an  implied  war- 
ranty that  they  will  be  like  sample. 

4.  When  property  is  sold  "with  all  faults,"  that  is  an 
express  exclusion  of  all  warranty. 
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GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT. 

Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents,  That  whereas  /,  J.  J. 
Bechtold,  am  indebted  to  divers  persons  in  considerable  sums 
of  money,  which  J  am  at  present  unable  to  pay  in  full,  and  am 

desirous  of  conveying  all  my  property  for  the  benefit  of  my 
creditors: 

Now,  therefore,  /,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of 
One  Dollar  to  me  paid  by  Samuel  Coe,  receipt  whereof  is  hereby 
acknowledged,  have  granted,  bargained,  sold,  assigned,  trans- 
ferred, and  set  over,  and  by  these  presents  do  grant,  bargain, 
sell,  assign,  transfer,  and  set  over  unto  the  said  Samuel  Cue, 
all  of  my  property  of  every  kind  and  description,  except  prop- 
erty exempt  by  law  from  execution;  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
same  unto  the  said  Samuel  Coe  in  trust,  to  convert  the  same  into 
money,  and  apply  the  proceeds  as  follows: 

1.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  executing  this  trust. 

2.  To  pay  all  debts  which  1  may  be  owing,  provided  that  if 
there  be  not  sufficient  to  pay  all  my  creditors  in  full,  then  the 
amount  is  to  be  distributed  among  them  ratably,  in  proportion 
to  the  amounts  of  their  several  claims. 

.'5.  The  residue,  if  there  be  any,  to  be  repaid  to  me,  or  my 
executors,  administrators  or  assigns. 

in  witness  whereof,  /  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal 
this  2nd  day  of  June,  1883. 

J.  J.  Bechtold.    Iseal| 

Short  Form  of  an  Assignment  with  Guaranty  of  Assignor. 

For  value  received,  I  hereby  assign,  transfer,  and  set  over  to 
John  G.  Bauer,  the  within  obligation,  hereby  guaranteeing 
payment  thereof. 

(Witnesses.)  William  Wert. 

Assignment  without  Recourse. 
For  value  received,  I  hereby  assign,  transfer  and  set  over  to 
George  Warner,  the  within  obligation,  and  all  moneys  due 
(and  to  become  due)  thereon.  All  failure  of  recovery,  liabili- 
ties, losses,  wholly  at  the  risk  of  said  George  Warner,  without 
recourse  in  any  event  upon  me. 

(Witnesses.)  Chas.  Wendling. 
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Assignment  of  a  Note. 
For  value  received  I  hereby  assign  and  transfer  the  within 
note  (or  above  note),  together  with  all  my  rights  under  the 
same,  to  John  Dobson.  Chas.  Harding. 

1.  An  officer's  payor  commission,  a  judge's  salary,  fishing 
claims,  Government  bounties,  or  claims  arising  out  of  fraud  or 
torts,  and  personal  trusts,  as  guardianship,  or  the  rights  of  a 
master  over  his  apprentice,  cannot  be  assigned. 

2.  An  assignment  carries  with  it  all  the  collateral  securities 
and  guaranties  of  the  original  debt,  whether  mentioned  or 
not. 

3.  Where  property  is  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  its 
actual  transfer  to  the  assignee  must  be  made  immediately. 

4.  When  insured  property  is  sold,  the  purchaser  should  de- 
mand the  assignment  of  the  insurance  policy. 

5.  An  assignment  is  valid  without  a  valuable  consideration, 
but  proof  of  consideration  must  be  made  where  the  debtor  sets 
up  a  defense  that  would  defeat  assignee's  claim  if  considera- 
tion were  not  shown,  as  if  he  should  attach  the  assignment  as 
a  fraud  and  a  sham. 
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Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents,  That  J,  James  L. 
Binton,  of  the  Village  of  Naperville,  County  of  Du  Page  and  State 
of  Illinois,  have  made,  constituted  and  appointed,  and  BY 
THESE  PRESENTS  do  make,  constitute  and  appoint  Henry  J. 
Ltindy  true  and  lawful  Attorney  for  me  and  in  my  name,  place 
and  stead,  to  lease,  sell,  or  make  any  other  disposition  whatever 
of  the  following  described  premises,  to-ivil :  Lots  three  (3) 
and  four  (4)  of  Block,  five  (5)  in  the  Town  of  Honey  Grove, 
County  of  Beeswax  and  State  of  Texas,  and  to  sign,  seal  and 
deliver  any  agreement,  assignment,  assurance,  conveyance  or 
lease  to  any  persons  who  shall  purchase,  or  agree  to  purchase, 
such  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  in  due  form  of  law  to 
acknowledge  any  such  instrument  necessary  to  the  proper  con- 
veying or  leasing  said  premises,  or  any  part  thereof  giving  and 
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granting  unto  my  said  Attorney  full  power  and  authority  to  do 
and  perform  all  and  every  act  and  thing  whatsoever,  requisite 
and  necessary  to  be  done  in  and  about  the  premises,  as  fully  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  1  might  or  could  do  if  personally 
present,  with  full  power  of  substitution  and  revocation,  hereby 
ratifying  and  confirming  all  that  my  said  Attorney  or  /u'.<  sub- 
stitute shall  lawfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done  by  virtue  hereof; 
In  Witness  Whereof,  /  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  the  2nd  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-sice. 

James  L.  Binton.     fijBgg 


To  be  properly  acknowledged  before  officer,  the  same  as  a 
deed,  according  to  the  law  of  the  State. 


Power  to  Vole  as  Proxy  at  an  Election. 

Kxow  all  Men  by  these  Presents  ;  That  I,  Homer  Houston, 
ofPaxtan,  Illinois,  do  hereby  appoint  T.  M.  Eliott  to  vote  as  my 

proxy  at  any  election  of  directors  or  other  officers  of  the  

(name  of  company   or  corporation)— according  to   the 

number  of  votes  I  should  be  entitled  to,  were  I  then  personally 
present. 

Homer  Houston.    (^"IZ) 

Power  to  Take  Charge  of  and  Carry  on  Business. 

Know  all  Men  by  these  Presents,  That  \,Juliw  Schonfeld, 
of  Jefferson,  Texas,  10  by  these  presents  appoint,  constitute 
and  make  R.  V.  Jennings  my  true  and  lawful  Attorney,  for  me 
and  in  my  place  and  stead,  to  take  charge  of  my  business  of 
general  merchandising,  at  Marshall,  Texas;  to  purchase  and 
sell,  for  cash  or  on  credit,  all  such  articles,  goods,  merchandise 
and  wares  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  necessary  and  useful  to 
said  business  ;  to  sign  accept  and  endorse  all  notes,  drafts  and 
bills;  to  state  accounts ;  to  sue  and  prosecute,  compromise, 
collect  and  settle  all  claims  or  demands  due  or  to  become  due, 
now  existing  or  hereafter  to  exist  in  my  favor;  to  adjust  and 
pay  all  claims  or  demands  which  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter 
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arise  against  me,  either  connected  with  said  business  or  other- 
wise. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal, 
this  eighteenth  day  of  February,  1886. 
/  Julius  Schonfeld.    (bkal) 


AGENCY. 

1.  A  general  agent  is  one  authorized  to  transact  all  his  prin- 
cipal's business,  or  all  his  business  of  some  particular  kind,  or 
at  some  particular  place. 

2.  A  special  agent  is  one  authorized  to  do  one  or  more 
special  things  in  pursuance  of  particular  instructions,  or 
within  restrictions  necessarily  implied  from  the  act  to  be  done. 

r>.  If  a  special  agent  exceeds  his  authority,  the  principal  is 
not  bound;  but  if  a  general  agent  exceeds  his  authority,  the 
principal  is  bound,  provided  the  agent  acted  within  the  ordi- 
nary and  usual  scope  of  the  business  he  was  authorized  to 
transact,  and  the  party  dealing  with  him  did  not  know  he  was 
exceeding  his  authority. 

4.  Express  authority  is  given  to  an  agent  by  what  is  called  a 
Power  of  Attorney.  If  the  authority  is  to  execute  a  writing 
under  seal  and  acknowledged,  the  power  of  attorney  must  be 
likewise  under  seal  and  acknowledged. 

5.  The  agent's  authority  may  be  revoked  by  the  principal  at 
any  time. 

6.  An  agent  concealing  his  principal  is  himself  responsible. 

7.  An  agent  acting  fraudulently  or  deceitfully  is  himself 
responsible  to  third  parties. 

8.  An  agent  cannot  apppoint  a  substitute,  or  delegate  his 
authority  to  another,  without  the  consent  of  his  principal. 

9.  A  man  may  do  through  his  agent  whatever  he  may  law- 
fully do  himself. 

10.  Factors,  Brokers,  Attorneys,  etc.,  are  but  agents  in  a 
business  sense. 

11.  The  authority  of  an  agent  may  be  constituted  in  three 
ways  :     By  deed  under  seal,  by  writing,  or  by  mere  words. 

12.  Persons  not  of  age,  married  women  and  aliens  may  act 
as  agents  for  others. 

13.  A  notice  to  an  agent  is  generally  considered  notice  to  the 
principal. 
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14.  The  principal  is  liable  to  the  third  person  for  the  negli- 
gence or  unskillfulness  of  the  agent,  when  he  is  acting  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  agency  business. 

15.  Money  paid  by  an  agent  can  be  recovered  by  the  prin- 
cipal, if  it  has  been  paid  by  mistake. 


CONTRACTS. 

Contract  for  the  Sale  of  (roods. 

Agreement  made  this  day  between  A.  Wunderlich,  of  Fari- 
bault City,  County  of  Munro,  and  State  of  Illinois,  of  the  first 
part,  and  Leonard  Munroe,  of  s;iid  city,  of  the  other  part,  as 
follows  : 

Said  A.  Wunderlich,  for  the  consideration  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, doth  hereby  agree  to  deliver  to  said  Leonard  Munroe 
at  his  store  in  said  city,  as  the  same  may  be  required  from 
time  to  time,— the  whole  to  1m;  delivered  before  the  first  day  of 
June  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof, — two  thousand  pounds  Old 
Government  Java  Coffee,  equal  to  a  sample  exhibited.  In  con- 
sideration whereof,  said  Leonard  Munroe  hereby  agrees  to  pay 
the  said  A.  Wunderlich  twenty  cents  per  pound  for  each  and 
every  pound  so  delivered,  in  the  notes  of  said  Leonard  Mun- 
roe, payable  three  months  after  date,  to  be  given  at  the  end  of 
each  and  every  month,  for  the  amount  of  coffee  then  delivered 
under  this  agreement. 

Witness  the  said  parties,  at  Faribault,  this  twenty-ninth  day 

of  May,  A.  D.  1885. 

W.  B.  Thornton,  )  WttnpsSp_  ™.pSpnr        A.  Wundeilich, 
K.  M.  Wilson,      ]  witnesses  piesent.       Leonard  Munroe. 

Short  Form  of  Contract. 

John  D.  Simons  hereby  agrees  to  sell  one  thousand  head  of 
two-year  old  Cattle,  to  be  delivered  in  Chicago  before  February 
1,  188/5,  to  Knox,  Stout  &  Co.,  at  ?20  a  head,  and  the  said  Knox, 
Stout  &  Co.  agree  to  pay  f20  per  head  for  all  two-year  old 
cattle  up  to  one  thousand  head,  delivered  by  said  John  B. 
Simons  prior  to  February  1,  1885. 
Signed  at  Chicago,  111.,  this  20th  day  of  September,  1883. 

Knox,  Stout  &  Co. 
John  B.  Simons. 
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Agreement  for  the  Hiring  of  a  Clerk  or  Workman. 

This  Agreement,  made  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-live,  between  John  Smith, 
of  the  Town  of  Naperville,  in  the  County  of  Du  Page,  and 
State  of  Illinois,  of  the  first  part,  and  Richard  Brown,  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  in  the  County  of  Cook,  State  of  Illinois,  of  the 
second  part,  witnesseth  : 

That  the  said  John  Smith  has  agreed  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  said  Richard  Brown  as  clerk,  and  covenants  and  agrees  to 
and  with  the  said  Bichard  Brown,  that  he  will  faithfully, 
honestly,  and  diligently  apply  himself  and  perform  the  duties 
of  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  the  said  Richard  Brown,  and  faith- 
fully obey  all  the  reasonable  wishes  and  commands  of  the  said 
Richard  Brown,  for  and  during  the  space  of  one  year  from  the 
thirtieth  day  of  May  next,  for  the  compensation  of  Six  Hun- 
dred Dollars  <$G00)  per  annum,  payable  monthly. 

And  the  said  Richard  Brown  covenants  with  the  said  John 
Smith,  that  he  will  receive  him  as  his  clerk  for  the  term  of  one 
year  aforesaid,  and  will  pay  him  for  his  services  as  such  clerk 
the  sum  of  Six  Hundred  Dollars  ($000)  annually,  in  monthly 
payments. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and 
seals,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1885. 

John  Smith.  (skIT) 

Richard  Brown,   (seal) 
John  H.   Wagner. 


1.  A  Contract  is  a  mutual  agreement  between  two  compe- 
tent parties  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  do  or  not  to  do  a 
particular  thing. 

2.  It  must  have,  1.  Parties  ;  2.  Subject  Matter;  3.  Considera- 
tion; 4.  Assent  of  the  parties.  There  cannot  be  a  contract 
when  any  of  these  are  wanting. 

3.  A  contract  to  do  anything  impossible  in  its  nature  is  void. 

4.  An  alteration  of  a  contract  in  a  material  part,  after  its 
execution,  renders  it  void. 

5.  A  contract  the  law  forbids  is  void. 

6.  Fraud  renders  all  contracts  void. 

7.  A  contract  made  by  a  minor,  a  lunatic,  or  an  idiot,  is  not 
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binding  upon  him,  yet  he  can  hold  the  party  with  whom  he 
contracts,  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  contract. 

8.  A  contract  not  consistent  with  law  or  for  immoral  pur- 
poses is  void. 

9.  The  adequacy  of  a  consideration  is  unimportant.  A  con- 
sideration is  sufficient  which  is  a  compensation  paid  or  any 
inconvenience  suffered  by  the  party. 

10.  A  fraudulent  contract  may  be  binding  on  the  party  guilty 
of  fraud,  although  not  laying  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
party  acting  in  good  faith. 

11.  A  contract  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  personal  property 
over  a  certain  amount,— ranging  from  $."0  to  $200  in  the  differ- 
ent States, — must  be  in  writing. 

12.  A  contract  which  cannot  be  performed  within  a  year 
must  be  in  writing. 

13.  A  guaranty  must  be  in  writing. 

14.  If  no  time  of  payment  is  stated  in  the  contract,  payment 
must  be  made  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

15.  A  contract  totally  restraining  the  exercise  of  a  man's 
trade  or  profession  is  void,  but  one  restraining  him  in  any 
particular  place  is  not  void. 

1G.  An  offer  or  proposal,  which  includes  the  essential  parts 
of  a  contract,  becomes  a  contract  as  soon  as  accepted. 

17.  A  contract  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing  cannot  be 
dissolved  by  a  verbal  agreement. 

18.  After  the  contract  of  a  sale  is  completed  so  as  to  vest  the 
title  to  goods  in  the  purchaser,  they  are  at  the  risk  of  pur- 
chaser. 

10.  A  contract  cannot  be  partly  written  and  partly  verbal. 
It  must  be  wholly  written  or  wholly  verbal. 

20.  Contracts  wholly  made  on  Sunday  are  generally  void. 
In  Illinois,  a  contract  which  is  made  on  Sunday,  if  ratified  by 
the  parties  afterwards,  is  valid.  Where  a  note  was  executed 
on  Sunday  and  delivered  on  Monday,  it  was  held  good. 
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CONTRACTS  THAT  ARE  NOT  LAWFUL. 

1.  A  contract  to  commit  a  breach  of  peace. 

2.  A  contract  in  violation  of  a  statute  of  the  state  in  which  \t 
is  made. 

3.  An  agreement  to  prevent  competition  on  a  sale  under  an 
execution. 

4.  An  agreement  to  prohibit  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade 
throughout  the  state. 

5.  Things  indeterminate  cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  contract. 

6.  A  contract  with  an  intoxicated  person,  lunatic  or  minor. 

7.  All  agreements  in  which  there  is  fraud. 

s.   An  agreement  made  by  threats  or  violence. 
9.  A  contract  impossible  in  its  nature:  such  as  crossing  the 
ocean  in  one  day,  is  void. 

10.  Guardians,  Trustees,  Executors,  Administrators  or  Attor- 
neys cannot  take  advantage  of  those  for  whom  they  act  by 
becoming  parties  to  the  contract. 

11.  Useless  things  cannot  become  the  subject  of  a  contract: 
such  as  agreeing  not  to  go  out  of  the  house  for  a  month. 
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12.  The  right  to  vote  or  hold  office,  etc.,  cannot  be  sold  by 
contract. 

13.  Contract  without  a  consideration:  such  as  a  promise  to 
make  a  gift,  cannot  be  enforced. 

14.  An  agreement  for  immoral  purposes. 

15.  Where  consent  to  an  agreement  is  given  by  mistake,  it 
cannot  become  a  contract. 

10.  If  a  thing  contracted  for  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  making  the  contract,  such  as  buying  a  horse  and  not 
knowing  that  he  was  dead  at  the  time,  is  void. 

17.  If  a  person  agrees  to  serve  as  a  laborer  or  clerk,  he  cannot 
be  compelled  to  fulfill  his  agreement;  damages,  however, 
can  be  recovered. 

18.  Two  or  more  persons  intentionally  cannot  make  a  contract 
to  the  injury  of  a  third  person. 

19.  To  mortgage  or  to  dispose  of  property  for  the  purpose  of 
cheating  creditors,  is  not  allowed  by  law. 

20.  Contracts  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  publishing  libelous 
books  or  papers  are  not  allowed. 

21.  Wagers  or  bets  cannot  be  collected  by  law. 

22.  More  than  legal  interest  cannot  be  collected. 

23.  Contracts  for  concealing  felony  or  violating  public  trust, 
for  bribery  and  extortion  are  prohibited. 

24.  Contracts  in  which  there  is  misrepresentation  or  conceal- 
ment of  material  facts  cannot  be  enforced.  It  is  fraud  to 
conceal  a  fraud. 

25.  Money  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  betting,  the  lender 
knowing  it  to  be  for  that  purpose,  cannot  be  collected. 

26.  If  any  part  of  a  contract  is  illegal,  the  whole  is  illegal. 

27.  A  verbal  release  without  payment  or  satisfaction  for  the 
debt  is  not  good.    Release  must  be  under  seal. 

28.  All  guaranties  must  be  in  writing.  All  guaranties  must 
have  a  consideration. 

29.  If  there  are  two  parts  to  a  contract,  and  one  conflicts  with 
the  other,  the  first  part  holds  pood  in  preference  to  the  last. 

30.  An  agreement  with  a  thief  to  drop  a  criminal  prosecution, 
by  his  bringing  back  the  goods  and  paying  all  damages,  is 
not  good,  and  will  be  no  bar  to  a  future  prosecution. 
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Agreement  to  Cultivate  Land  on  Shares. 


This  Agreement,  made  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  eighty-five,  between  H.  M.  Schrepfer, 
of  the  Town  of  Cohoctah,  in  the  County  of  Livingstone, 
State  of  Michigan,  of  the  first  part,  and  Richard  Brown,  of 
the  City  of  La  Salle,  in  the  County  of  La  Salle,  and  State  of 
Illinois,  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth:  That  the  said  II.  M.  Schrepfer  agrees  with  the 
said  Richard  Brown,  that  he  will  properly  plow,  harrow,  till, 
fit  and  prepare  for  sowing  all  that  certain  field  of  ground  he- 
longing  to  the  said  Richard  Brown,  which  field  lies,  etc.  (here 

insert  description  of  the  field),  containing  about acres,  and 

to  sow  the  same  with  good ,  finding  one-half  of  the  seed 

necessary  therefor,  on  or  before  the day  of next; 

and  that  he  will  at  the  proper  time  cut,  harvest  and  thresh  the 
said ,  and  properly  winnow  and  clean  the  same,  and  deliv- 
er the  one-half  part  of  the  said to  the  said  Richard  Brown, 

at  his  barn,  on  his  premises,  in  the  town  of aforesaid,  near 

his  dwelling-house,  within  ....  days  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  cleaned,  and  will  carefully  stack  the  one-half  part  of  the 
straw  on  the  premises  of  the  said  Richard  Brown  near  to  his 
barn  aforesaid. 

And  the  said  Richard  Brown,  in  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going agreement,  promises  and  agrees  to  and  with  the  said  H. 
M.  Schrepfer,  that  lie  may  enter  in  and  upon  the  said  field 
for  the  purpose  of  tilling  and  sowing  the  same,  and  of  harvest- 
ing the  crop  ;  and  free  ingress  and  egress  have  and  enjoy  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid;  and  that  he  will  furnish  to  the  said  II. 

M.  Schrepfer  one-half  part  of  the  seed necessary  to    sow 

the  same  on  or  before  the day  of next,  and  permit  the 

said  II. M.  Schrepfer  to  thresh  and  clean  the upon  the  prem- 
ises of  the  said  Richard  Brown. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  aud 
seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signed,  Sealed ^ndDdivered  to  tbe     A  ff    J[/.   Schrepfer.    [mm.) 

Miles  Hawley.  liichard  Brown.    (I 

Ben.  Wiley. 
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LEASE. 


THIS  INDENTURE,  made  this  Fifth  day  of  February,  A.  D 
1884,  between  Samuel  E.  Sport,  of  the  Townof  Naperville,  in  the 
County  of  1)  a  Page  and  State  of  Illinois,  of  the  one  part,  and 
James  R.  Giddings,  of  live  Town  of  Lisle,  in  the  County  and  State 
aforesaid,  of  the  other  part; 

WITNESSETH,  That  the  said  Samuel  E.  Sport,  for  the  consider- 
ation hereinafter  expressed,  hath  demised,  granted  and  leased, 
and  by  these  presents  doth  hereby  demise,  grant  and  lease  un- 
to the  said  James  S.  Giddings  and  his  assigns  lots  one  (1)  two 
(2)  ami,  three  (::,)  in  block  xeven  (7)  of  the  original  Town  of  Na- 
pervillr,  as  shown  by  the  plat  of  sa'ul  town  on  file  in  the  Recorder's 
office  of  the  said  Du  J'age  County.  And  also,  the  Northwest  quar- 
ter (JV.  W.  \i)  °f  Section  Eight  (8)  in  Township  Twenty  (20), 
Range  Nine  (9  ,  East  of  the  3rd  Principal  Meridian,  and  contain- 
ing nnc  hundred  anil  sixty  (160)  acres  according  to  government 
ifarvey.  All  aforesaid  real  estate  being  situate  in  the  County  of 
Du  Page  ami  State  of  Illinois,  together  with  all  the  privileges 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging.  TO  HAVE  AND 
TO  HOLD  the  above  described  premises  for  and  during  the 
term  of  five  years  from  the  date  hereof. 

Ami  the  said  James  R.  Giddings  doth  covenant  and  agree  to 
pay  the  said  Samuel  E.  Sport,  or  his  assigns,  the  sum  of  One 
Thousand  Dollars,  as  yearly  rent  for  said  premises,  in  2  equal 
payments  of  Five  hundred  Dollars  each,  at  the  expiration  of 
each  and  every  six  months  from  date,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  Lease. 

Lv  Witnkss  WHEREOF,  The  said  parties  have  to  this  and 
one  other  instrument  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  interchange" 
ably  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  last  above 
written. 

Signed,  Sealed  and  Delivered      )  So m  in  I  E.  Snort.  (^T) 

in  Pr<  -  I  -l  v  ; 

J.  L.  Nichols.        J  James  R.  Giddings.        (^X7.) 


Security  for  Rent. 

I  hereby  enter  myi 
full  payment  of  the  rent  reserved   in    the  within    lease,  and 


For  value  received  I  hereby  enter  myself  security  for  the 
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I 

guarantee  the  payment  of  the  rent  and  full  performance  of  all 
covenants  contained  herein  by  the  said  party  of^ the, second 
part.  A  .. 

Notice  to  Quit  by  the  Landlord. 

Sir  :  Please  take  notice  that  you  are  hereby  required  to 
deliver  up  possession  of  the  premises  known  as  No.  7  Day  St. 
(or  as  the  case  may  bev,  which  you  now  hold  of  me,  and  to  re- 
move therefrom  on  the  first  day  of  July  next,  or  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  current  year  of  your  tenancy. 

Dated  this  31st  day  of  May,  1885. 

C.  E.  Ckamek, 
To  Mr.  L.  y.  Salter.  \ Landlord. 

Notice  to  Quit  by  the  Tenant. 

Please  take  notice  that  on  the  first  day  of  May  next  I  shall 
quit  possession  and  move  from  the  premises  I  now  occupy, 
known  as  No.  7  Day  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Dated  this  third  day  of  July,  188.1. 

Yours,  etc.  L.  N.  Selskj;. 

To  C.  E.  Cromer. 

—. " 

1.  A  Lease  is  a  contract  by  which  a  party  gains  the  posses- 
sion, use  and  prorit^pf  lands  and  tenements,  in  return  for  which 
he  pays  the  owner  thereof  a  recompense,  called  ren*:. 

2.  A  lease/ must  always  give  a  less  interest  in  land  than  that 
of  the  lessor.  If  lessor  conveys  his  whole  interest,  it  is  an  as- 
signment or  deed. 

o.  A  lease  of  lands  and  tenements  may  be  by  written  or 
verbal  contract,  except  that  there  cannot  be  a  verbal  lease  for 
a  longer  period  than  one  year. 

4.  A  written  lease  cannot  be^changed  by  verbal  agreement 
made  at  the  same  or  anoikel^time.  When  parties  reduce  their 
agreements  to  writing  they  are  bound  by  the  writing  as 
against  any  verbal  declarations. 

if  np^fnne  is  stated  when  the  rent  is  to  be  paid,  it  is  not 
due  till  the  end  of  the  lease. 

6.  Short  Form  of  Lease. 

John  Parks  leases  to  J.  B.  Moulton  (description  of  premises) 
for  a  term  of upon  the  payment  of Dollars. 

Dated  this  1st  day  of  March,  188G.  J.  K.  Miller. 
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7.  Where  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  time  of  the  lease. 
the  manner  in  which  the  rent  is  paid  determines  the  character 
of  the  tenancy.  If  it  is  paid  every  month,  it  will  require  a 
written  notice  30  days  in  advance  to  terminate  it.  If  hy  tl>e 
year,  60  days  hefore  the  end  of  the  year.  Where  the  lease  ex- 
pires at  a  certain  time  hy  its  own  term,  no  notice  is  necessary. 


WHO  MAY  INSURE  PROPERTY. 

'     1.  Any  person  having  a  mechanic's  lien  upon  a  building 
has  an  insurable  interest  therein. 

2.  An  administrator  of  an  insolvent  estate  has  an  insurable 
interest  in  buildings  belonging  to  it. 

3.  A  policy  of  insurance  upon  the  interest  of  a  "mortgagee 
in  possession"  in  a  building  "occupied  by  a  tenant,"  is  valid. 

4..  A  sheriff,  who  has  goods  in  his  custody  under  process,  has 
a  special  property  interest,  giving  him  an  insurable  interest 
therein. 

5.  A  building,  purchased  with  partnership  funds,  but  stand- 
ing on  the  land  of  some  partner,  may  be  insured  by  the  other 
partners. 

G.  A  mechanic  has  an  insurable  interest  in  work  already 
done  upon  a  house  at  the  time  insurance  is  effected,  payment 
for  which  is  to  be  made  at  the  completion  of  the  house. 

7.  A  railroad  corporation,  made  liable  to  pay  for  buildings 
burned  by  fire  from  their  engines,  has  an  insurable  interest  in 
all  property  exposed  to  danger  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to 
their  road. 

8.  The  vendor  of  real  estate  before  actual  conveyance,  or  of 
personal  property  after  sale,  and  before  payment  and  delivery, 
has  an  insurable  interest;  an  insolvent  debtor,  whose  property 
is  vested  in  assignees,  may  nevertheless  insure  it. 

f).  A  party  whose  premises  are  subject  to  mortgage  and  other 
liens,  has  still  an  insurable  interest  to  their  full  value;  and 
such  interest  is  not  divested  by  a  sale  of  the  equity  under 
execution,  but  continues  until  his  right  to  redeem  expires. 

10.  A  husband  has  an  insurable  interest  in  goods  settled  to 
his  wife's  separate  use,  they  living  together  and  jointly  using 
the  property;  and  it  has  been  held  that  an  insolvent  retains  an 
Insurable  interest  in  goods  concealed  from  his  creditors. 
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11.  A  factor,  who  has  the  goods  of  his  principal  in  his  posses- 
8ion  for  sale  on  commission,  has  an  insurable  interest  in  them 
to  the  full  extent  or  their  value,  and  upon  loss  may  recover  in 
his  own  name  the  full  amount,  upon  an  averment  of  interest 
in  himself. 

12.  A  lien  on  a  building,  acquired  by  furnishing  materials 
for  its  construction,  is  insurable,  and  the  material  man  has  a 
subsisting  lien,  during  the  interval  between  the  furnishing  of 
the  materials  and  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  by  law  for 
the  filing  of  his  claim,  though  no  claim  has  been  filed  by  him. 


ARTICLES  OF  CO-PART>ERSHH\ 

Articles  of  Agreement,  made  December  3d,  1886,  between 
John  II.  Wagner  and  Gregory  Eoss: 

The  said  parties  hereby  agree  to  become  co-partners,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Wagner  and  Koss,  and  as  such  partners  to 
carry  on  together  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  all  sorts  of 
dry  goods,  at  Xo.  517  Fulton  street,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

The  said  John  II.  Wagner  agrees  to  contribute  two  thousand 
dollars  (§-2,000)  to  the  capital  of  said  firm;  and  the  said 
Gregory  Eoss  agrees  to  contribute  one  thousand  dollars  i  §1,000* 
to  the  same;  the  sum  of  §2,500  of  said  capital  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  a  stock  in  trade. 

The  said  Wagner  shall  have  exclusive  charge  of  all  the  buy- 
nig  for  the  firm. 

All  the  net  profits  arising  out  of  the  business  shall  be  divided 
in  the  following  proportions,  two-thirds  to  the  said  Wagner 
and  one-third  to  the  said  Eoss. 

Each  partner  will  devote  all  his  time,  attention,  and  efforts 
to  the  said  business. 

Keither  partner  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  sign 
any  bond,  bill  or  note  as  surety,  or  otherwise  become  obligated 
as  security  for  any  other  person. 

Witness  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  parties  hereto,  this  1st  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  1886. 

fsKAL  J 

(^) 
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Agreement  to  Dissolve  a  Partnership. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  mutually  agree  that  the  within- 
mentioned  partnership  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  dissolved; 
except  for  the  purpose  of  final  liquidation  and  settlement  of 
the  business  thereof,  and  upon  such  settlement  wholly  to  cease 
and  determine. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  eighty-live. 

Si^nc],  Se;il<-<1  unci  Delivered  in         \  t   i        tt     ti-  lfggi2i 

preseu  I  J Oil  II  J  I.     /I  iKJiii'V.  ^.Se»,'5 

Harvey  C  Cheater.  ,,     ,       Ir    ,,  ,         <-~j, 

,.        ',,,.,,  I  Keuben  J l.  Howard.        tseiiti 

loricr  L.  Fields.  )  SssadP 

Public  Notice  of  Formation  of  Partnership. 

The  undersigned  have  this  day  formed  a  co-partnership 
under  the  name  and  style  of  Vincent,  Anderson  &  Co.,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Dry  Goods  business,  at  Walnut,  ill. 

c  .).  ('.  Vincent, 
Walnut,  Jan.  16,  1885.  <  A.  P.  Andrews, 

(  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 


Rules  and  Law  for  Partnership. 

1.  Partnership  is  a  voluntary  contract  between  two  bl 
more  persons,  to  place  their  property,  labor,  or  credit,  or  some 
or  all  of  them,  in  some  lawful  business,  to  share  the  gains  and 
losses  in  certain  proportions. 

'_'.  Where  no  time  is  specified,  any  partner  may  dissolve  a 
partnership  at  will. 

:;.  The  death  of  any  partner  dissolves  the  whole  firm. 

4.  Eacli  partner  has  full  authority  to  act  for  the  tirm. 

.">.  Not  only  the  common  property,  but  also  all  the  private 
property  of  each  partner  may  be  taken,  to  satisfy  the  debts  of 
the  firm. 

(J.  Upon  the  dissolution,  the  old  partners  are  responsible  to 
third  persons  for  even  new  debts,  unless  such  persons  have  had 
notice  of  the  dissolution. 

7.  One  partner  may  discharge  himself  from  liability  by 
giving  express  notice  to  any  customer  or  other  person,  not  to 
trust  one  or  more  of  his  co-partners. 
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8.  A  partner  cannot  make  the  firm  responsible  for  his  sepa- 
rate or  private  debt,  nor  bind  the  firm  by  entering  into  engage- 
ments unconnected  with,  or  foreign  to  the  partnership. 

9.  The  contract  of  co-partnership  may  be  made  verbally  or 
in  writing.  It  is  a  serious  engagement  and  easier  to  get  into 
than  to  get  out  of.  Every  person  should  use  great  care  in 
involving  his  property  and  business  interests  in  a  co-partner- 
ship, and  where  those  interests  are  extensive,  articles  of  co- 
partnership drawn  by  the  best  qualified  lawyer  available  are 
the  safest  expedient,  and  will  in  all  cases  be  a  good  investment. 


AFFIDAVIT. 

State  of  Illinois,    ? 

Du  Page  County.  $ 

J.  A.  Nauman,  being  first  sworn, 
deposes  and  says,  that  the  annexed  account,  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($240)  against  Samuel  Snyder,  is 
true,  and  that  the  above  amount  is  unpaid  and  due  and  owing 
to  him  by  the  said  Samuel  Snyder,  after  allowing  all  just 
credits  and  set-offs.  J.  A.  Nauman. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  this  1st  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1886.  C.  E.  Selby, 

Notary  Public. 


GUARANTIES. 

Guarantee  of  a  Debt  not  yet  Incurred. 

Reading,  Aug.  17,  1886. 
Messrs.  0.  F.  IIiniuchs  &  Co.,  Canton. 

Gentlemen: — The  bearer,  Mr.  J.  II.  Wagoner, 
of  this  place,  intends  visiting  your  city  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing goods.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  furnish  him  with 
such  goods  as  he  may  call  for,  we  hereby  guarantee  the  pay. 
ment  for  any  purchases  he  may  make  within  one  month  from 
this  date,  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars. 
Yours  truly, 

S.  T.  Schneidku  &  Co. 
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Another. 

Daytox,  Aug.  30,  1886. 
W.  Reunite,  Esq. 

Bear  Sir:— I  hereby  guarantee  the  payment  of  any 
bill  or  bills  of  merchandise,  Mr.  Jno.  A. -Dahlem  may  pur- 
chase from  you,  the  amount  of  this  guarantee  not  to  exceed  live 
hundred  dollars  i.s.jOO),  and  to  expire  at  the  end  of  three 
months  from  date. 

Respectfully  yours,  Chas.  Adams, 


Guarantee  of  a  Debt  already  Incurred. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Feb.  12,  1885. 
Messes.  H.  E.  Bkchtel  &  Co.,  West  Salem. 

Gentlemen:— In  consideration  of  one  dollar,  paid  me 
by  yourselves,  the  receipt  of  which  I  hereby  acknowledge,  1 
guarantee  that  the  debt  of  four  hundred  dollars  now  owing  to 
you  by  Ira  J.  Ferry,  shall  be  paid  at  maturity. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  William  Mstz. 


1.  A  Guarantee  is  an  assurance  made  by  a  second  party 
that  a  certain  party  will  perform  a  certain  specific  act. 

2.  A  guaranty  to  be  binding  should  be  for  a  consideration. 

3.  All  guarantees  must  be  in  writing. 

4.  A  mere  accommodation  or  overture  is  not  sufficient  to 
hold  a  guarantor. 

").  A  guarantee  must  be  accepted  to  make  it  a  contract,  and 
the  guarantor  must  have  notice  of  its  acceptance  within  a  rea- 
sonable  time. 

6.  A  guarantor  after  paying  the  debt,  has  the  right  to  sub- 
stitute himself  in  the  place  of  the  creditor. 

7.  Guarantees  of  commission-merchants  binding  them  to  war- 
rant the  solvency  of  the  purchaser  of  goods  they  sell  on  credit, 
need  not  be  in  writing. 

8.  The  terms  of  the  contract  of  guaranty  are  to  be  strictly 
construed. 
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HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  A  BANK. 


1.  National  Banks  are  required  by  the  United  States  to 
dv  posit  interest-bearing  bonds  with  the  Treasurer  at  Washing, 
ton  in  proportion  to  the  capital  stock  paid  in. 

2.  Banks  of  "circulation  and  deposit"  have  the  use  under 
certain  restrictions  of  capital  paid  in  by  the  stockholders,  the 
money  belonging  to  the  depositors  and  the  notes  of  their  own 
circulation. 

3.  Make  your  deposits  in  the  bank  as  early  in  the  day  as 
possible,  and  never  without  your  bank-book. 

4.  Always  use  the  deposit  tickets  furnished  by  the  bank. 
When  checks  are  deposited,  the  banks  require  them  to  be 
indorsed,  whether  drawn  to  his  order  or  not. 

").  Keep  your  check-book  under  a  lock  and  key. 
G.  Draw  as  few  checks  as  possible;  when  several  bills  are 
<o  be  paid,  draw  the  money  in  one  check. 

7.  Do  nob  allow  your  bank  book  to  run  too  long  without 
oalancing.    Compare  it  with  the  account  of  the  bank. 

8.  In  filling  up  checks,  do  not  leave  space  in  which  the 
amount  may  be  raised. 

9.  Write  your  signature  with  the  usual  freedom,  and  never 
vary  the  style  of  it. 

10.  Every  check  is  paid   by  the  bank  at  its  own  risk.    If 
forged  the  bank  must  lose  the  amount. 

11.  If  a  raised  check  is  paid  by  the  bank,  it  can  only  charge 
the  depositor  the  amount  for  which  he  drew. 

12.  Always  keep  the  stub  of  your  check  book,  and  in  issuing 
a  check  always  fill  the  stub  out  first. 


I'M  HOW  TO  ENDORSE  A  CHECK. 

HOW  TO  ENDORSE  A  CHECK  AT  THE  BANK. 

1.  The  Check  is  the  most  common  commercial  paper  in  use, 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  many  intelligent  and  educated 
people  make  awkward  and  inconvenient  endorsements. 

2.  Write  across  the  back  (not  lengthwise)  near  the  left  end. 

3.  Simply  writing  your  name  on  the  back  is  a  blank  endorse- 
ment, and  signifies  that  it  has  passed  through  your  hands,  and 
is  payable  to  bearer. 

4.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  check  payable  to  some  particular 
person,  write  :  Pay  to  the  order  of  (Person's  name),  and  then 
sign  your  name  below. 

5.  Always  endorse  a  check  just  as  it  appears  on  the  face. 
If  the  check  is  payable  to  F.  Block,  it  cannot  be  endorsed 
Frank  Block.  If  the  spelling  of  the  name  on  the  face  of  the 
check  is  wrong,  endorse  first  as  the  name  appears  on  the  face, 
and  below  this  first  endorsement  write  your  name  correctly. 

6.  If  the  name  on  the  face  of  the  check  is  written  Kev.  F.  W. 
Heidner,  it  must  be  so  written  in  the  endorsement. 

7.  If  you  wish  to  deposit  a  check,  write:  "For  Deposit", 
and  below  this  your  name. 

s.  In  paying  a  note  or  draft  at  any  other  bank  besides  the 
one  in  which  you  make  your  deposits,  if  a  check  is  used,  it 
should  first  be  certified  by  the  teller  before  it  is  offered  at  the 
other  bank.  This  is  done  by  writing  the  word  "good",  and 
signing  the  cashier's  name  across  the  face  of  the  check. 


FORM  OF  AN  ENDORSEMENT. 
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DEPOSIT  SLIP. 

DEPOSITED    I!LT 

NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  BANK 


!tt -ef.  c%. 
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Dr.          NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  BANK, 

in  %  with  H.  G.  KNICKERBOCKER,    Or. 

1887. 

1887. 

Feb. 

1 

To  Cash 

6000 

Feb. 

2 

By  Cash    Ck.  No.  1 

300 

; 

" 

4 

"  Checks  and  Cash 

2257 

78 

" 

8 

"    do        "     2 

50 

" 

16 

"  Checks  and  Note 

1681 

" 

9 

"    do         "     3 

71 

27 

"  Drafts  (5) 

14850 

« 

11 
16 
19 

25 
27 

2N 

"    do         "     4 
"    do         "     5 
"    do         "     6 
"    do         ":     7 
"    do         «     8 
"    do         "     9 

50 
1500 
7276 
305 
2633 

32 

25 
98 
35 
87 

/ 

" 

28 

"  Balance 

12569 

33 

/ 

24788 

78 

24788 

78 

1887. 

Mar. 

1 

To  Balance 

12569 

33 

1.  Fill  out  Deposit  Slip  when  depositing  cash  or  other  credits  in  the  bank. 

2.  Have  the  total  amount  deposited  in  bank  placed  on  the  debit  side  of 
your  bank-book  by  the  receiving  teller  or  cashier. 

3.  When  settling  with  the  bank,  have  all  the  checks,  drafts,  etc.,  that 
you  have  drawn  on  the  bank,  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  your  bank-book, 
and  the  account  balanced  as  shown  in  the  above  copy. 
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THE  CLEARING-HOUSE  SYSTEM. 

A  clearing-house  is  an  association  of  the  hanks  and  hankers 
of  a  city  for  the  exchange  of  their  checks  ami  the  adjustment 
of  accounts  hetween  themselves.  A  business  man,  receiving  a 
check  in  the  course  of  trade,  seldom  thinks  of  sending  it  to  the 
hank  on  which  it  is  drawn,  hut  simply  deposits  it  in  the  hank 
with  which  he  keeps  his  account,  only  taking  the  precaution  to 
have  it  "certified,"  if  he  douhts  its  goodness.  Thus,  at  the 
close  of  a  day,  each  hank  will  hold  a  number  of  checks  drawn 
on  other  hanks.  These  are  assorted,  and  placed  in  envelopes 
marked  with  the  names  of  hanks  on  which  they  are  drawn 
and  with  the  total  amount,  and  taken  hy  a  clerk  and  messenger 
to  the  clearing-house.  There  the  balances  against  or  in  favor 
of  each  hank  are  ascertained,  and  are  paid  in  by  a  certain  hour 
each  day,  and  the  accounts  settled.  By  the  clearing-house 
system  the  exchange  of  millions  of  dollars  is  daily  effected  in 
large  cities  hy  the  transfer  of  a  few  thousands. 


HOW  TO  DETECT  COUNTERFEIT  MONEY. 

1.  A  counterfeit  is  a  facsimile  of  the  genuine,  or  made  as  nearly 
like  it  as  possihle.  A  spurious  note  is  different  in  design  from 
the  genuine  and  calculated  to  pass  where  the  genuine  is  not 
much  known.  An  altered  note  is  one  altered  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  denomination.  Piecing  is  done  hy  making  ten  notes  or 
hills  of  nine,  by  cutting  a  counterfeit  note  into  ten  pieces. 

2.  Examine  first  the  vignette  or  portrait  at  the  top  of  the 
note,  noticing  whether  their  style  and  perfection  are  complete, 
see  if  the  faces  have  a  life-like  look,  if  the  eyes  are  well  defined, 
showing  both  the  pupil  and  the  white  of  the  eye  distinctly; 
notice  the  drapery,  see  if  the  dress  fits  well,  shows  the  folds 
plainly  and  hangs  natural  and  easy.  In  a  counterfeit  note  the 
vignettes  are  always  poor,  for  a  first  class  artist  can  secure 
hetter  employment  than  making  counterfeit  money. 

3.  See  if  the  sky  and  water  are  clear  and  transparent,  or  soft 
and  even,  and  do  not  look  scratchy. 

4.  The  ink  used  iu  genuine  notes  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  and 
difficult  to  imitate.  It  gives  a  clear,  glossy  expression,  while 
counterfeiter's  ink  looks  dull,  smutty  and  muddy. 
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5.  Examine  the  medallion  rulings  and  circular  ornaments 
around  the  figures  with  a  microscope,  and  see  if  they  are  regu- 
lar, smooth  and  uniform,  and  in  all  parts  mathematically  and 
geometrically  exact.  This  work  is  done  hy  a  geometrical  lathe, 
a  machine  that  costs  from  875,000  to  §150,000,  and  consequently 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  counterfeiters.  Engravings  hy  hand 
can  never  equal  the  beauty  and  exactness  of  genuine  work. 

6.  It  is  through  the  ignorance  of  the  public  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes good  and  poor  engravings  that  gives  counterfeiters 
their  success  in  passing  off  their  spurious  issues.  It  is  rare  to 
meet  a  man  who  knows  the  object  or  character  of  the  beauti- 
ful devices  found  upon  every  government  or  bank  note,  and 
which  are  its  only  safe-guards  against  counterfeiting. 

7.  Lathe  work  in  genuine  work  can  be  traced  by  means  of  a 
line  throughout  the  figure,  never  breaking  or  losing  itself  in 
another  line  or  pursuing  any  irregularity  whatever.  In  coun- 
terfeits it  is  always  broken  and  irregular.  This  is  the  chief 
test  of  genuineness,  and  should  be  made  a  special  study. 

8.  Examine  the  letters  and  figures  ;  see  if  they  are  perfectly 
tine  and  uniform  and  regular.  The  shading  of  letters  and  all 
parallel  ruling  upon  Government  and  bank  notes  is  executed 
by  a  Parallel  Ruling  machine.  It  is  executed  with  such  mathe- 
matical accuracy  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  by  the 
hand  engraving  of  the  counterfeiter.  In  genuine  work  lines 
are  strictly  parallel,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  can  easily  be 
counted. 

9.  Examine  the  engraver's  signature  or  imprint;  see  if  the 
letters  are  of  one  size  and  one  slant,  and  are  nicely  executed. 

10.  Examine  the  President's  and  Cashier's  signature  care- 
fully. In  some  counterfeits  they  are  lithographed,  then  inked 
over  with  a  pen,  which  gives  them  a  dull  color  and  rough 
edges,  and  the  hair  strokes  will  not  be  followed  correctly. 
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11.  Bank  notes  altered  by  what  is  termed  the  "pasting  pro- 
cess," may  easily  be  detected  by  holding  them  up  to  the  light, 
and  the  parts  pasted  on  will  be  easily  seen. 

12.  Notes  are  altered  by  raising  the  denomination  by  taking 
out  the  genuine  with  acid  and  printing  in  a  higher  denomina- 
tion with  a  counterfeit  die.  In  this  case  the  ink  will  not  be  the 
same  and  the  acid  will  spread  a  little,  so  that  parts  of  the  neigh- 
boring letters  will  be  more  or  less  injured,  and  the  paper  will 
be  more  or  less  bleached  or  stained  upon  the  back. 

13.  In  receiving  a  bill,  first  look  at  the  general  appearance, 
and  if  anything  is  wrong  it  will  generally  catch  your  eye;  if 
there  is,  apply  the  above  tests  and  you  can  know  to  an  abso- 
lute certainty. 

14.  Never  be  in  a  hurry  or  confusion  in  taking  money,  as 
much  of  the  bad  money  is  passed  under  such  circumstances. 
Always  count  your  money  carefully,  for  bills  are  sometimes 
doubled  over,  making  one,  bill  count  for  two. 

15.  Never  hand  a  bill  of  large  denomination  to  a  showman, 
especially  at  the  tent  of  these  traveling  circuses  or  at  the  door 
of  these  cheap  theaters.  If  they  have  counterfeit  money  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  mix  it  up  in  the  change  they  return  you. 
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NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

BOARDS  OF  TRADE  AND  STOCK  EXCHANGES. 

Boards  of  Trade  and  Stock  Exchanges  were  originally  organ- 
ized to  facilitate  trade  in  the  various  commercial  interest  of 
the  country;  but  unfortunately  instead  of  blessing  and  benefit- 
ing mankind  they  have  become  gigantic  engines  of  robbery 
and  oppression.  Members  are  elected  by  ballot  and  the  ad- 
mission fees  vary  in  different  organizations  from  nothing  to 
$3000.00! 

Dealing  in  Futures. 

This  is  simply  a  "  high  toned  "  form  of  gambling,  or  in  other 
words  a  system  of  "  marked  guessing  "  in  which  the  best  gues- 
ser  wins.  The  game,  like  all  other  popular  gambling  games, 
is  exceedingly  simple.  You  simply  bet  on  the  market  if  it  goes 
up  or  down,  you  win  or  lose  just  as  you  have  staked  your 
money. 

Margins. 

Margins  are  sums  of  money  put  up  as  a  forfeit  to  secure  the 
winner.  When  the  margin  is  exhausted  so  that  further  loss  is 
not  guaranteed,  it  is  the  custom  to  close  the  trade  and  the  win- 
ner "rakes  in  the  pot"  using  the  gambler's  way  of  putting  it. 

Option  Trading. 

"Seller's  option"  gives  the  person  selling  the  privilege  of 
making  delivery  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract by  giving  one  day's  notice.     "Buyer's  option  "  gives  the 
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purchaser  a  claim  for  delivery  at  any  time  before  the  maturity 
of  the  contract. 

Corners. 
Thousands  of  bushels  of  grains  are  bought  and  sold  for  every 
bushel  brought  into  the  elevators.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
sells  every  day  as  much  wheat  as  the  [State  of  Illinois  harvests 
in  a  year.  It  can  then  be  easily  seen  how  "  commerce  "  can 
be  forced.  In  a  Board  of  Trade  each  buyer  buys  upon  the 
supposition  that  each  seller  is  selling  what  he  has  not  got,  and 
the  buyer  is  buying  what  he  does  not  want.  Now  it  is  easy 
for  a  set  of  men  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  to  com- 
bine and  "corner"  any  article  in  the  market.  It  simply  con- 
sists in  buying  more  than  can  be  delivered,  and  then  making 
the  sellers  deliver  or  forfeit  their  margins.  A  "bull  "  is  one 
who  operates  to  raise  the  market— so  called  from  the  nature  of 
the  bull  to  toss  with  his  horn.  A  "bear"  is  one  who  tries 
to  lower  the  market,  so  called  from  the  nature  of  the  bear  to 
tear  down  with  his  claws.  A  "lame  duck"  is  a  member  un. 
able  to  fulfil  his  contracts,  and  is  therefore  expelled. 

Bucket  Shops. 

These  are  Boards  of  Trade  and  Stock  Exchanges  for  the  boys 
and  poor  clerks,  generally  kept  by  a  broken  down  broker  who 
lost  all  his  self-respect  with  his  fortune.  Here  the  poorest  can 
try  his  luck  in  betting  npon  the  markets.  These  shops  are  not 
reliable  ;  they  doctor  the  markets  with  false  figures  and  de- 
ceive and  take  in  whoever  falls  into  their  power.  They  are 
demoralizing  gambling  dens  and  in  no  way  can  they  be  safely 
trusted. 

Preferred  Stock. 

This  kind  of  stock  takes  preference  of  the  ordinary  stock  oi 
a  corporation,  and  the  holders  are  entitled  to  a  stated  per  cenl 
annually  out  of  the  net  earning  before  a  dividend  can  be  de« 
clared  on  the  common  stock.  Preferred  stocks  are  generally 
the  result  of  reorganization,  although  sometimes  issued  in  pay- 
ment  of  floating  or  unsecured  debts. 

How  Stock  is  watered. 

Sometimes  the  charter  of  a  corporation  forbids  the  declaring 
of  a  dividend  exceeding  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of 
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Its  stock.  In  this  case  the  directors  may  find  it  desirable  to 
il water"  the  stock— that  is,  issue  additional  shares.  This  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  shares  of  course  reduces  the  percentage 
of  dividend,  although  the  same  profit  in  the  aggregate  is  secur- 
ed to  the  stock-holders. 


How  to  Detect  Errors  in  a  Trial  Balance. 

No  rule  or  set  of  rules  can  be  given  for  the  certain  detection 
of  all  errors  in  a  Trial  Balance,  save  a  careful  review  of  the 
entire  work.  If  the  errors  are  few  the  following  rules  may 
be  of  service  : 

1.  If  the  error  be  exactly  §1,  ?100,  $1000,  etc.,  the  mistake  is 
very  likely  to  be  in  the  additions  either  in  the  Ledger  ac- 
counts or  in  the  Trial  Balance. 

2.  If  the  error  is  a  large  amount,  see  that  all  the  amounts 
have  been  entered  in  the  Trial  Balance. 

3.  If  an  amount  has  been  omitted  in  posting,  the  Trial  Bal- 
ance will  be  just  that  amount  of  balance.  Look  for  that 
amount  in  Journal  or  other  books. 

4.  The  Cash  Balance  can  never  be  on  the  credit  side.  The 
balance  of  Bills  Receivable  should  never  be  on  the  credit 
side,  nor  the  Balance  of  Bills  Tayable  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  account. 

5.  If  the  amount  has  been  posted  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Ledger  the  Trial  Balance  will  be  just  twice  that  amount  out  of 
balance.    Look  for  half  that  amount  through  the  books. 

6.  If  the  error  is  divisible  by  9  it  is  very  likely  that  the  mis 
take  was  made  by  a  transposition  of  figures  as  345,  posted  453 
makes  an  error  of  108,  which  is  divisible  by  9,  again  753  posted 
735  makes  an  error  of  18  also  divisible  by  9.  Errors  of  trans- 
position are  the  most  difficult  to  find. 

7.  If  the  error  is  in  the  dollar  column  or  cents  column  only, 
the  columns  on  the  left  need  not  be  re-added. 

8.  If  the  above  rules  fail,  only  a  careful  review  of  the  entire 
work,  checking  each  entry,  will  determine  where  the  mistake 
has  been  made. 
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Assignment  of  Mortgage. 

Know  all  Mkn  i;v  THESE  Presektb: 

That  1,  Henry  Betzold,  the  within  named  mortgagee  for  a 

consideration  ol  Eight  Hundred  Dollar*  ($800)i  hereby  assign, 

transfer,  and  set  over  unto  E.  B.  Nteman,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 

the  within  named  instrument  of  mortgage,  and  all  the  real 

estate,  with  appurtenances  therein  mentioned  and  described,  to 

have  and  to  hold  the  same  forever.    Subject  nevertheless  to  tlie 

equity  and  right  of  redemption  of  the  within  named  A.  Mey&r, 

his  heirs  and  assigns  therein. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  party  of  the  6rst  part  lias  hereunto 

set  his  hand  and  seal  this  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  ol  OUI 

Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Henry  Betzold.     [seal] 
Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

E.  E.  Hawthorn. 


Mortgage  Discharge. 

%  Nirpf-rrillr,  I  U.K.,  March  I,  1887. 
I  have  received  full  satisfaction  of  the  debt  secured  by  this 
mortgage,  and  hereby  cancel  and  discharge  the  same. 

J.  A.  Bianchard. 


Assignment  of  Shares  of  Stock. 
For  value  received,  I,  0.  W.  Good,  assign  all  my  title  and 
interest  in,  and  rights  under  JfiO  shares  give  number  in  the 
Nwpenrille  Fork  Factory  to  C.W.  /ypangler,  of  Decatur,  bid.,  and 
constitute  him,  his  assigns  and  substitutes  my  attorneys,  with 
full  power  to  receive  in  his  or  their  names,  certificates  for  said 
shares,  hereby  obliging  myself,  at  hi>  or  their  request,  to  do 
all  necessary  matters  and  things  for  the  transferring  of  said 
shares  to  him  or  them. 

In  Witness  whereof,  the  party  of  the  first  part  has  hereunto 
set  his  hand  and  seal  this  tenth  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

C.  W.  Good.     [SEAL] 
Executed  and  rtf-knowledged  before  me 
this  U)th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  188/. 
W.  E.  Mixvill, 

Notary  Public,  in  Faperville,  County  of  Du Page. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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Government  of  the  United  States. 


The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President,  who  holds  office  for  four 
years. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  hy  electors  chosen  by  the 
people.  The  number  of  electors  from  each  State  is  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled. 

The  electors  vote  by  ballot.  These  votes  are  sent  sealed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  who  opens  them  in  the  presence  of  Congress.  If  there  are 
two  parties  who  have  received  an  equal  number  of  votes,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President. 

The  various  Cabinet  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President.  They  are 
seven  in  number. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  Congress,  of  which  there  are  two 
branches :  the  Senate,  which  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  State, 
who  hold  office  for  six  years,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  are 
elected  by  the  vote  of  each  State,  to  hold  office  two  years. 

As  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Vice-President  performs  his  entire  duty, 
except  in  case  of  the  removal  or  the  death  of  the  President,  in  which  event 
he  assumes  the  executive  powers.  He  is  elected  for  the  same  term  of  office 
as  the  President. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  ;  but  the  direct  supervision  of  them  belongs  to  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy. 

The  judiciary  of  the  United  States  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court,  which 
gits  at  Washington,  and  which  is  composed  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  eight 
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Associate  Justices.  They  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  hold  office 
during  good  behavior. 

The  United  States  is  divided  into  nine  judicial  circuits,  each  of  which 
has  a  circuit  judge. 

There  are  also  fifty-eight  district  courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
circuit  court. 

Each  State  and  Territory  has  its  own  local  government,  not  unlike  the 
general  government  in  its  essential  features.  The  executive  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Governor,  whose  term  of  office  and  salary  vary  in  different 
States. 

The  revenue  of  the  government  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs  duties, 
proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands,  and  internal  revenue  taxes  upon  distilled 
spirits,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco,  etc.  The  principal  source  of  revenue 
has  been  the  customs  duties.  Since  the  year  18C5-G6  the  revenue  has  each 
year  largely  exceeded  the  expenditure,  and  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  taxes.  In  conformity  with  several  enactments  of  Congress,  the  sur- 
plus revenue  is  devoted  to  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 


Salaries  of  United  States  Officers,  per  annum. 

Presid«nt,  Vice-President  and  Cabinet. — President,  850,000;  Vice- 
President,  88,000;  Cabinet  Officers,  88,000  each. 

United  States  Senators. — 85,000,  with  mileage. 

Congress.— Members  of  Congress,  85,000,  with  mileage. 

Supreme  Court. — Chief  Justice,  810,500  ;  Associate  Justices,  810,000. 

Circuit  Courts. — Justices  of  Circuit  Courts,  86,000. 

Heads  of  Departments.— Supt.  of  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
84,500;  Public  Printer,  84,50^;  Supt.  of  Census,  85,000;  Supt.  of  Naval 
Observatory,  85,000 ;  Supt.  of  the  Signal  Service,  84,000  ;  Director  of  Geo- 
logical Surveysl  86,000  ;  Director  of  the  Mint,  84,500;  Commissioner  of  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  84,000;  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  83,600  ;  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  83,000;  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  83,000;  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  83,000  ;  Commander  of  Marine  Corps,  83,500  ;  Supt.  of 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  86,000. 

United  States  Treasury.— Treasurer,  86,000;  Register  of  Treasury, 
84,000  ;  Commissioner  of  Customs,  84,000. 

Internal  Revenue  Agencies.— Supervising  Agents,  812  per  day;  34 
other  Agents,  per  day,  $6  to  88. 

Post-Office  Department,  Washington. — Three  Assistant  Postmaster- 
Generals,  83,500 ;  Chief  Clerk,  82,200. 

Postmasters. — Postmasters  are  divided  into  four  classes*  First  Class. 
83,000  to  84,000,  (excepting  New  York  City,  which  is  88,000) ;  second  class, 
82,000  to  83,000:  Third  class,  81,000  to  82,000;  fourth  class  less  than  81,000, 
The  first  three  classes  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate ;  those  of  fourth  class  are  appointed  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

Diplomatic  Appointments.  —  Ministers  to   Germany,  Great  Britain, 
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France,  and  Russia,  817,500;  Ministers  to  Brazil,  China,  Austria-Hungary, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Japan,  and  Spain,  $12,000;  Ministers  to  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Central  America,  $10,000;  Ministers  to  Argentine  Confederation,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Belgium,  Hayti,  Columbia,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and 
Venezuela,  $7,500;  Ministers  to  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
and  Portugal,  $5,000  ;  Ministers  to  Liberia,  $4,000. 

Army  Officers.— General,  $13,500;  Lieut.-General,  11,000;  Major-Gen- 
eral,  $7,500;  Brigadier-General,  $5,500;  Colonel,  $3,500;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  $3,000;  Major,  $2,500  ;  Captain,  mounted,  $2,000;  Captain,  not 
mounted,  $1,800;  Regimental  Adjutant,  $1,800  ;  Regimental  Quartermaster, 
$1,800;  1st  Lieutenant,  mounted,  $1,000;  1st  Lieutenant,  not  mounted, 
$1,500;  2d  Lieutenant,  mounted,  $1,500;  2d  Lieutenant,  not  mounted, 
$1,400;  Chaplain,  $1,500. 

Navy  Officers.— Admiral,  $13,000;  Vice- Admiral,  $9,000;  Rear-Ad- 
miral,  $6,000;  Commodores,  $5,000  ;  Captains,  $4,5C0  ;  Commanders,  $3,500  ; 
Lieut.-Commanders,  $2,800  ;  Lieutenants,  $2,400  ;  Masters,  $1,800  ;  Ensigns, 
$1,200;  Midshipmen,  $1,000;  Cadet  Midshipmen,  $500;  Mates,  $000;  Med- 
.ical  and  Pay  Directors,  and  Medical  and  Pay  Inspectors  and  Chief  Engin- 
eers, $4,400;  Fleet  Surgeons,  Fleet  Paymasters,  and  Fleet  Engineers,  $4,400; 
Surgeons  and  Paymasters,  $2,800  ;  Chaplains,  $2,500. 


Legal  Holidays  of  the  United  States. 

January  1,  New  Year's  Day,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  all  the  States,  except 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,~N*w 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Januarys,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans;  February  12, 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  and  March  4,  the  tire- 
men's  anniversary,  are  legal  holidays  in  Louisiana. 

February  22,  Washington's  Birthday,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  all  States 
except  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mainej  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 

March  2,  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Texlis,  and  April  21,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Sau  Jacinto,  are  legal  holidays  in  Texas.- 

April  26.  Memorial  Dav,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Georgia. 

Good  Friday  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Minnesota  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Shrove  Tuesday  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Louisiana,  and  in  the  cities  of 
Mobile,  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Alabama. 

May  30,  Decoration  Day,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Dist.  of  Columbia  and  Illinois. 

July  4,  Independence  Day,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

Thanksgiving  Dav,  and  public  fast  davs,  appointed  by  the  President,  are 
legal  holidays  in  such  States  as  may  set  them  apart  for  religious  observance 
Dy  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor. 

Davs  appointed  for  general  elections,  State  or  National,  are  legal  holidays 
In  California,  Maine,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Oregon,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Wisconsin. 

December  25,  Christmas  Day,  is  a  legal  holiday  in  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 
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LAND  MEASURE  AND  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 


United  States  Land  Measure  and  Homestead  Law. 

A  Township  is  3G  sections,  each  a  mile  square.  -\  section  is  G40  acres. 
A  quarter  section,  half  a  mile  square,  is  160  acres.  An  eightb  section,  hall 
a  mile  long,  north  and  south,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  is  SU  acres. 
A  sixteenth  section,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  is  40  acres. 
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The  Sections  are  all  divided  into  quarters,  which  are  named  by  the  cardi- 
nal points,  as  in  section  1.  The  quarters  are  divided  in  the  same  way. 
The  description  of  a  forty-acre  lot  would  read  :  The  south  half  of  the  west 
half  of  the  south-west  quarter  of  section  1  in  township  21,  north  of  range  7 
west,  or  as  the  case  might  he;  and  sometimes  will  fall  short  and  sometimes 
overrun  the  number  of  acres  it  is  supposed  to  contain. 

Homestead  Exemption. — The  laws  give  to  every  citizen,  and  to  those 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  the  right  to  a  home- 
stead on  surveyed  lands  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  section,  or  160 
or  a  half-quarter  section,  or  80  acres;  the  former  in  cases  in  the  class  of 
lower  priced  lands,  held  by  law  at  $1.25  per  acre,  the  latter  of  high  priced 
lands,  held  at  §2.50  per  acre,  when  disposed  of  to  cash  buyers.  The  pre- 
emption privilege  is  restricted  to  heads  of  families,  widows,  or  single  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Every  soldier  and  officer  in  the  army,  and  every  seaman,  marine  and 
officer  of  the  navy  during  the  recent  rebellion,  may  enter  160  acres  from 
either  class,  and  length  of  time  served  in  the  army  or  navy  deducted  from 
the  time  required  to  perfect  title. 


EXEMPTION  LAWS. 
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"  The  man  who  is  in  debt  carries  a  world  of  trouble."— Burke. 

The  Amount  of  Property  That  Cannot  Be  Taken  for 
Debts  in  the  Different  States. 

1.  Exemption  Laws  are  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those 
who  are  unable  to  pay  their  debts  without  causing  distress  to 
themselves  and  their  families. 

'2.    Property  covered  by  mortgage  cannot  be  held. 

3.  A  safe  estimate  of  the  property  of  the  person  desiring 
credit  should  be  made  before  credit  is  given. 


Personal        Value  of 
Property.    Homestead 

Alabama ,$1000 12000 

Arizona 900 5000 

Arkansas 500 2500 

California 900 5000 

Colorado 1000 2000 

Connecticut 500 

Dakota 1500.. 

Delaware 200 

Dist.  of  Columbia     300 

Florida 1000    No  waiver. 

Georgia 300 1600 

Idaho 300 5000 

Illinois 300 1000 

Indiana 600 

Iowa 200 40  acres. 

Kansas 800 160  acres. 

Kentucky 200 1000 

Louisiana Total,  2000 

Maine 300 500 

Maryland  100 

Massachusetts 450 800 

Michigan 400 1500 

Minnesota 800 80  acres. 


Personal  Value  of 

Property.    Homestead. 

Mississippi 550 2000 

Missouri $300 $1500 

Montana 900 5000 

Nebraska 2000 

Nevada 900 5000 

New  Hampshire...    450 500 

New  Jersey 200 1000 

New  Mexico 900 5000 

New  York 250 1000 

North  Carolina....    500 1000 

Ohio 100 1000 

Oregon 175 

Pennsylvania 300 

Rhode  Island 500 

South  Carolina 500 1000 

Tennessee 1200 1000 

Texas 5000 

Utah ..  1000 

Vermont 200 500 

Washington  Ter...    900 5000 

W.  Virginia 200 1000 

Wisconsin 450 40  acres. 

Wyoming 900 5000 
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LEGAL  WEIGHT. 
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go  -r  *r  --  *^  ce  ce  cp  *.c  ©  ©  ©  ce  ce  *r  -r  ce  -c  ce  ce  ee  ce  ce  ce  ©  © 

'".  >~  •',  1-.  t-  <r.  >~  *r.  .-.  i~  >r.  >i  •"  >~  >'  >~.  >i  »i  '■".  »':  <-  »c  ic  ic  »c  »« 

Wheat. 

©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©    :©    :©©© 
cc  ce  -z,  -x  -z.  (0  *x  ©  ce  '^  ce  ©  ©  ©  ©  »  ©  ©  ©  ©    :  ©    :  ©  ©  © 

to 

y 

H 
H 

J  r:  v 

«<S  a  c 

<  3  5  'i 

'; 

Kansas 

Massachusetts 

M4»k<inin 

Missouri 

New  Haiupshire... 
New  Jersey 

North  Carolina. ... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina.... 

a 

0 

t  u 
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MARKING  GOODS. 

It  is  customary  in  many  mercantile  houses  to  use  a  private 
mark,  which  is  placed  on  the  goods  to  denote  their  cost  and 
selling  price.  A  word  or  phrase  containing  ten  different  letters 
is  taken,  the  letters  of  which  are  written  instead  of  figures. 
For  instance,  the  word  "Washington"  is  selected;  then  the 
letters  represent  the  figures  as  follows :— 


w 

a 

s 

h 

i 

n 

g 

t 

o 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

If  it  is  required  to  mark  1.30,  it  is  done  thus,  win;  75  would 
begi;  37,  sg  &c,  4 

Blacksmith,  Importance,  Republican,  Perth  Amhoy,  Fair 
Spoken,  Now  be  sharp,  Noisy  Table,  and  Cash  Profit,  are 
among  the  words  and  phrases  which  can  be  used  in  this  man- 
ner. 

An  extra  letter,  called  a  "  Repeater,"  is  used  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  a  figure.  Instead  of  writing  cdd  for  100,  which 
would  show  at  once  that  the  two  right-hand  figures  were  alike, 
and  thus  aid  in  giving  a  clue  to  the  key-word,  some  additional 
letter  would  be  selected  for  a  repeater,— y,  for  instance,— and 
then  the  price  would  be  written  cdy ;  225  would  be  written  tiye. 

Instead  of  letters,  arbitrary  characters  are  f  requentfy  used, 
something  like  the  following: — 


T 

> 

A 

X 

± 

I 

A 

□ 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

Fractions  may  be  designated  by  additional  letters  or  charac- 
ters. Thus,/  may  represent  M,  w  34,  &c. ;  or  XA  may  be  writ- 
ten O.  14+,  &c. 
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THE  COST  OF  SMOKING. 


The  following  figures  show  the  expense  of  smoking  two  cigars  and  three 

cigars  a  day,  at  5  cents  each,  and  at  10  cents  each,  from  the  age  of 

20  to  the  end  of  each  period  of  five   years,  up  to  the  age  of 

70,  6  per  cent,  compound  interest  semi-annually 

being  reckoned  upon  the  money  : 


From  the  Age  of — 

Two  Cigars  a  Day  at  5 
Cents  Each, 

Three  Cigars  a  Day  at 
5  Cents  Each. 

Principal. 

Prin.  &  Int. 

Principal. 

Prin.  &  Int. 

20  to  30     "     

8    182.50 

305.00 

574.50 

780.00 

912.50 

1,095.00 

1,277.50 

1,460.00 

1,042.50 

1,825.00 

$    209.21 
490.39 
808.25 
1,376.08 
2,058. 1 4 
3,094.99 
4,307.40 
6,078.73 
8,378.52 

11,409.25 

$    273.75 
547.50 
821.25 
1,095.00 
1,368.75 
1,642.50 
1,910.25 
2,190.00 
2,403.75 
2,737.50 

$    313.95 

20  to  35      "       

20  to  40      "      

1,314.72 
2,081.16 
3,110.74 
4,494.41 
0,353.87 
8,855.02 
12,215  36 
16,216.37 

20  to  45      "      

20to50     "     

20  to  55     '•      

20  to  60     "     

20  to  65     "      

20  to  70     "      

From  the  Ago  of— 

Two  Cigars  a  Day  at  10 
Cents  Each. 

Three  Ciga 
10  Cent 

is  a  Day  at 
s  Each. 

Principal. 

Prin.  &  Int. 

Principal. 

Prin.  &  Int. 

§    3G5.00 
730.00 
1,095.00 
1,400.00 
1,825.00 
2,190  00 
2,555.00 
2,920.00 

3,285.00 
3,650.00 

$    418.43 

980.78 

1,730.52 

2,752.20 

4,115.92 

5,949.88 

8,414.47 

11,738.03 

16,093.51 

21,937.72 

§    547.50 
1, 095.00 
1,042.50 
2,190.00 
2,737.50 
3,285.00 
3,832.50 
4,380.00 
4,927.50 
5,475.00 

$    627.95 

20  to  30    "      , 

1,471.56 

20  to  35    "      „ 

2,717.85 

20  to  40     "       

4,281.24 

20  to  45    "      

6,382  47 

20  to  50     "         

20  to  55     "       

9,205.10 
12,998.01 

20  to  00     "        

18,100.14 

20  to  05     "        

24. 95 1. 72 

20  to  70    "       

34,162.14 

fiOtt  TO  OBTAIN  WEALTH. 
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How  to  Obtain  Wealth.* 

Table  showing  the  net  amount  of  earnings  of  One  Cent  to  Twenty-five 
Dollars  per  Day  for  ten  Years  of  313  working  days,  without  interest,  and 
with  interest  at  6,  7,  and  8  per  cent.,  compounded  each  six  month. 


Savings 

Without 

With    interest 
at  6 

With    interest 

at  7 

With  interest 
at  8 

per  day. 

interest. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1 

$31.30 

$42.05 

$44 . 26 

$46.60 

2 

62.60 

84.10 

88.52 

93.21 

3 

98.90 

126.16 

132.77 

139.81 

4 

124.20 

168.21 

177.03 

186.41 

5 

156.50 

210.26 

222.29 

233.01 

6 

187.80 

252.31 

265.56 

279.62 

7 

219.10 

294.86 

309.80 

326.22 

8 

250.40 

386.52 

354.06 

372.82 

9 

281.70 

378.47 

398.22 

419.42 

10 

313.00 

420.52 

442.58 

466.03 

15 

469.50 

630 . 78 

666.87 

699.04 

20 

626.00 

841.04 

885.15 

932.05 

25 

782 . 50 

1,051.30 

1,111.44 

1,165.07 

30 

989 . 00 

1,261.56 

1,327.73 

1,398.08  • 

40 

1,252- 00 

1,682.09 

1,770.31 

1,864.11 

50 

1,565. 00 

2,102.61 

2,212.89 

2,330.13 

60 

1,878-00 

2,523.13 

2,655.46 

2,796.16 

70 

2,191-00 

2,943 .  65 

3,098.04 

3,262.19 

80 

2,504-00 

3,364.17 

3,540-62 

3,728.22 

90 

2,817.00 

3,784.69 

3,982.19 

4,194.24 

$  1.00 

3,180.00 

4,205.21 

4,425.77 

4,660.27 

2.00 

6,260-00 

8,410.43 

8,851.54 

9,320.54 

3.00 

9,390- 00 

12,615.64 

18,277.31 

13.980.81 

4.00 

12,520-00 

16,820.85 

17,703.08 

18,641.08 

5.00 

15,650. 00 

21,026.07 

22,228.85 

23,301.35 

6.00 

18,750.00 

25,251.28 

26,554.32 

27,961.62 

7.00 

21,91000 

29,436.50 

30,980-39 

32,621.89 

8.00 

25,040.00 

38,642.71 

35,460-16 

37,282.14 

9.00 

28,170.00 

37,846.92 

39,821.93 

41,942.42 

10. 00 

31,800.00 

42,052.14 

44,257.70 

46,602-69 

15.00 

46,950.00 

63,078.20 

66,668.55 

69,904.04 

20.00 

62,600.00 

84,104.27 

88,515.40 

93,205.39 

25. 00 

78,250.00 

105,080.00 

111,144.00 

116,507.00 

From  the  above  Table  it  can  readily  be  observed  why  "Fortunes  are 
Spent  by  Trifles,"  and  the  advantage  in  saving,  if  one  desires  to  obtain  a 
competency.  This  Table  is  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  our  young  men 
who  desire  success  in  life. 


':Taken  from  Orton  and  Sadler's  Business  Calculator. 

8 
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FORMS  OP  ACCOUNTS. 

FORMS  OF  ACCOUNTS. 


FORM   OF  BILLS. 


Mr.  J.  Smith, 


New  Orleans,  December  20,  1886. 
To  B.  H.  Fenton  &  Co.,  Dr. 


To  48  yds.  Muslin, 

@    .22 

10 

5(1 

"   12    "     Drilling, 

"      .18 

2 

16 

"   10    "     Gingham, 

"      .35 

3 

50 

"   20'"      French  Chintz, 

"      .40 

8 

mi 

7    '        Broadcloth, 

"    3.25 

22 

7:. 

2  doz.  Spools  Thread, 

"      .75 

1 

50 

"      1            Linen  Napkins, 

"    2.00 

2 

(ID 

"     3A  yds.  French  Cassiinere, 

"    1.90 

6 

65 

Reed  payment, 

$57 

12 

B.  H.  Fenton 

&Co. 

FORM    OF   INVOICES. 


Mr.  S.  B.  Morehouse, 


Mechanicsvili.e,  Jan.  1,  1886. 
To  O.  Tompkins  &  Co.,  Dr. 


1886. 

April 

5 

To   5  bbls.  Genesee  Flour,  extra, 

@  $15.00 

$  75 

00 

May 

9 

"   10  lbs.    Pearl  Starch, 

.18 

1 

80 

June 

16 

"   20  "       English  Breakfast  Tea, 

"      2.25 

45 

00 

Sept. 

14 

"     2  bbls.  Prime  Pork, 

"     17.50 

35 

III! 

$156 

80 

Cr. 

May 

5 

By  17  yds.  English  Broadcloth,        @  $3.00, 

$51.00 

" 

10 

"   25    "      French  Chintz,                "      .40, 

10.00 

July 

11 

"   12    "      English  Beaver  Cloth,     "    3.00, 
Balance  due, 

36.00 

!I7 

ill) 

$  59 

so 

Settled  by  due-bill, 

O.  Thompkins 

&Co. 

J'ORMS  OF  ACCOUNTS. 
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FORM  OF  ENTRIES  IN  DAY  BOOK. 

Springville,  January  5,  1878.  Dr. 


Or. 


Chas.  Wadsworth, 

To  1  Ton  Hav 

Cash, 

By  Paid  Interest  on  Mortgage. 
Expense, 

To  Repairing  Wagon 


John  Smith, 
To  I  Cord  Wood. 


Jan.  6. 


Dr. 
Cr." 
Dr" 


Dr. 


$14  00 


172  00 


CONVENIENT  FORM  OF  ENTRIES  IN  LEDGER 
FOR    FARMERS. 

Charles  Wadsworth. 


187S 

Jan. 

5 

" 

30 

March  4 

" 

20 

April 

7 

May 

a 

June 

in 

July 

i 

July 

l 

To  1  Ton  Hav 

"  2  Bbls.  Potatoes,  at  $1.75  . 

Bv  Cash  on  account 

To  1  Cord  Wood 

By  1  Plow 

To  10  Bush. Oats,  at  40  cents. 

"   3  Bbls   Potatoes,  at  $2 

By  balance  charged  below 


To  balance. 


$4  25 


$14  00 

3  50 

$10  00 

1  25 

17  50 

4  00 

6  00 

4  25 

$31  75 

$31  75 

FORM  OF  BILL  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Springville,  N.  Y.,  July  1,  1878. 
Charles  Wadsworth, 

To  Eugene  Mills,  Dr. 

Jan/      5    To  1  Ton  Hay $14  00 

"        30     "  2  Bbls.  Potatoes,  at  $1.75 3  50 

March  20      "    1  Cord  Wood 4  25 

May       3     "   10  Bush.  Oats,  at  40  cents 4~00 

June    10     "  3  Bbls.  Potatoes,  at  $2 C00 

$31  75 
Cr. 

March    4    By  cash  on  account $10  00 

April     7      "lPlow 17  50      27  50 

July       1    To  Balance $4  25 
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FOKMS  OP  ACCO0STS. 


ACCOUNT  SALES. 


An  Account  Sale  is  a  record  of  the  goods  sold  by  an  agent  for  his  princl- 
pal,  with  his  expenses  and  charges. 

Account  Sales  op  Merchandise  for  sect,  and  risk  of 
J.  L.  Stabbuck  &  Co.,  Boston. 


1883. 

Mar.   12 

To  J.  Smith,  150  pes.  Mer.  pr 

"   Kovt  &  Co.,  1  c.  85  B.  8.  Bfa 
"    I,.  Wood,  300  pr.  shoes 

Charges. 

©  $  4.00 
i,i      7.50 
@      8.75 

(«      2.25 
,  @      4.20 

$  600 
1012 
743 
812 
675 
630 

50 
75 
50 

50 

50 
69 

84473 
273 

75 

S    35 

3 
5 

223 

BH 

U  00 

00 

KEEPING  ACCOUNTS. 

The  following  arc  suggested  as  simple  forms  for  keeping  accounts  for  the 
use  of  those  whose  business  or  taste  does  not  require  a  more  elaborate  form 
of  book-keeping: — 

Always  charge  or  "  debit  "  a  person  for  what  he  may  get,  and  "  credit  " 
him  for  what  you  receive  from  him.  The  word  "To,"  prefixed  to  an  entry, 
indicates  a  debit,  and  the  word  "By,"  a  credit. 

The  hooks  necessary  are  two,  called  a  Day  Book  and  Ledger.  In  the 
Day  Book  Bhould  he  entered,  in  diary  form,  every  transaction  as  it  occurs, 
using  as  simple  and  concise  wording  as  possible  to  express  all  the  facts. 

Accounts  may  be  opened  with  "fash,"  "Stock,"  "Merchandise," 
"Bills  Payable,"  "Bills  Receivable,"  "Interest,"  "Profit  and  Loss,"  "Ex- 
pense,"  etc.;  and  the  farmer  may  open  accounts  with  each  field  of  his  farm, 
as,  "Field  No.  1,"  "Field  No.  2,"  "Orchard,"  "Meadow,"  etc.,  charging 
each  field  with  the  amount  of  labor  and  materia]  expended  upon  it,  and 
crediting  it  with  its  products.  He  may  also  keep  an  account  with  his  cows, 
pigs,  fowls,  etc.,  and  thus  at  any  tiiue  tell  at  a  glance  the  profits  or  losses 
of  each  department  of  his  business. 
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Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures. 


TROY  WEIGHT. 
24  grains  make  1  pennyweight,  20  pennyweights  make  1  ounce.     By  this 
weight,  gold,  silver  and  jewels  only  are  weighed.    The  ounce  and  pound  in 
this,  are  same  as  in  Apothecaries'  weight. 

APOTHECARIES'  WEIGHT. 

20  grains  make  one  scruple,  3  scruples  make  1  drachm,  8  drachms  make 
1  ounce,  12  ounces  make  1  pound. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT. 
16  drachms  make  1  ounce,  16  ounces  make  1  pound,  25  pounds  make  1 
quarter,  4  quarters  make  100  weight,  2,000  pounds  make  1  ton. 

DRY  MEASURE. 

2  pints  make  1  quart,  8  quarts  make  1  peck,  4  pecks  make  1  bushel,  36 
bushels  make  1  chaldron. 

LIQUID  OR  WINE  MEASURE. 

4  gills  make  1  pint,  2  pints  make  1  quart,  4  quarts  make  1  gallon,  31J-2  gal- 
lons make  1  barrel,  2  barrels  make  1  hogshead. 

TIME  MEASURE. 
60  seconds  make  1  minute,  60  minutes  make  1  hour.  24  hours  make  1  day, 
7  days  make  1  week,  4  weeks  make  1  lunar  month,  28,  29,  30,  or  31  days 
make  1  calendar  month,  (30  days  make  1  month  in  computing  interest),  52 
weeks  and  1  day,  or  12  calendar  months  make  1  year,  36o  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  and  49  seconds  make  1  solar  year. 

CIRCULAR  MEASURE. 
60  seconds  make  1  minute,  60  minutes  make  1  degree,  30  degrees  make 
1  sign,  90  degrees  make  1  quadrant,  4  quadrants  or  360  degrees  make  1  circle. 

LONG  MEASURE— DISTANCE. 

3  barleycorns  1  inch,  12  inches  1  foot,  3  feet  1  yard,  5%  yards  1  rod,  40 
rods  1  furlong,  8  furlongs  1  mile. 

CLOTH  MEASURE. 
2%  inches  1  nail,  4  nails  1  quarter,  4  quarters  1  yard. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
3  inches  1  palm,  4  inches  1  hand,  6  inches  1  span,  18  inches  1  cubit,  21.8 
inches  1  Bible  cubit,  2%  feet  1  military  pace. 

SQUARE  MEASURE. 
144  square  inches  1  square  foot,  9  square  feet  1  square  yard,  30%  square 
yards  1  square  rod,  40  square  rods  1  rood,  4  roods  1  acre,  or  160  square  rods 
one  acre. 

SURVEYORS'  MEASURE. 
7.92  inches  1  link,  25  links  1  rod,  4  rods  1  chain,  10  square  chains  or  160 
square  rods,  1  acre,  640  acres  1  square  mile. 

CUBIC  MEASURE. 
1728  cubic  inches  1  cubic  foot,  27  cubic  feet  1   cubic  yard,  128  cubic  feet 
1  cord  (wood),  40  cubic  feet  1  ton  (shipping),  2150.42  cubic  inches  1  standard 
bushel,  231  cubic  inches  1  standard  gallon.  1  cubic  foot  four-fifths  of  a 
bushel. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  Metric  System. 


WEIGHTS. 

Metric  Denominations  and  Values.  Equivalents  in  Denominations  in  use. 

Weight  of  wbat  quantity  or        Avoirdupois 
JNAMh'*-  no.  urams.         water  at  maximum  density.  Weight. 

Millier  or  touneau  =  1,000,000  =    1  cubic  meter  =  2204.6  pounds. 


Quintal  = 

Myriagram  = 
Kilogram  or  kilo        = 

Hectogram  = 

Dekagram  = 

Gram  = 

Decigram  = 

Centigram  = 

Milligram  = 


100,000  =    1  hectoliter      =  220.46  pounds. 

10,000  =  10  liters  =  22.046  pounds. 

1,000=    1  liter  =  2.2046  pounds. 

100=    1  deciliter         =3.5274  ounces. 

10  =  10  c.  een timet.  =  0.3527  ounce. 

1  =    I  c.  cen timet.  =  15.432  grains. 

.1=    1  c.  cen  timet.  =  1.5432  grains. 

.01  =  10  c.  milliniet.  =  0.1543  grain. 

.001  =    1  c.  milliniet.  =  0.0154  grain. 


MEASURES  OF   LENGTH. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values, 
Myriameter  =  10,000   meters 


Kilometer 

Hectometer 

Dekameter 

Meter 

Decimeter 

Centimeter 

Millimeter 


Equivalents  in  Denominations  In  use. 
=  6.2137  miles. 

=  0.62137  m.  or  3,280  feet  10  inches. 

=  3  *8  feet  and  1  inch. 

=  39:1.7  inches. 

=  39.37  inches. 

.1  of  a  nieter=  3.937  inches. 

.01  of  ameter=  0.3937  inch. 

001  ofameter=  0.0394  inch. 


1,000  meters 

100  meters 

10  meters 

1  meter 


MEASURES    OF    SURFACE. 
Metric  Denominations  and  Values.  Equivalents  in  Denominations  in  use. 

Hectare  =   10,000  square   meters   =   2.471    aires. 
Are  =        100  square   meters   =    119.6   square   yards. 

Centare    =  1  square  meter     =   1,550  square  inches. 


MEASURES    OF    CAPACITY. 


Equivalents  in  Denominations  in  use 
Liter*.        Cubic  Measure.  Dry  Measure.  Wine  Measure. 

1,003  =    1  cubic  meter    —  1.308  cubic  yards  =  264.17  galls. 
100=    1  cubic  meter    =  2  bush.  3.35  pks.  =  26.417  galls. 
10=  10  c.  decimeters  —  9.08  quarts  =2.6117  galls. 

1  =    i  c.  decimeter  —  0.908  quarts  =  1.0567  quarts. 

•  .1  =  .1  c.  decimeter  =  6.1022  cubic  inch.  =  0.S45  gills. 
.01  am  10  c.  centimeters=  0.6102  cubic  inch.  =  0.338  fluid  oz, 
.001  <=   l  c.  centimeter  ■=  0.061  cubic  inch.  =  0.27  fluid  dr. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values 

N  A  M  ES. 

Kiloliter 

Hectoliter 

Decaliter 

Liter 

Deciliter 

Centiliter 

Milliliter 


MISCELLANEOUS  TABLE. 
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Miscellaneous  Table. 


12 
12 

12 
20 
196 
200 
135 
280 
400 
200 
240 
100 
100 

r,o 

20 
2 

20 

40 

23 

62 

60 

25 

36 

5 

1100 

23  50. 

231 

14 

43560 

100 

5280 

24% 

128 

140 


things  make  .... 

1  dozen. 

dozen  make       .... 

1  gross. 

gross  make     . 

1  great  gross . 

things  make      .... 

1  score. 

pounds  of  Hour  make 

.   1  barrel. 

pounds  of  beef  or  pork  make 

1  barrel. 

pounds  of  potatoes  or  apples  make 

1  barrel. 

pounds  of  salt  make    . 

l  barrel. 

pounds  of  molasses  make. 

1  barrel. 

pounds  of  sugar  make 

1  barrel. 

pounds  of  lime  make 

1  barrel. 

pounds  of  tisli  make    . 

1  quntal. 

pounds  of  nails  make 

1  keg. 

pounds  of  soap  make  . 

1  box. 

pounds  of  raisins  make    . 

1  box. 

pounds  of  cigars  make 

1  box. 

pounds  of  soda  make 

1  box. 

pounds  of  cheese  make 

1  box. 

pounds  of  tobacco  make  . 

1  box. 

pounds  of  tea  make     . 

1  box. 

pounds  of  saleratus  make 

1  box. 

pounds  of  chocolate  make 

1  box. 

pounds  of  butter  make 

1  furkin. 

pounds  of  spices  make 

1  can. 

pounds  of  rice  make 

1  tierce. 

42  cubic  inches  make    . 

l  bushel. 

cubic  inches  make . 

1  gallon. 

pounds  make     .... 

1  stone. 

feet  make    .... 

1  acre. 

square  feet  make 

1  square. 

feet  make     .... 

1  mile 

cubic  feet  make 

1  perch  of  stoi 

cubic  feet  make 

1  cord. 

lbs.  of  lime  make 

1  cask. 

A  CUBIC  FOOT  OF 


Pounds. 

Common   soil    weighs    124 

Strong         "           "  127 

Loose  earth  or  sand  "  95 

Clay                           "  135 

Lead                          "  708% 

Copper                      "  555 

Wrought  iron           "  486% 

Anthracite  coal       "  50-55 

Bituminous    "         "  45-55 


Clay  and  stones  weighs  J  6(1 

Cork  ' ;  15 

Tallow  "  59 

Bricks  "  125 

Marble  "  171 

Granite  165 

Oak  wood  55 

Bed  pine  42 

White  pine  "  30 
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Board  and  Plank  Measurement— At  Sight. 


This  table  t;ivcH  the  sq.  ft.  am!  Inches  in  Hoard  from  6  to  25  in.  wide,  ami  from  8  to  36  ft.  long. 
If  a  board  be  longer  than  36  ft.,  unite  two  numbers.  Thus,  If  a  board  is  40  ft.  Ion;;,  and  16  in. 
wide,  adil  30  and  10  and  yon  have  ;'.3  ft.  4  in.     For  2  ill.  Plank  double  the  product. 


8... 

9... 
10... 

11... 
12... 
IS... 
14... 
15  .. 
16... 
17... 
18... 
19... 
20... 
21... 
22... 
23... 
24  .. 
25... 
26... 
27... 
28... 
29... 
30... 
31... 
32... 
33... 
34... 
35... 
36... 


ft  in. 


4  (I 

4  6 

5  (i 
5  6 

G  0 

<;  o 

7  (I 

7  6 

8  ii 

8  G 

9  ii 
9  6 

10  (I 

10  G 

11  o 

11  6 

12  0 

12  G 

13  o 

13  6 

14  0 

14  6 

15  0 

15  6 

16  0 

16  G 

17  0 

17  6 

18  0 


7  in. 
w. 

TCuT. 


4  8 

5  3 
.".  10 

6  5 

7  0 

7  7 

8  2 

8  9 

9  4 
9  11 

10  6 

11  1 

11  8 

12  3 

12  lo 

13  5 

14  0 

14  7 

15  2 

15  9 

16  4 

16  11 

17  6 

18  1 

18  8 

19  3 

19  10 

20  5 

21  0 


ft. in. 


ft. in. 


1»>  in. 


ft,  in. 


6  8 

7  6 
4 
2 
0 

10 
8 
G 
1 

2 
0 

10 


22  6 

23  4 

24  2 
25 


ft.  in. 


7  4 

8  3 

9  2 

10  l 

11  0 

11  11 

12  10 

13  9 

14  8 


22    0 

22  11 

23  10 

24  9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 


•:<\ 


30  3 

31  2 

32  1 

33  0 


ft.in. 


8  0 

9  0 

10  0 

11  0 

12  0 

13  0 

14  0 

15  0 

16  0 

17  0 

18  0 

19  o 

20  0 

21  0 

22  0 

23  0 

24  0 

25  0 

26  0 

27  0 

28  0 

29  0 

30  0 

31  0 

32  0 

33  0 

34  0 

35  0 
3G  0 


13in.     14  in. 


ft.in.     ft.in. 


8  8 

9  9 

10  10 

11  11 

13  0 

14  1 

15  2 

16  3 

17  4 

18  5 

19  6 

20  7 

21  8 

22  9 
13  li) 
24  11 

26  0 

27  1 

28  2 

29  3 

30  4 

31  5 

32  6 

33  7 

34  8 

35  9 

36  10 

37  11 
29  0 


9    4 

10  6 

11  8 

12  10 

14  0 

15  2 

16  4 

17  6 

18  8 

19  10 

21  0 

22  2 

23  4 

24  G 

25  8 

26  10 
28    0 


31  6 

32  8 

33  10 

35  0 

36  2 

37  4 

38  6 

39  8 

40  10 
42     0 


10  0 

11  3 


6 
'.) 
C 
3 
6 
9 
0 
3 
6 
9 

25  0 

26  3 

27  6 

28  9 

30  0 

31  3 


35  0 

36  3 

37  6 

38  9 

40  0 

41  3 

42  6 

43  9 
45  0 


16in. 
H>~8 

17in. 

rr~4 

I8in 

loin. 
12~~8 

20in. 
Ki  4 

21  i 
14~ 

n. 
~0 

22  in. 

2:i 
15" 

ii. 
~4 

24  in. 
16  0 

HZ 

12~ 

0 

16  8 

9... 

12 

0 

12  9 

13 

6 

14  3 

15 

0 

15 

9 

16 

6 

17 

3 

18 

0 

18  9 

10... 

13 

1 

14  2 

15 

0 

15  10 

16 

8 

17 

6 

18 

4 

19 

2 

20 

0 

20  10 

11... 

14 

8 

15  7 

16 

6 

17  5 

18 

4 

19 

3 

20 

2 

21 

1 

22 

0 

22  11 

12... 

1G 

0 

17  0 

is 

0 

10\  0 

20 

0 

21 

0 

22 

0 

23 

0 

24 

0 

25  0 

13... 

17 

4 

18  5 

19 

6 

20  7 

21 

8 

22 

9 

23 

10 

2  1 

11 

26 

0 

27  1 

14... 

18 

8 

19  10 

21 

0 

22  2 

23 

4 

24 

6 

25 

8 

26 

10 

28 

0 

29  2 

15... 

20 

0 

21  3 

22 

6 

23  9 

25 

0 

26 

3 

27 

6 

28 

9 

80 

0 

31  3 

16... 

21 

4 

22  8 

21 

0 

25  4 

26 

8 

28 

0 

29 

4 

30 

8 

32 

0 

33  4 

17... 

22 

8 

24  1 

25 

6 

2G  11 

28 

4 

29 

9 

31 

2 

32 

7 

34 

0 

35  5 

18... 

24 

0 

25  6 

27 

0 

28  6 

30 

0 

31 

6 

33 

0 

34 

6 

36 

0 

37  6 

19... 

25 

4 

26  11 

28 

6 

30  1 

31 

8 

88 

3 

34 

10 

36 

5 

38 

0 

39  7 

20... 

26 

8 

28  4 

30 

0 

31   8 

33 

4 

35 

0 

86 

8 

38 

4 

40 

0 

41  8 

21... 

28 

0 

29  9 

31 

6 

88  8 

35 

0 

3G 

9 

38 

6 

40 

3 

42 

0 

43  9 

22.;. 

29 

4 

81  2 

88 

0 

34  10 

36 

8 

38 

6 

40 

4 

42 

2 

44 

0 

45  10 

23... 

30 

s 

32  7 

34 

6 

86  5 

3.8 

4 

in 

3 

42 

2 

41 

1 

46 

0 

47  11 

24... 

:;:'. 

0 

34  o 

86 

0 

38  0 

40 

0 

42 

0 

II 

0 

46 

4 

48 

0 

50  0 

25... 

34 

4 

35  5 

87 

6 

89  7 

41 

8 

43 

9 

45 

10 

17 

11 

50 

0 

52  1 

26... 

35 

8 

86  lo 

89 

0 

11  2 

43 

4 

45 

6 

47 

8 

4  0 

in 

52 

0 

54  2 

27... 

36 

0 

38  3 

40 

G 

42  9 

45 

0 

47 

3 

49 

6 

51 

y 

54 

0 

56  3 

28... 

37 

4 

39  8 

42 

0 

44  4 

46 

8 

49 

0 

51 

4 

53 

8 

56 

0 

58  4 

29... 

38 

8 

41  1 

43 

6 

45  11 

48 

4 

50 

9 

53 

2 

.">.") 

7 

58 

0 

GO  f> 

30... 

40 

0 

42  6 

IS 

o 

47  6 

50 

0 

51 

6 

55 

0 

57 

6 

60 

0 

62  6 

JOIST,  SCANTLING  AND  TIMBER  MEASUREMENT. 
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/ 

JOIST,  SCANTLING  AND  TIMBER  ME  AS 

URI 

:me: 

NT. 

J 

r 

k 

\ 

-' 
\ 

Size  in 
Inches. 

—2~~x  17777777.777 
.2  x  6~. 

2   x   8 

2   x    10 

2  x    12 

3  x   4 7.77.77 

Lenght  in  Feet. 

y 

12 

H 

i6,  18 

20    22 
13   1     15 
_ 20       22~ 
27  l     29 
33  1     37 

24 

16 

~2~r 

32 
40 

26 

17 

~~ 26~ 

35 

43 

52 

_ 26" 

39 

•52 

65 

78 

35 

52 

69 

•  87 

"ToT 

-78~ 

28 

19 

_ 28" 
37 
47 
56 

SO 

20 
— 30" 

40 

50 

8 

9 

— HT 

19 
23 

28 

ii 

1G 

21 

27 

32 

~~  16~ 

32 
40 
48 
21 
32 
43 

12 

18 
24 
30 
36 

~ " 18~ 

12 
16 

20 
24 

40   I     44   1     48 
~  20        2~T|     2i 
30  i     33  1     36 
40  1     44  |     48 
50  i     55  |     60 
60  i     66  f     72 

60 

30 

45 
60 
75 
90 

14 

28 

42 

56 

70 

84 

37 

5C 

75 

93 

Tf2~ 

~ 84~ 

112 

140 

168 

3   x   6 

_ 3   x   8 .7.77. 

3x10 

18 
24 
30 
36 
16 
24 
32 

21 
28 
35 
42 
19 
28 
37 

27 
36 
45 
54 
24 
36 
48 
60 
72 
54 
72 
90 
108 
96 

~ 3   x    12 

4   x   4 

~  4   x   6 

4x8  

X 

27  l     29 

40        44 

53  l     59 

67  l     73 

80~      8JS~ 

60~i     66^ 

80  i     88 

100  i   110 

120      136 

107  !   117 

"TsFTit- 

~160"l76~ 
167      183 

~20(J7722(r 
240  |  264 

32 

48 

64 

80 

~V6~ 

72 

96 

120 

144 

128 

~l60~ 

~19iT 

200 

"240~ 

288 

"33(f 

392 

40 
60 
80 
100 
7l20~ 

ocT 

120 

150 

180 

"160" 

~2bT 

~2lo" 

250 
"30(7 

4   x   10 

40 

_ 487 

~~  3~7 

4S 
60 
72 
64 
~8(T 

— ~F 

100 
"1207" 

144 
l68~ 
1%~ 

47 

~~ 56~ 

~w 

56 

70 
84 

75 

53 

\|x    6 

dfx   8 

64 

64 

80 
96 
85 

lor 

""128" 

133 

loo" 

192 
~224~ 
261 

104 
130 

156 

139 
T73" 
"2O8" 

217 
~26iT 

312 

36r 

425 

6  x   10  ....'. 

6   x    12 

8   x   8 

149 

~22~T 

8   x    10 

— 8  x  12.777777777 

1 

93 

irr 

117 

"iST 

168 
l96~ 

229 

120 

1"44~ 
150 

T8o7 

216 

~25'F 

294 

"To  x  io 

TlO  x   12 

12    x    14 

"14   x    14 

233 
"280" 
"33(T 

/ 

360 
~42CT 

490 

280 
327 

308 
359 

392 
457 

Example:  A  timber  12  by  14  inches,  18  feet  long,  contains  252  square  feet. 
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INTEREST  LAWS. 


Interest  Laws  of  all  the  States. 


STATKS   AND 
TEKRITOKIKS. 


PENALTY   OF   USUHY. 


Forfeiture  of  pnu.  and  interest. 
No  penalty 


Alabama Loss  of  interest. 

Arizona No  penalty. 

Arkansas  .... 
California.... 

•  'olorado 

<  'onnecticut. 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Col... 

Florida 

Georgia  

Idaho 


Forfeiture  of  contract 

"  "    all  interest 

No  penalty j 

Forfeiture  <>f  all  interest I 

Forfeiture  of  three  times  the  excess  of  in- 
terest over  ig  per  ct.* 

Forfeiture  of  all  interest . 

"  "   interest  over  6  per  ct 

"  "    interest  and  costs , 

"  "    excess  over  12  per  ct. 

"         "       of  interest 

interest 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

N.  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania ... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 


Illinois 

Indiuua 

Iowa I      "  ' 

Kansas "  ' 

Kentucky I      "  ' 

Louisiana "  * 

Maine No  penalty 

Maryland •  Forfeiture  of  excess  

Massachusetts...   No  penalty — G  per  ct.  on  judgments 

Michigan Forfeiture  of  excess 

Minnesota Forfeiture  of  contract  if  more  than  10  per 

cent  is  charged 

Forfeiture  of  interest  over  10  per  cent 

Forfeiture  of  all  interest 

No  penalty 

Forfeiture  of  all  interest  and  costs 

No  penalty 

Forfeiture  of  three  times  excess  of  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  all  interest  and  costs 

No  penalty 

Forfeiture  of  contract  | 

Forfeiture  of  double  the  amount  of  interest. 

Forfeiture  of  excess 

"  "  principal,  interest,  and  costs... 

"  "  excess,  Act  of  1858 

"  unless  by  contract  J 

"  of  all  the  interest 

Tennessee Forfeiture  of  excess  over  6  per  cent. 

Texas Forfeiture  of  all  interest 

Ftah No  penalty 

Vermont Forfeiture  of  excess  on  R.  It.  bonds 

Virginia "        "     interest 

Wash.  Ter J  No  penalty 

West  Virginia...    Forfeiture  of  excess 

Wisconsin "        "    all  interest 

Wyoming |  No  penalty 


— 

1 

SPECIAL, 

- 

8 

10 

No  limit. 

6 

10  per  el. 

10 

No  limit. 

10 

" 

6 

8  per  el. 

7 

12  j)er  ct. 

e 

6  per  ct. 

6 

10  per  ct. 

8 

No  limit. 

7 

8  per  et. 

10 

18  per    et. 

6 

*  per  ei. 

6 

S  per  ct. 

6 

lo  per  ct. 

7 

].'  per  et. 

6 

0  per  et. 

5 

8  per  Ct. 

6 

No  limit. 

6 

li  per  ct. 

6 

No  limit. 

7 

10  per  et. 

7 

10  per  et. 

0 

10  per  et. 

6 

]o  per  ei. 

10 

No  limit. 

7 

in  per  ot. 

10 

No  limit. 

6 

6  per  ct. 

e 

6  per  ct. 

6 

No  limit. 

6 

6  per  ct. 

It 

8  per  ct. 

6 

8  per  ct. 

10 

12  per  et. 

ti 

(5  per  et. 

6 

No  limit. 

7 

7  per  ct. 

6 

6  per  ct. 

H 

12  per  et. 

10 

No  limit. 

6 

7  per  ct. 

8 

No  limit. 
6  per  ct 
lOpc-ct. 
So  limit, 


•    Art  of  Fell.  21    '879. 

t  Also  piintahil  'e  as  a  ffilwtemaanor* 

J  AIM  6  per  ce  it.  ■.."  t»ilgment». 


LEGAL  HINTS  CONCERNING  INTEREST. 


Legal  Hints  Concerning  Interest. 


yy 


1.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  the  courts  in  this  country  to 
award  interest  computed  at  the  legal  rate,  from  the  time  when 
payment  should  have  been  made.  Interest  upon  a  judgment 
dates  from  the  time  the  judgment  is  rendered 

2.  A  CREDITOR  may  charge  interest  on  an  account  from  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  credit.  When  no  time  is  specified, 
interest  may  be  charged  from  the  time  payment  is  demanded, 
or  when  the  statement  of  account  has  been  rendered. 

3.  A  DEBT  for  board  and  lodging,  where  there  was  no  fixed 
price  or  time  of  payment  fixed,  will  not  draw  interest  until  it 
is  reduced  to  judgment,  or  its  amount  otherwise  determined. 
Interest  may  not  be  charged  upon  the  items  of  a  running  account 
until  the  balance  is  struck,  and  the  statement  rendered. 

4.  COMPOUND  interest  cannot  be  collected  by  law.  When 
interest  has  already  accrued  and  become  payable,  an  agreement 
that  it  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  thus  formed,  will  gener- 
ally be  deemed  legal.  When  such  interest  would  not  be 
recoverable  upon  an  ordinary  contract  in  which  its  payment 
was  agreed  upon,  yet,  if  it  has  actually  been  paid,  it  cannot  be 
recovered. 

5.  GUARDIANS,  EXECUTORS  and  ADMINISTRATORS, 
and  TRUSTEES  of  every  kind,  may  be  charged  interest  upon 
all  trust  funds  in  their  hands  after  their  failure  to  invest  them 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

6.  CUSTOM:  Where  it  is  a  uniform  practice  of  the  seller  to 
charge  interest  and  this  is  known  to  the  customer  or  purchaser 
at  the  time  when  the  transaction  takes  place,  interest  may  be 
charged  on  book  accounts. 

7.  PARTNERS:  If  a  partner  withdraws  money  from  the 
partnership  funds  belonging  to  the  firm,  for  private  use  or 
for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  he  will  be  liable  for  interest  on 
the  money  so  withdrawn. 

8.  INSURANCE  POLICY:  When  loss  occurs  under  a  policy 
of  insurance,  it  bears  interest  from  the  time  it  is  due  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  policy. 


100  INTEREST  TABLES. 


INTEREST  TABLES. 


1.  The  following  tables  show  the  interest  on  any  sum  of 
money,  and  for  any  length  of  time,  may  be  obtained,  by  adding 
to  or  doubling  any  certain  sum,  or  length  of  time  in  the  tables, 
viz  :  If  the  interest  on  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  eight  pei 
cent,  for  a  given  time  should  be  $28.00,  one-half  of  $28.00  or 
514.00  would  equal  the  interest  at  4/c,  etc. 

2.  If  the  interest  at  6$  should  amount  to  $20. 00  on  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  a  given  time,  twice  that  amount  or  $32.00 
would  equal  the  interest  at  12$,  etc. 

o.  The  tables  are  computed  on  the  principle  of  360  days  in  a 
year,  the  rule  adopted  by  bankers  and  merchants  throughout 
the  entire  country. 

4.  When  the  fraction  of  interest  is  a  half  cent  or  more,  a 
whole  cent  is  taken,  but  when  less  than  a  half  cent,  nothing  is 
charged. 

EXAMPLE : 

To  find  the  interest  ($1,108)  for  one  year,  three  months  and 
twenty-nine  days,  at  7(/o,  according  to  table: 

Interest  on  $1,000,  for  1  year,  at  7  per  cent.,   $70.00 


100, 

"  1    "     ' 

,i  i-    i 

'• 

7.00 

8, 

"  1    " 

7 

" 

50 

1,000, 

"  3mths., 

'«  7    " 

" 

17.50 

100, 

"    3     "        ' 

t   n      *« 

(1 

1.75 

8, 

"  ;;     "      ( 

'  7     " 

II 

14 

1,000, 

"  29  days,  ' 

,<  7     « 

.« 

5.04 

100, 

"29    "       ' 

'  7    " 

" 

56 

«, 

"  29    "       ' 

'  7    " 

(1 

05 

Interest  on  the  amount $103.20 


INTEREST; 

INTEREST  AT  FIVE  PER  CENT. 
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TIME, 

$1 
.00 

$2 
.00 

|$3 
|  -00 

$4 
.00 

$5 
.00 

$6  !  $7 
.  00  .  00 

$8 
.00 

$9 
.00 

$10 
$.00 

$100 

$1000 

1  Day. 

$   .01 

$     .14 

2    " 

.0) 

.00;.  00 

.00 

.00 

.  00  .  00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.03 

.28 

3   " 

.00 

.00  .00 

.00 

.00 

.00  .00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.04 

.42 

4   " 

.00 

.00  .00 

.00 

.00 

.00  .00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.   6 

.56 

5    " 

.00 

.ooLoo 

.00 

.00 

.00!.  01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.07 

.69 

(i    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.  oi! .  oi 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.08 

.83 

7    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.  oil  -  01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.10 

.97 

8    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01!. 01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.11 

1.11 

9    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01  .01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.13 

1.25 

10    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

•  OlL 01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.14 

1 .  39 

11    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

•  011.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.15 

1.53 

12    " 

.00 

.00 

•01 

.01 

.01 

•  01;. 01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.17 

1.67 

13   " 

.00 

.00 

•  01 

•  01 

.01 

•  01  .01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.18 

1.81 

14    " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

•  01;. 01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.19 

1.94 

15   " 

.00 

.00 

■  01 

•  01 

.01 

.01  .01 

.02 

•  02 

•  02 

.21 

2.08 

i<;  " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

•  01 

•  01 

■  Oil. 02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.22 

2.22 

17  " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

•  01 

•  01 

.01  .02 

.02 

.02 

•  02 

.24 

2.36 

IS    " 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

.01 

•  01 

•  02  .02 

.02 

■  02 

.03 

.25 

2.50 

19  " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

•  01 

•  01 

.021-02 

.02 

•  02 

.03 

.26 

2.64 

20    " 

.00 

■  01 

•  01 

•  01 

•  01 

.02 1.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.28 

2.78 

21    " 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

•  01 

•  01 

•  02  .02 

.02 

•  03 

.03 

.29 

2.92 

22    «•« 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

•  01 

.01 

•  02|  •  02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.31 

3.06 

23    " 

.00 

•  01 

•  01 

•  01 

.02 

.02  .02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.32 

3.19 

24   " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

■  02;.  02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.33 

3.33 

2.3    " 

.00 

•  01 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02  .02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.35 

3.47 

2.;  " 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

.01 

•  02 

.02.03 

.03 

.03 

■  04 

.36 

361 

27    " 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02  .03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.38 

3.75 

28    " 

.00 

•  01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.02!.  03 

.03 

•  04 

•  04 

.39 

3.89 

29    " 

.00 

•  01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.02  .03 

.03 

•  04 

•  04 

.40 

4.03 

1  loath. 

.00 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.03.03 

.03 

.04 

•  04 

.42 

4.17 

2    " 

.01 

•  02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.05  .06 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.83 

8.33 

q     « 

.01 

•  03 

■  04 

.05 

.06 

.08. 09 

.10 

.11 

.13 

1.25 

12.50 

4    " 

.02 

.03 

•  05 

.07 

.08 

.10. 12 

.13 

.15 

.17 

1.67 

16.67 

5    " 

.02 

.04 

■  06 

.08 

.10 

.13  .15 

.17 

.19 

.21 

2.08 

20.83 

6    " 

.o;; 

•  05 

•  08 

.10 

.13 

.15  .18 

.20 

.23 

•  25 

2.50 

25.00 

7    " 

.03 

■  06 

•  09 

.12 

.15 

.18.20 

.23 

.26 

•  29 

2.92 

29.17 

8    " 

.03 

•  07 

•  10 

.13 

.17 

.20  .23 

.27 

.30 

•  33 

3.33 

33.33 

9    " 

.04 

•  08  .11 

.15 

.19 

.23;.  26 

.30 

.34 

.38 

3.75 

37.50 

10    " 

.04 

•  08  .13 

.17 

.21 

.25  .29 

.33 

.38 

•  42 

4.17 

41.67 

11     " 

.05 

•  09,. 14 

.18|.23 

.281.32 

.37 

.41 

•  46 

4.58 

45.83 

1  Year. 

.05 

•10|.15 

.201.25 

.301.35 

.40 

.45 

•  50 

5.00 

50.00 
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INTEREST. 


INTEREST  AT  SIX  PER  CENT. 


TIME. 

$1 

$2 

$h 

$4 

$5 

$6 

$7 ,  $8 ,  $9 

$10 

$100 

$1000 

1  Day. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Too 

.00 

.00  .00. 00 

$.00 

$   .02 

$     .17 

2   " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00  .00  .00 

.00 

.OH 

.■^ 

:;  " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00  .00 

.01 

.05 

.50 

4    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.07 

.67 

5   " 

.110 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.08 

.83 

ti    " 

.0(1 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.10 

100 

7    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.12 

1.17 

S    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.13 

1.33 

9    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.15 

1.50 

10    " 

.  00 

•  00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.17 

1.67 

11    " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.18 

183 

12   " 

•  00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.20 

2.00 

13    " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.22 

2.17 

14    " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.23 

2.H3 

15    " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.OH 

.25 

2.50 

16   " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.OH 

.27 

2.67 

17    " 

.00 

.01 

01 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.OH 

.OH 

.28 

2-8H 

is   " 

■  00 

.01 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.OH 

.03 

.HO 

3.00 

1!)    " 

•  00 

.01 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.OH 

.OH 

.03 

.32 

317 

20    " 

•  00 

.01 

■  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.OH 

.OH 

.03 

.33 

H .  33 

21    " 

•  00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.OH 

.OH 

.04 

.35 

H50 

22    " 

•  00 

.01 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.OH 

.  OH  .  OH 

•  04 

.37 

H.67 

23   " 

•  00 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.OH  .03 

04 

.38 

3. 83 

24   " 

■  00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.OH  .04 

.04 

•  40 

4.00 

25    " 

•  00 

.01 

01 

•  02 

.02 

.0:; 

.03 

.OH  .04 

•  04 

■  42 

4.17 

26    " 

■  00 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.o:; 

.03 

.OH  .04 

■  04 

.43 

4.38 

27    " 

00 

.01 

•  01 

•  02 

.02 

.03 

.OH 

.04  .04 

•  05 

.45 

4-50 

28   " 

•  00 

.01 

■  01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04  .04 

•  05 

.47 

4.67 

29   " 

•  00 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.OH 

.  04  .  04 

.05 

•  48 

483 

1  Month. 

01 

.01 

•  02 

•  02 

.OH 

.OH 

.04 

.04  .05 

•  05 

■  50 

5.00 

2     ■' 

01 

.02 

■  0:5 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.08    09 

.10 

1-00 

10-00 

3    " 

•02 

.0:5 

•  05 

.06 

.08 

.00 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.15 

1-50 

15.00 

4    " 

■  02 

.04 

■  06 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.18 

•  20 

2-00 

20.00 

5     " 

03 

.05 

•  08 

.10 

.13 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.23 

.25 

2.50 

25.00 

li     " 

OH 

.00 

■  0!) 

.12 

.15 

.is 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

3.00 

30.00 

7     " 

•  04 

.07 

■  11 

14 

.is 

.21 

.25 

.28 

.32 

.35 

H.50 

35.00 

8     " 

04 

.08 

•  12 

.16 

.20 

.24 

.28 

.32 

.36 

.40 

4.00 

40.00 

!)     " 

.o;. 

.09 

.14 

.18 

.23 

.27 

.32 

.36 

.41 

.  15 

4.50 

45. 00 

10     " 

•  05 

.10 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.45 

.50 

5.00 

5000 

11     " 

.0(5 

.11 

.17 

.22 

.28 

.  33 

.  Hit 

.44 

.50 

.55 

5.50 

55.00 

1  Year. 

u<; 

.12 

.18 

.24 

.30 

.36 

.42 

.48 

54 

.60 

6.00 

60.00 

INTEREST. 
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INTEREST  AT  SEVEN  PER  CENT. 


TIME.         j 

$1 

$2" 

$3 

$4 
.00 

$5 

.00 

$6 
.00 

$7 
.00 

$8|$9 

$10 

$100 

$1000 

1  Day. 

.OO.'.OO'.OO 

.00 .00$. 00 

$   .02 

$     .19 

O      i-                  | 

•  OOi.OO  .00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 .00 .00 

.00 

.04 

.39 

.J  ,<       I 

.00 

.CO  .00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00  .00  .01 

.01 

.06 

.58 

4    " 

.00 

.00 .00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01  .01 

.01 

.08 

.78 

5   " 

.00 

.00  .00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 .01 

.01 

.10 

.97 

6    " 

.00 

.00 .00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.12 

1.17 

7   " 

.00 

.00 .00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.14 

1.36 

8   " 

.00 

.00 .00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.16 

1.56 

9    " 

.00 

.00 .01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.18 

1.75 

10   " 

.00 

.00  .01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02  .02 

.02 

.19 

1.94 

11    " 

.00 

.00 .01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02  .02 

.02 

.21 

2.14 

12    " 

•  00 

.00  .01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02  .02 

.02 

.2:-; 

2.33 

13   " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02  .02 

.03 

.25 

2.53 

14    " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02. 02 

.03 

.27 

2.72 

15    " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02  .03 

.03 

.29 

2.92 

16    " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.31 

3.11 

17    " 

•  00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.33 

3.31 

18    " 

•  00 

.01 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03  .03 

.04 

.35 

3.50 

19   " 

•  00 

.01 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.37 

3.69 

20    " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

■  02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03  .04 

■  04 

.39 

3.89 

21    " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03  .04 

.04 

.41 

4.08 

22    " 

.00 

01 

.01 

■  02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03  .04 

.04 

.43 

4.:8 

23    " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

•  02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04  .04 

•04 

.45 

4.47 

24   " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.  04  .  04 

.05 

.47 

4.67 

25*" 

.00 

.01 

.01 

•  02 

.02 

.o:J» 

.03 

.04  .04 

.05 

.49 

4.86 

26    " 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04  .05 

.05 

.51 

5.06 

27    " 

01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04  .05 

.05 

.53 

5.25 

28   " 

■  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04  .05 

.05 

.54 

5.44 

29    " 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.05  .05 

.05 

.56 

5.64 

1  Month. 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05  .05 

.06 

.58 

5.83 

2     " 

•  01 

.02 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.11 

.12 

117 

11.67 

3     " 

02 

.04' .0a 

.07 

.09 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.18 

1.75 

17.50 

4     " 

■  02 

.051.07 

.09 

.12 

.14 

.16 

.19 

.21 

•  23 

2- 33 

23.33 

5     " 

•  03 

.06  .09 

.12 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.23 

.26 

•  29 

2-92 

29.17 

6     " 

04 

.07  .11 

.14 

.18 

.21 

.25 

.28 

.32 

.35 

3. 50 

35.00 

7     " 

04 

.08  .12 

.16 

.20 

.25 

.29 

.33 

.37 

.41 

4-08 

40.83 

8     " 

•  05 

.09|.14 

.19 

.23 

.2* 

.33 

.37 

.42 

.47 

4.67 

46.67 

9     " 

•  05 

.11 

.16 

.21 

.26 

.:vi 

.37 

.42 

.47 

.53 

5-25 

52. 50 

10     " 

•  06 

.12 

.18 

.23 

.29 

.35 

.41 

.47 

.53 

.58 

5-83 

58.33 

11     " 

.06 

.13 

.19 

.26 

.32 

.39 

.45 

.51 

.58 

.64 

6-42 

64.17 

1  Year. 

.07 

.14 

.21 

.28 

.35 

.42 

.49 

.56 

.63 

.70 

7.00 

70.00 
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INTEREST. 


INTEREST  AT  EIGHT  PER  CENT. 


TIME. 

$1 
.00 

$2 
.00 

$3 
.00 

$4 
.00 

$5 
.00 

$6 
.00 

$7 
.00 

$8 

$9 

$10 

$100 

$1000 

1  Day. 

.00 

.00 

$.00 

$  .02 

$  .22 

2  " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00'  .00 

.00 

.04 

.44 

3  " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

01 

.07 

.67 

4  " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.09 

.89 

5  " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.11 

1.11 

6  " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.13 

1 .  33 

7  " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.16 

1.56 

8  " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.18 

1.78 

Q  " 

.00 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.20 

2.00 

;b  " 

.00 

.01) 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.22 

2.22 

n  " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.24 

2.44 

12  " 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

•  03 

.27 

2.67 

13  " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.29 

2.89 

14  " 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.31 

3.11 

15  " 

.00 

01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.3:; 

3.33 

16  " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.36 

3.56 

17  " 

.00 

.01 

01 

•  02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.  03 

.03 

.04 

.38 

3.78 

18  " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.40 

4.00 

1!)  " 

•  00 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

•  42 

4.22 

20  " 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.44 

4.44 

21  " 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.47 

4.67 

22  " 

.00 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

•  49 

4.89 

23  " 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

■  02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

•  04 

.05 

•05 

•  51 

5.11 

24  " 

.01 

•  01 

.02 

•  02 

.03 

.03 

■  04 

.04 

•  05 

.05 

.53 

5.33 

25  " 

01 

•  01 

.02 

•  02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.06 

•  56 

5.56 

26  " 

01 

•  01 

.02 

•  02 

.  03 

.03 

•  04 

.05 

.05 

.06 

•  58 

5.78 

27  " 

01 

•  01 

.02 

02 

.03 

.04 

•  04 

.05 

•  05 

.06 

•  60 

6.00 

28  " 

•  01 

•  01 

•  02 

.02 

.  03 

.01 

•  04 

.05 

06 

.06 

•  02 

6.22 

29  " 

•  01 

•  01 

•  02 

•  03 

•  03 

.04 

•  05 

.05 

•  06 

.06 

•  64 

6. 14 

1  Month. 

•  01 

•  01 

.02 

■  03 

.03 

.04 

•  05 

•  05 

.06 

•  07 

•  67 

6.67 

2  •' 

■  01 

•  03 

■  04 

•  05 

•  07 

■  OS 

•  09 

.11 

.12 

•  13 

133 

13.33 

3  " 

•  02 

•  04 

•  06 

.OH 

.10 

.12 

•  14 

.16 

•  18 

.20 

2- 00 

20.00 

4  " 

•  03 

•  05 

.08 

.11 

■  13 

.16 

•  19 

.21 

•  24 

.27 

2.67 

26.67 

5  " 

•  03 

•  07 

•  10 

.13 

•  17 

•  20 

•  23 

.27 

.30 

.  33 

3.33 

33.33 

6  " 

•  04 

•  08 

•  12 

.16 

.20 

•  24 

•  28 

.32 

.36 

.40 

4.00 

4000 

7  " 

•  05 

■  00 

.14 

.19 

.23 

.28 

.33 

.37 

•  42 

.47 

4.67 

46.67 

8  " 

•  05 

•  11 

.16 

.21 

.27 

.32 

.37 

.43 

.48 

.53 

5.33 

53 .  33 

9  " 

•06 

•  12 

.18 

•  24 

.30 

.  36 

.42 

.4S 

•  54 

.60 

6.00 

60.00 

10  " 

•07 

•  13 

.20 

.27 

.33 

•  40 

.47 

.53 

•  60 

.67 

6-67 

66.67 

11  " 

•  07 

•  15 

.22 

.29 

.37 

.44 

.51 

■  59 

.66 

.73 

7.33 

73.33 

1  Tear. 

•  08 

•  16 

.24 

.32 

.40 

•  48 

.56 

.64 

.72 

.80 

8-00 

80.00 

INTEREST. 
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INTEREST  AT  NINE  PER  CENT. 


TIME. 

«pl    $2 

$3 

$4 

$5 

$6 

$7 

»8 

$9 

$10 

$100 

$1000 

1  Day. 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

$.00$   .02 

$     .25 

2    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.05 

.50 

3   " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

:oo 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.08 

.75 

4   " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.10 

1.00 

5   " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.111 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.12 

1.25 

6    " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.'01 

.01 

.02 

.15 

1.50 

7   " 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.17 

1.75 

8   " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.20 

2.00 

9    " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.23 

2.25 

10   " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.25 

2.50 

11    " 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.27 

2.75 

12    " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.30 

3.00 

13  " 

00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.32 

3.25 

14   " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.35 

3.50 

15   " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.38 

3.75 

16   " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.40 

4.00 

17    " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.42 

4.25 

18   " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.45 

4.50 

19   " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.47 

4.75 

20   " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.50 

5.00 

21    " 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.(4 

.05 

.05 

.53 

5.25 

22    " 

-00 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.55 

5.50 

23   " 

.00 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.57 

5.75 

24    " 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.  03 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.60 

6.00 

25    " 

-01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.62 

6.25 

26    " 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

•  05 

.05 

.06 

.06 

.65 

6.50 

27    " 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.68 

6.75 

28    " 

.01 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

•  05 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.70 

7.00 

29    " 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

•  05 

.06 

.06 

.07 

.72 

7.25 

1  Month. 

•  01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.08 

.75 

7.50 

2    " 

.02 

.03 

.05 

.06 

.08 

.09 

.11 

.12 

.14 

.15 

1.50 

15.00 

3    " 

•  02 

.05 

.07 

.09 

.11 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.20 

.23 

2.25 

22.50 

4    " 

•  03 

.06 

.09 

.12 

.15 

.18- 21 

.24 

.27 

.30 

3.00 

30.00 

5    " 

•  04 

.08 

.11 

.15 

.19 

.23  .26 

.30 

.34 

.38 

3.75 

37.50 

6    " 

■  05 

.09 

.14 

.18 

.23 

.27J.32 

.36 

.41 

.45 

4.50 

45.00 

7    " 

•  05 

.11 

.16 

.21 

.26 

.32  .37 

.42 

.47 

.53 

5.25 

52.50 

8    " 

•  06 

.12 

.18 

.24 

.30 

.36  -42 

.48 

.54 

.60 

6.00 

60.00 

9    " 

•  06 

.14 

.20 

.27 

.33 

.41 

■  47 

.54 

.60 

.68 

6.75 

67.50 

10    " 

•  08 

.15 

.23 

30 

.38 

.45 

.53 

.60 

.68 

.75 

7.50 

75.00 

11    " 

•  08 

.17i.24 

.33 

.41 

.50 

.57 

.66 

.74 

.83 

8.25 

82.50 

1  Year. 

•09|. 181.27 

.36 

.45 

.54 

.63 

.72 

.81 

.90 

9.00 

90.00 

IOC 


INTEREST  AT  TEN  PEFt  CENT. 


TIME. 

n 

S2   s:;   Si 

$5 

so 

•>7 

s-    SO    sio 

$100 

$1000 

1  Day. 

.00 

.00. 00  .00 

.00 

.00 

.00    (mis. 00 

$  .02?     .28 

2   •■ 

on 

oo    00  .00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00  .01 

01 

.00 

.50 

3   " 

.00 

.00  .00  .00 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01    Hi 

01 

.83 

4    " 

.00 

.oo  .00  .do 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01    .01 

oi 

.11 

1    11 

5   " 

.00 

.00  .00  .01 

.01 

01 

.01 

.01  .01 

01 

.1 1 

1.2!) 

6   " 

.00 

.oo  .01  .01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01  .02 

02 

.17 

1  .67 

7    " 

.00 

.00  .01  .01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.02  .0: 

02 

.19 

1.94 

8   " 

.(III 

.00  .01    .01 

01 

01 

.  02 

.02  .02 

02 

.22 

2.22 

9    ,: 

.00 

.01 

.01  .01 

.01 

.  02 

.02 

.02  .02! 

03 

.25 

2.50 

10   " 

.00 

.01 

•0l|.01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02  .o:; 

0:; 

,2s 

2.78 

11    " 

00 

01 

.01    .01 

.02 

.02 

02 

.02  .03 

0:, 

.:;i 

2.06 

12    " 

.00 

.01 

.OlLOl 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.03  .03 

03 

.33 

:;  33 

13   " 

.00 

.01 

01 

.01 

•  02 

.02 

.n:; 

.0:;  .0:: 

01 

.36 

a. 61 

It    " 

.00 

■  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.Oil 

.0:;  .01 

04 

.29 

3.89 

15   " 

.00 

■  01 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.0:: 

.0:: 

.0::  .0! 

04 

.42 

4.17 

n;  " 

■  00 

.01 

01 

.02 

.02 

.(.:; 

.03 

.01  .01 

01 

.  14 

4.44 

17    ". 

.00 

.01 

01 

.02 

.02 

.0:; 

.0:; 

.01  .04 

05 

.47 

4.72 

18   " 

■  01 

.01 

■  02 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.01 

.04  .05 

0.-, 

.50 

5  1  0 

lit    " 

■  01 

.01 

.021.02 

.03 

.0:; 

04 

.04    05 

0:, 

.52 

5 .  28 

20    " 

.01 

.01 

.02  .02 

03 

.11:; 

.01 

.01  .05 

00 

.50 

5.50 

21    " 

.0' 

.01 

.02  .02 

.o:; 

.01 

.0  1 

.05    <>;, 

06 

.58 

:,>:; 

22    " 

•  01 

.01 

.02  .02 

.03 

.01 

■  04 

.11;,  .06 

06 

.61 

oil 

2:'.  " 

•  01 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.0:1 

.04 

.01 

.05    06 

06 

.01 

6-39 

24   " 

•  01 

.01 

•  02 

.0:; 

.0:; 

•  04 

.  05 

.05  -00 

07 

.07 

0   07 

25   " 

•  01 

.01 

•  02 

.  03 

.0:; 

.01 

.  05 

.00  .0(1 

07 

.O'.i 

0  94 

2(1    " 

•  01 

.01 

■  02 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.05 

.0(1   .07 

0; 

.72 

7.22 

27    " 

-01 

.•02 

.02 

.03 

•  01 

.Of; 

.05 

.0(1    07 

Os 

.75 

7  50 

28   " 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.03 

.01 

.0;, 

.or, 

.06   07 

08 

.78 

7 .  7s 

29   " 

•  01 

.02 

•  02 

.0:; 

.01 

.0.-) 

.00 

.06  H7 

08 

•  81 

i  o,. 

I  Hontfa. 

•  01 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.0:, 

•  06 

.07  -OS 

OS 

.83 

8.33 

2     •' 

■  02 

.03 

•  05 

.07 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.13  .15 

17 

1.07 

16.67 

•>     << 

■  03 

.05 

.os 

.10 

•  13 

.15 

18 

.20-23 

25 

2-50 

25.00 

4     " 

.03 

.07 

■  10 

.13 

.17 

.20 

.2i! 

.27-30 

33 

:;.:;:; 

:;:;  :;:; 

5     " 

■  01 

.08 

•  13 

.17 

.21 

.  25 

.2!) 

.:;:;  .38 

42 

1    17 

41.67 

6     " 

.0.-, 

.10 

■  15 

.20 

•  25 

.30 

.:;:, 

40     15 

50 

5. 00 

50.00 

7     " 

.06 

.12 

•  is 

.2:; 

•  29 

.35 

.11 

.17  .5:; 

5.83 

.>.:;:; 

8     " 

•  07 

.13 

.20 

.27 

.:;:; 

10 

.47 

.;,:;  .60 

c,7 

667 

00.07 

9     " 

.(!.< 

.15 

.2:; 

.2,0 

28 

15 

.53 

.00  .<;s 

75 

7-50 

75.00 

10     " 

.08 

.17 

.  2.". 

.22, 

.  12 

.50 

.67  -75 

s:>, 

8-33 

83  2:; 

11     " 

.0!) 

.18 

.28 

.37 

.4(1 

.55 

.01 

.7:;  .83 

92 

9-17 

91-67 

1  Year. 

.10 

.20 

.20 

.40 

.50 

.00 

.70 

.80;  90 

1 

00 

10. 00 

100.00 

BUSINESS  MAXIMS. 


Tt  never  pays  to  misrepresent  the  thing  you  are  selling. 
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BUSINESS  MAXIMS. 

1.  Tour  first  ambition  should  be  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, pertaining  to  your  business. 

2.  Above  all  things  acquire  a  good,  correct  epistolary  style, 
for  you  are  judged  by  the  business  world  according  to  the 
character,  expression,  and  style  of  your  letters. 

3.  During  business  hours  attend  to  nothing  but  business, 
but  be  prompt  in  responding  to  all  communications,  and  never 
suffer  a  letter  to  remain  without  an  answer. 

4.  Never  fail  to  meet  a  business  engagement,  however  irk- 
some it  may  be  at  that  moment. 

5.  Undertake  no  business  without  mature  reflection,  and 
confine  your  capital  closely  to  the  business  you  have  established. 

6.  Lead  a  regular  life,  avoid  display,  and  choose  your  asso- 
ciates discreetly,  and  prefer  the  society  of  men  of  your  own 
type. 

7.  Avoid  litigation  as  much  as  possible,  study  for  yourself 
the  theory  of  commercial  law,  and  be  your  own  lawyer. 

8.  Never  run  down  a  neighbor's  property  or  goods  and  praise 
up  your  own.  It  is  a  mark  of  low  breeding,  and  will  gain  you 
nothing. 

9.  Never  misrepresent,  falsify,  or  deceive,  have  one  rule  of 
moral  life,  never  swerve  from  it,  whatever  may  be  the  acts  or 
opinions  of  other  men. 

10.  Watch  the  course  of  politics  in  national  affairs,  read  the 
prpers,  but  decline  acceptance  of  political  positions  if  you 
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desire  to  succeed  in  a  certain  line  of  business.    Never  be  an 
office  seeker. 

11.  Be  affable,  polite  and  obliging  to  everybody.  Avoid  dis- 
cussions, anger,  and  pettishness,  interfere  with  no  disputes  the 
creation  of  others. 

12.  Never  form  the  habit  of  talking  about  your  neighbors,  or 
repeating  things  that  you  hear  others  say.  You  will  avoid 
much  unpleasantness,  and  sometimes  serious  difficulties. 

13.  Endeavor  to  be  perfect  in  the  calling  in  which  you  are 
engaged. 

14.  Make  no  investments  without  a  full  acquaintance  with 
their  nature  and  condition ;  and  select  such  investments  as 
have  intrinsic  value. 

15.  Never  sign  a  paper  for  a  stranger.  Think  nothing  insig- 
nificant which  has  a  bearing  upon  your  success. 

1G.  There  is  more  in  the  use  of  advantages,  than  in  the  meas- 
ure of  them. 

17.  Of  two  investments,  choose  that  which  will  best  promote 
your  regular  business. 

18.  Never  refuse  a  choice  when  you  can  get  it. 

19.  Goods  well  bought  are  half  sold. 

20.  Goods  in  store  are  better  than  bad  debts. 

21.  By  prosecuting  a  useful  business  energetically,  humanity 
is  benefited. 

22.  Keep  accurate  accounts,,  and  know  the  exact  condition 
of  your  affairs. 

23.  Be  economical :  a  gain  usually  requires  expense ;  what 
is  saved  is  clear. 

24.  Reality  makes  no  allowance  for  wishes  or  bad  plans. 
IT).  Write  a  good,  plain,  legible  hand. 

2i*>.  Never  gamble  or  take  chances  on  the  Board  of  Trade. 

27.  Never  take  any  chances  on  another  man's  game. 

28.  Never  sign  a  paper  without  first  reading  it  carefully. 

29.  Keep  your  word  as  good  as  a  bank. 

.".0.  Remember  that  an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God. 
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TRUSTS. 


What  Trusts  are,  and  How  they  are  Organized. 

1.  The  name  is  certainly  innocent,  but  the  abuses  and  wrongs 
growing  out  of  it  are  alarming. 

2.  It  is  organized  or  brought  about  in  the  following  way : 
A  majority  of  those  dealing  in,  or  manufacturing  special  or 
certain  articles,  unite  their  capital,  and  form  a  corporation, 
with  a  capital  of  two  or  three  times  that  actually  invested  in 
the  business.  Thus  the  capital  stock  of  each  individual  or 
corporate  member  of  the  trust  is  doubled  without  the  invest- 
ment of  an  additional  dollar.  When  this  is  done,  the  corpora- 
tion is  so  managed  that  it  pays  on  this  doubled  or  trebled 
capital  stock  dividends  as  great' or  greater  than  the  earnings 
before  secured  separately. 

3.  The  "'trust''  has  absolute  command  of  the  product  which 
it  is  formed  to  control,  so  that  it  is  able  to  name  its  price 
and  profits. 

4.  If  the  supply  is  too  large,  certain  of  the  mills  or  factories 
or  refineries  in  the  association  are  closed,  and  the  owners  can 
make  no  objections  because  they  are  partners  in  the  scheme, 
and  are  sure  of  their  dividends  on  two  or  three  times  the 
capital  they  had  invested,  in  their  former  business.  Reducing 
the.  production  only  makes  their  dividends  more  certain. 

5.  Object.— It  is  very  easily  seen  that  the  "trust"  is  but  a 
dishonest  device  to  destroy  competition,  and  to  swell  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturers,  or  operators,  or  dealers,  without  a  dollar 
jf  additional  capital  being  put  into  the  business. 

6.  Result.— The  results  are.  that  the  consumer  pays  the  in- 
creased profits  of  the  bogus  capital  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
producer  has  to  accept  for  his  products  just  what  the  managers 
of  the  "  trust "  choose  to  pay. 

7.  ROB3ERT.—  It  is  organized  robbery,  and  nothing  less,  and 
should  be  treated  by  our  courts  the  same  as  any  other  stealing. 
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Corporations  and  Stock  Investment  Explained. 

1.  An  incorporated  company  is  an  association  authorized  by 
law  to  transact  business. 

'_'.  Stocks  are  divided  into  several  parts  called  shares,  and 
the  owners  of  the  shares  are  called  stockholders.  These  shares 
may  vary  in  amount  from  §10  to  §)00  or  §1.,00.  They  are 
commonly  $100  each. 

3.  Certificates  of  stock  are  written  statements  specifying 
the  number  and  value  of  the  shares  to  which  their  holders  are 
entitled.    They  are  often  called  scrip. 

4.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  is  the  sum  named  on  the  face 
of  the  scrip,  and  is  thence  called  its  nominal  value  ;  the 
market  value  is  the  sum  for  which  it  sells.  WllCJ  shares  sell 
for  their  nominal  value,  they  are  at  par;  when  they  sell  for 
more  they  are  above  par,  or  at  a  premium  ;  when  they  sell  for 
lr^s,  they  are  below  par,  or  at  a  discount.  The  term  "par"  is 
a  Latin  word  signifying  equal. 

:>.  The  gross  earnings  of  a  company  are  its  entire  receipts  ; 
the  net  earnings  are  the  sums  left  after  deducting  all  expenses. 

6  Installments  are  portions  of  the  capital  paid  by  the  stock- 
holders from  time  to  time.  Dividends  are  portions  of  the 
earnings  distributed  among  the  stockholders.  They  are  usu- 
ally paid  at  stated  periods  ;  as  annually,  etc. 

7.  A  corporation  differs  from  a  partnership  in  two  par- 
ticular ways.  First,  it  cannot  exist  except  by  authority  of 
State  or  national  Legislature.  Second,  the  private  property 
of  the  stockholders  cannot  be  taken  for  the  debts  of  the 
corporation,  unless  the  statutes  of  the  State  so  declared  wheu 
the  charter  was  granted. 

8.  In  many  of  the  States  general  acts  of  incorporation  are 
passed  under  which  companies  may  organize,  without  the 
necessity  of  special  legislation  in  each  case. 

9.  A  corporation  is  a  fictitious  person  and  in  law,  can  sue 
and  be  sued,  make  contracts,  appoint  agents,  receive  and 
convey,  etc. 

10.  Great  care  and  good  judgment  should  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  shares  of  stock,  forbad  management,  dishoi.-stv 
and  contention  have  ruined  many  prosperous  corporations  and 
stock  companies. 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Time  at  which  Money  Douhles  at  Interest. 

Rate  per  cent.                 Simple  Interest.  Compound  Interest. 

2 SOyears.  35years     i  day. 

'iy2 40  years.  28  years    '.(J  days. 

3 33  years  4  months.  23  years  164  days. 

314 28  years  208  day's.  20  years    54dgys 

4    25  years.  17  years  24t;  days. 

4K --  years  si  days.  15  years  273  days. 

5 20  years.  is  years   75  days. 

6 16  years  8  months.  12  years  327  days 

7 14  years  104  days.  10  years    89  days. 

8 12'j  years  '.)  years   2  days. 

«) li  years  40  days.  8  years  16  days. 

10 10  years.  7  years  100  days. 


Foreign  Weights  and  Measures, 

FREQUENTLY  MET  WITH  IN  REPOBT8  OF  MARKETS. 


Alivn,  in  Rotterdam    .... 

.    40  gallons. 

Aliunde,  in  Portugal 

4.:i7  gallons. 

Alinude,  in  Madeira  .... 

.     4  to  8  gallons. 

Alquiere,  in  Madeira 

\%  tO  2  perks. 

"         in  Bahia     .... 

.    i  bushel. 

"        in  Maranham 

IK  busliels. 

"          in  l!i<>  .Janeiro    . 

.     l  to  1  \i  bushels 

"         in  PeiTiambuco 

1  to  1  % 

Anna  of  rice,  In  Ueylon 

.     260.4  lbs. 

Arroba,  in  Portugal 

32         " 

"       in  Spain 

.     25 

"        of  wine,  in  Spain  (lai 

4.246  gallons. 

"      '•      "      "       (small) 

.     3.34 

"        in  Malaya 

4! 

Ar  sheen,  in  Russia     . 

.     28  inches. 

Bahar,  in  Batavia  (large) 

\y.  piculs. 

"        "        "        'small 

.     3 

Bale,  of  cinnamon  in  Ceylon  . 

104%  lbs. 

Barilla,  in  Naples 

.     11  gallons. 

Cantar,  in  tlie  Levant     . 

118.8  lbs. 

"       of  oil,  in  Leghorn 

.     88         " 

"        of  brandy,      " 

120       " 

in  Malta 

.     174^  " 

"        (grosso    in  Naples    . 

I96M  " 

"        (piccolo)            " 

.     10f,       " 

"        (grosso  in  Sicily 

V.V214  " 

(sottile) 

.     17.-.       " 

Carro,  in  Naples 

52.2  bushels. 

"       of  wine,  in  Naples 

.     264  gallons. 

FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
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Catta  of  tea,  in  China     .        .        . 

1%  lbs. 

Cayang  of  rice,  in  Batavia 

3581   " 

Chetwert,  in  Russia        .... 

5.95  bushels. 

Fanega,  in  Spain 

1.6 

Hectolitre,  in  France      .... 

2.81        " 

Kilogramme,  in  France  and  Netherlands 

2\     lbs. 

Last  of  grain,  in  Amsterdam 

85  %  " 

"              "     in  Bremen    . 

80%  " 

"    of  salt,  in  Cadiz      .... 

75*  bushels. 

"    or  moyo  of  salt,  in  Portugal 

70 

"    of  grain,  in  Dantzie  (nearly) 

93 

"            "        in  Flushing 

92%      " 

"            "        in  Hamburg            .        . 

89.7       " 

"           "        in  Lubeck 

91 

"           "        in  Rotterdam 

86^      " 

"    in  Sweden           .... 

75         " 

"    Utrecht            .         .... 

59+       " 

Lispound,  in  Hamburg 

14  lbs. 

Mark,  in  Holland             .... 

9  ounces. 

Maund  ( factory j,  in  Calcutta    . 

74%  lbs. 

"      (bazaar,  101?  heavier 

82.4     " 

Mina  of  grain,  in  Genoa    . 

3.43  bushels. 

Moyo,  of  Lisbon      .        ... 

23+ 

"       in  Oporto          .... 

30 

Oke,  in  Smyrna 

2.8 :  lbs. 

Orna  (or  emier,  of  wine,  in  Trieste 

11.94  gallons. 

"     of  oil                            .      " 

17 

Palmo,  in  Naples        .        .                . 

10%  inches. 

Ficul,  in  Batavia  and  Madras        .        . 

136    lbs. 

"      in  China  and  Japan 

133%    " 

Pipe  of  wine,  in  Spain 

160+  gallons. 

Pood,  in  Russia           .... 

:;6  lbs.  1  oz.  10  drs. 

Quintal,  in  Portugal        .... 

89  05  lbs. 

"        in  Smyrna             .        .        . 

127.2    ''■ 

"        (of  4  arrobas),  in  Spain   . 

100 

"        in  Turkey     .... 

124%    " 

"       of  cotton  (45  okes),  in  Turkey 

127.3    " 

Rottolo,  in  Portugal 

12%      " 

"        in  Genoa        .        . 

24          " 

"        in  Leghorn         .... 

3 

Salma  of  grain,  in  Sicily    .        . 

9.77  bushels. 

"     (general)          "            ... 

7.85        " 

"     of  wine           "... 

.     23.06  gallons. 

Scheffel,  of  Germany      .... 

1%  to  3  bushels. 

Ship  pound,  in  Denmark 

.     352    lbs. 

"        "        in  Hamburg        .        . 

299%  " 

Staro  (or  stajot,  in  Trieste 

2.34  +  bushels. 

Tale,  in  China 

1  %  ounces. 

Vara,  in  Rio  Janeiro  .... 

.     1  %  yards. 

"      in  Spain 

9!        " 
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VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS. 


COUNTRY. 

GOLD  COINS. 

a 

SILVER  COINS. 

•a 

Pound  of  1852 

85.32 

2.2.S 
6.75 
6.64 

Sl.02 

Florin  before  1858 

1  02 

ii 

New  Onion  crown  (assumed  i 

51 

ii 

48 

ii 

73 

ii 

Maria  Theresa  dollar,  1780 

1.02 

4.72 
15.59 

98 

79 

Half  dollar 

39 

Brazil 

10. 90 

1.02 

18 

15.59 
9.15 
7.90 

4.86 
4.84 
3.85 
3.84 
7.90 

1.00 

Chili 

Old  dollar 

1.06 

98 

Ten  thaler 

1.10 

Pound  or  sovereign,  new 

Pound  or  sovereign,  average. 

Twenty  francs,  average 

>>•> 

22 

98 

Germany,  North. 

Thaler,  before  1857 

72 

7.97 
6.64 

2.28 

72 

ii             ii 

Germany,  South. 

41 

New  florin  (assumed) 

Five  drachms 

41 

3.44 
7. OS 
3.84 
4.41 
3.57 
15.52 

88 

46 

Italv  ..., 

•;7 

38 

Doubloon,  average 

Doubloon,  new 

1.06 

15.61 

r>.04 

1.06 

Naples 

Two-and-a-half  guild 

95 

1.03 
1.10 

15.61 
15.37 
9  67 
15.55 

19.21 

Dollar  of  1857 

97 

ii           ii 

Peru..., 

Old  dollar 

1  (16 

Hollar  of  1858 

'14 

ii 

Half-dollar,  1835-38 

38 

5.80 

6.64 

New  Union  crown  (assumed 

Thaler  before  1857 

?' 

n 

Two-and-a-hali  scudi,  new... 

2.60 

3.97 

1  05 

7" 

•IK 

4.96 
3.86 
2.23 

?0 

1  11 

39 

Tunis 

fi?, 

Turkey  

<  in <•  hundred  piastres 

4.86 

2.:;i 

86 

27 
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ARBITRATION. 

Arbitration  is  an  agreement  by  parties  who  have  a  contro- 
versy or  difference  to  the  decision  of  a  third  party. 

Arbitration  is  one  of  the  highest  courts  for  the  settlement  of 
personal  differences,  and  if  people  would  only  learn  more  of 
its  benefits  and  advantages,  lawyers  by  the  thousands  would 
not  thrive  and  fatten  upon  the  earnings  of  those  who  could 
make  better  use  of  their  money. 

When  the  matters  in  difference  are  simply  those  of  fact,  it  is 
often  more  satisfactory  to  submit  them  to  the  decision  of 
mutual  friends,  each  contending  party  choosing  one,  and  the 
two  arbitrators  thus  chosen  choosing  the  third,  and  the  three 
parties  thus  chosen  constituting  the  court. 

The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  is  called  an  award. 

The  award  should  be  specific  and  distinct  containing  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators  in  as  clear  and  concise  language  as 
possible. 

The  following  oath  should  be  taken  by  the  persons  chosen  to 
act  as  arbitrators  or  referees  before  entering  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  matters  in  dispute:  We,  the  undersigned  arbi- 
trators, appointed  by  and  between  Henry  Smith  and  Richard 
Brown,  do  swear  fairly  and  faithfully  to  hear  and  examine  the 
matters  in  controversy  between  said  Henry  Smith  and  Richard 
Brown,  and  to  make  a  just  award,  according  to  the  best  of  our 
understanding.  P.  D.  Crimmins, 

J.  O.  Everett, 
O.  M.  Powers. 

Sworn  to  this  26th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1885,  before  me. 

D.  B.  Giveler, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Oath  to  be  administered  to  a  witness  by  the  arbitrators: 
You  do  solemnly  swear,  that  the  evidence  you  shall  give  to  the 
arbitrators  here  present  in  a  certain  controversy  submitted  to 
them  by  and  between  Henry  Smith  and  Richard  Brown,  shall 
be  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  you  God. 

Nations  by  a  system  of  Arbitration  are  avoiding  blooay  and 
protracted  wars. 
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Arbitration  Best  for  Farmers. 


Arbitration  is  almost  invariably  preferable  to  litigation.  It 
is  not  only  the  easiest,  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  settle  dis- 
agreements, but  saves  much  vexation  and  subsequent  dissen- 
sion. "Were  individuals,  corporations  and  nations  to  arrange 
their  disputes  by  arbitration,  instead  of  resorting  to  litigation 
and  warfare,  the  people  would  be  saved  millions  of  treasure, 
and  the  world  spared  much  shedding  of  blood.  A  peaceful 
settlement  of  difficulties  is  usually  followed  by  prosperity, 
while  "going  to  law"  or  war  usually  results  in  loss  and  suffer- 
ing to  both  contestants.  Indeed,  litigation  and  warfare  are 
twin  relics  of  the  dark  ages,  and  so  long  as  they  continue  in 
vogue  we  may  look  in  vain  for  harbingers  of  the  promised 
millennium.  Of  all  classes,  farmers  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
avoid  entering  into  litigation;  for  whether  they  win  or  lose, 
they  are  proverbially  worsted,  the  lawyers  usually  taking  tne 
cream,  and  leaving  only  the  skim-milk  for  the  winning  contest- 
ant. Truly,  there  is  neither  glory  nor  honor,  profit  nor  pleas- 
ure in  litigation,  and  the  less  people  who  profess  to  live  "on 
the  square,"  and,  according  to  the  Commaiulments,  have  to  do 
therewith,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  their  present  and  future 
peace  and  prosperity.  Even  in  the  most  aggravating  case  of 
trespass,  and  the  like,  no  good  citizen  should  resort  to  the  law, 
until  all  amicable  attempts  at  settlement  have  failed.  Indeed, 
and  finally,  whatever  may  be  the  provocation,  don't  get  mad 
and  impulsively  prosecute  your  neighbor,  but  keep  your  temper. 
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COUNTERFEIT  MONEY  SWINDLE. 


The  Circular  seut  out  by  the  Swindlers. 

Jersey  City,  N.  T. 
Dear  Sir:— 

No  doubt  you  will  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  as  you  have  been  recommended  to  me  by  an 
agent  of  mine  who  said  you  were  a  man  to  be  relied  upon  to 
keep  a  secret.  So  I  deem  it  safe  to  write  to  you;  to  be  plain, 
I  will  say  that  I  manufacture  and  have  on  sale  a  certain  line 
of  paper  goods  of  the  finest  workmanship,  engraved  on  the 
best  of  paper,  and  so  fine  are  they,  that  in  many  instances  they 
have  passed  through  our  national  banks  and  the  most  expert 
judges  pronounce  them  genuine.  If  you  wish  to  handle  these 
goods  answer  by  return  mail  to  the  address  on  the  enclosed 
slip.  The  address  will  be  good  for  two  weeks  from  the  time 
you  receive  this  letter.  When  yon  answer  this  letter  return  it 
with  your  full  name  and  address  and  I  will  send  you  full 
particulars. 
Trusting  to  your  honor  not  to  betray  me, 

I  remain  yours  in  confidence, 

H.  Silbermann,  Jersey  City,  N.  Y., 
In  care  of  post  office  box  328. 

P.  S.— I  will  not  answer  unless  you  return  this  letter. 
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COUNTERFEIT  MONEY  SWINDLE.    (Continued.) 

This  scheme  has  long  been  practised  in  different  parts  of  tin- 
country,  yet  tlu;  victims  are  numerous,  imndreds  being  added 
annually  to  the  list. 

[1  is  simply  a  shrewd  system  <>r  black-mailing,  and  worked 
as  follows:  The  swindlers  or  black-mailers  us  they  can  more 
properly  be  called]  get  together,  make  up  plausible  circulars, 
and  secure  advertisements  in  local  newspapers  in  the  territory 
which  they  intend  to  work  up.  No  work  is  done  in  their  own 
iborhood,  all  operations  being  planned  from  headquarters 
when  the  victims  are  selected.  The  "gang"  has  a  number  of 
schemes,  but  the  favorite  one.  is  to  semi  some  person  who  lias 
answered  their  circulars,  a  genuine  new  bill,  and  to  get  him  on 
pretense,  to  see  if  it  is  good.  As  the  bill  is  genuine  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  passing  it.  The  dupe  is  then  informed  that  lie, 
will  be  supplied  with  any  amount  of  similar  good  money  at  a 
trilling  cost. 

If  the  man  bites  the  tempting  bait  placed  before  him,  he  is 
made  to  sign  a  document  which  he  is  told  admits  him  to  mem- 
bership in  a  secret  society  known  as  the  V.  1'.  A.  R.,  and  the 
money  is  to  come  in  a  lew  days.  Instead,  however,  a  man 
makes  his  appearance  who  represents  himself  as  a  United 
States  officer;  In-  shows  up  the  document  signed  by  the  poor 
febow,  which  practically  proves  to  be  a  confession  of  circulat- 
ing counterfeit  money,  and  also  calls  his  attention  to  the  bill 
which  he  passed. 

The  victim  is  told  that  lie  must  go  to  Washington  and  be 
tried  by  a  United  Mates  Court,  anil  the  penalty  for  making 
and  passing  counterfeit  money  is  also  read.  He  is  cleverly 
told  the  long  delaj  at  heavy  cost  and  the  sure  penalty. 

When  the  victim  is  sufficiently  wrought  up,  the  officer  offers 
to  compromise  for  all  the  way  from  |200  1"  92000.  The  money 
is  paid  or  secured,  the  document  torn  up  and  the  dupe  released. 

Note. — A  man  who  is  caught  in  n  swindling  scheme  of  this  kind 
w  nil,' rlii  hi  Ipless  inn!  ni  //c-  rru  rcy  of  his  ruptnr*.  lie,  dare  not  <j<>  to 
officers  and  make  complaint  against  the  rascals  without  exposing  him- 
telf,  because  he  would  nevt  r  have  been  caught  m  tin:  trap  had  fie  not 
nhoir/i  a.  willingness  in  handle  and  /«<■«  counterfeit  money,  and  con- 
sequently u  as  (jiiliiij  as  the  swindler  in  the  eyes  of  the.  law. 


BEWARE  <>F  STRANGERS  WHO  OFFER  YOU  GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS.     BEWARE,  BEWARE,  BEWARE. 


THE  PATENT  FENCE  SWINDLE. 
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A  Complete  Exposition  of  the  Great  Swindling  Schemes. 


"  WATCH,  GUARD  ALL  THY  INTERESTS." 


The  Patent  Fence  Swindle. 

ARTICLES  OF  AGREEMENT,  made  and  entered  into  on 
this  Twentieth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1887,  by  and  between 
A.  Snide  &  Co.,  of  Snyder,  State  of  Illinois,  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  A.  Victim,  of  the  County  of  Du  Page,  State  of  Illinois, 
party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth  ; 

That  the  party  of  the  first  part,  being  legal  owners  of  Letters- 
Patent  Nos.  137,*42,  198.704,  and  also  No.  209,086,  on  Com- 
bination Fence  and  Machines,  and  desiring  to  establish  a 
permanent  fence  factory  to  manufacture  the  Wire  and  Picket 
Fence,  to  supply  the  counties  of  La  Salle,  Cook,  McClean  and 
Da  Page,  does  hereby  appoint,  make  and  constitute  the  party 
of  the  second  part  their  lawful  agent,  with  power  to  order 
material,  contract,  build  or  sell  said  fence  in  the  township  of 
Linle,  county  of  Du  Page,  State  of  Illinois.  The  fence  to  be  man- 
ufactured and  kept  in  stock  by  the  said  A.  Snide  &  Co.,  at  Snyder, 
and  at  all  times  to  be  furnished  to  the  second  party,  or  to  his 
order,  the  prices  being  30  cents  per  rod  for  Hog  fence,  40  cents 
per  rod  for  6  wire  fence,  45  cents  per  rod  for  8  wire  fence,  and 
50  cents  per  rod  for  10  wire  fence.  All  the  fence  to  be  pigtight, 
and  composed  of  No.  12  annealed  steel  wire  with  44  pickets  per 
rod,  and  dipped  in  a  mineral  paint  to  preserve  the  wood. 

The  said  manufacturers  also  bind  themselves  by  this  contract 
to  use  their  endeavors  to  sell  said  fence,  and  on  all  the  fence 
sold  by  them  or  at  the  factory,  or  by  the  General  Agent,  to 
credit  the  Township  Agent  with  all  amounts  above  the  whole- 
sale price,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  20  cents  per  rod.  If 
the  wholesale  cost  of  material  shall  hereafter  change,  it  shall 
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pro  rata  with  the  price  of  fence  at  the  date  of  this  contract, 
and  be  sold  so  the  profits  to  the  second  party  shall  he  as  above 
stated,  20  cents  per  rod,  or  Sixty-four  Dollars  per  mile.  The 
first  parties  also  agree  to  furnish  to  said  Township  Agent  a 
fence  stretcher,  samples  of  fence,  and  printed  bills  containing 
cuts  of  fence. 

The  party  of  the  second  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  herein  granted,  does  hereby  agree  to 
make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  sell  said  fence  in  said  Township 
and  keep  a  true  account  of  the  same,  and  remit  to  the  office  of 
the  factory,  by  Bank  Draft  or  Postal  Order,  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  commission  after  he  has  retained  all  the  commissions  on 
tin;  first  four  miles,  amounting  to  $256  as  he  has  this  day 
advanced  his  credit  by  executing  his  obligation  for  $128, 
being  the  commissions  on  two  miles  of  fence.  The  same  being 
given  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  Township,  an  interest  in 
the  business,  and  privileges  herein  granted.  The  second  party 
has  also  the  right  to  use  on  all  his  own  lands  the  fence  at 
factory  prices  and  the  management  of  the  business  in  his 
Township,  and  is  to  report  to  the  first  party  amount  of  business 
by  letter  to  the  office  in  Snyder,  Illinois,  monthly. 

In  Witness  whereof,  we  have  set  our  hands  the  day  and  year 
above  written.  A.  Snide  &  Co. 

A.  Victim. 

1.  Whoever  takes  the  agency  and  signes  the  agreement  in  the 
above  contract  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturing 
company  it  represents. 

•_'.  The  Articles  of  Agreement  are  without  a  specified  period 
of  time,  and  hence  the  Authority  of  the  Agent  may  be  taken  away 
at  any  time,  for  any  reason  or  no  reason. 

3.  At  the  pleasure  of  the  manufacturers  A.  Snyde  &  Co.,  the 
agency  may  be  revoked,  and  the  agent  A.  Victim  is  out  ot 
pocket  to  the  amount  of  credit  he  has  advanced. 

4.  Fraud  :— It  is  a  Patent  Right  Fraud  to  secure  an  agents 
credit  or  note  to  the  amount  of  $128.00  as  commission,  before 
he  has  sold  a  single  rod  of  the  Patent  Fence  or  seen  a  single 
foot  as  sample. 

Y>.  The  fence,  according  to  the  cuts  on  a  small  bill  presented 
with  the  agreement,  cannot  be  made  for  the  trices  given 

IN  THE   CONTRACT. 
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6.  If  the  agent  succeeded  in  selling  the  four  miles  of  fence  (if 
it  could  be  done  at  all),  no  doubt  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
would  be  fully  met  by  the  Company. 

7.  If  the  fence  was  not  a  fraud  and  a  desirable  thing,  Our 
Hardware  Merchants  would  long  ago  have  investigated  it  and 
kept  it  for  sale.  The  fence  must  be  a  poor  concern  to  necessi- 
tate such  an  unbusiness-like  introduction.. 

8.  Whoever  deals  with  an  agent  constituted  for  a  special 
purpose,  deals  at  his  peril,  when  the  agent  passes  the  limits  of 
his  authority. 

9.  For  Four  Own  Protection  :— Never  advance  your  credit 
or  money  to  an  agent  without  satisfactory  knowledge  of  his 
character  and  his  business. 


THE  BARB-WIRE  SWINDLE. 

The  "Wire  Fence  Man"  is  a  new  swindler  working  the 
farmers.  The  scheme  is  a  shrewd  one  and  is  executed  as 
follows  :  A  nicely  dressed  man,  very  pleasant  in  his  manners, 
meets  the  farmer  in  his  field  or  at  his  home,  and  desires  the 
privilege  of  exhibiting  his  wire  fence  stretcher  machine, 
for  which  privilege  he  will  build  the  farmer  thirty  or  forty 
rods  of  good  fence  for  exhibition.  All  the  agent  asks  is  board 
while  he  is  at  work  on  the  fence,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  farmer  is  to  go  after  the  machine  at  the  nearest  depot  and 
pay  the  charges  not  to  exceed  $3.00  for  the  fence  all  set  up 
where  he  wants  it.  In  order  to  have  everything  understood, 
and  as  a  warrant  of  the  farmer's  good  intentions,  he  requires 
him  to  sign  a  written  order  on  a  postal  card,  which  he  mails 
(as  he  says)  to  his  partner,  which  proves  to  be  a  written 
contract  for  the  machine,  price  $200  (worth  less  than  $25.00*. 
After  the  machine  comes,  a  new  man  turns  up  with  the  postal 
order  for  the  machine  and  requires  the  payment  of  the  $200 
as  per  agreement  on  the  card.  He  claims  to  be  an  attorney  for 
the  company  and  threatens  to  sue  in  the  highest  courts  until 
he  secures  the  payment  of  the  order. 

When  will  people  begin  to  study  the  "Safe  Methods  of 
Business  "  and  learn  that  it  Is  not  safe  to  sign  a  paper  for  a 

STRANGER  ? 
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LIGHTNING-ROD  SWINDLE.  1^3 

THE  LIGHTNING-ROD  SWINDLE* 


COITTEACT. 

Nwperville,  July  5,  1886. 
Mr.  F.  J.  (Bechtold,  please  erect  at  your  earliest 
convenience  your  lightning  rods  on  rny  House  accord- 
ing to  your  rules,  of  which  said  House  1  am  the  owner, 

for  which  I  agree  to  pay  you cents  per 

foot  and  $3.00  for  each  point,  $4.00  each  for  vanes, 
$5.00  each  for  arrows,  $1.50  each  for  balls,  and 
$2.00  for  braces,  cash,  when  completed,  or  a  note  due 
on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  188 J. 

F.  Hausvtiirth. 


1.  In  the  blank  for  cents  the  canvasser  or  agent  puts 

in  some  single  figure,  say  7,  that  being  understood  to  be  the 
regular  price  per  foot,  but  after  the  contract  is  signed,  the 
agent  at  his  leisure  quietly  inserts  a  6  before  the  7,  or  some 
other  figure,  making  the  amount  G7  cents  per  foot  instead  of  7 
cents,  as  signed  and  agreed  upon. 

2.  A  swindling  note  is  generally  obtained,  and  the  contract 
is  kept  in  the  background ;  but  when  the  collector  comes  along 
and  presents  the  note  backed  by  the  contract  in  plain  figures, 
the  farmer  sees  that  he  himself  has  been  struck  by  lightning 
while  trying  to  protect  his  house. 

3.  The  note  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  party, 
and  according  to  law  may  be  collected. 

4.  The  agent  canvassing  the  victim  generally  promises  that 
the  rodding  of  the  house'  shall  not  cost  over  $28.00  or  $35.00. 
But  that  man,  however,  never  appears  on  the  scene  again. 

5.  Never  deal  with  irresponsible  persons.  If  you  desire  rods, 
employ  your  hardware  merchants;  or  if  you  desire  anything  in 
the  machinery  line,  patronize  honest  and  trusted  dealers,  and 
take  no  chances  of  "being  taken  in." 
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THE  FARM-MACHINERY  SWINDLE. 

The  latest  scheme  for  fleecing  unwary  farmers  is  as  follows : 
A  plausible,  well-dressed  fellow  drives  up  to  the  farmer's 
house  with  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  farm-machinery,  and 
asks  permission  to  store  his  machines  in  the  farmer's  bain,  and 
the  accommodating  farmer  usually  gives  permission. 

After  the  machines  are  stored  away,  the  sharper  remarks 
that  they  an;  the  last  of  a  large  lot  that  he  has  been  selling 
through  the  country,  and  that  he  is  anxious  to  close  out  the 
consignment,  and  if  the  farmer  will  sell  two  or  more  of  the 
machines  while  they  are  stored  in  the  barn,  he  shall  have  50 
percent,  commission  on  the  sale.  'I  he  offer  is  a  tempting  one, 
and  the  fanner  usually  accepts,  lie  is  then  requested,  merely 
as  a  business  form,  to  affix  his  signature  to  a  document,  specify- 
ing the  terms  on  which  the  machines  are  stored  on  the  premises. 
The  farmer  signs  a  lengthy  printed  document  without  reading 
it,  or  perhaps,  if  read,  without  understanding  it.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  :;i)  days  he  is  astounded  by  finding  himself  called 
upon  by  another  stranger  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  the 
machines  stored  in  his  barn.  When  the  farmer  objects,  he  is 
shown  his  signature  attached  to  an  agreement,  which  agree- 
ment, his  lawyer  tells  him,  is  drawn  in  good  legal  form. 

The  victims  of  this  game  usually  lose  from  §200.00  to  §500.00. 


SHORT    RULES   OF   ARITHMETIC. 
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SHORT  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

In  these  short  rules,  which  Ave  have  developed  and  compiled, 
our  aim  has  been  to  make  them  superior  to  anything  that  has 
ever  been  published.  We  have  endeavored  to  teach  the  How, 
and  nut  the  why.  Our  object  is  brevity  and  completeness. 
Business  demands  brief  and  practical  rules.  To  every  farmer, 
teacher,  mechanic,  merchant,  "lawyer  and  laborer,  these  rules 
will  prove  available  and  valuable  "knowledge. 


How  to  Find  the  Amount  of  Paper  to  Paper  a  Room. 
Measure  the  distance  around  the  room  ;  deduct  the  width  of 
each  window  and  door  ;  take  %  of  the  result,  and  it  will  equal 
the  number  of  strips  required.  Divide  the  result  thus  found 
by  the  number  of  strips  that  can  be  cut  from  one  roll,  and  it 
will  equal  the  number  of  rolls  required  to  paper  the  room. 


Weights  <>J'  Cattle  by  Measurement. 
To  find  the  approximate  weight,  measure  as  follows  :  1.  The 
girth  behind  the  shoulders.  2.  The  length  from  the  fore-part 
of  the  shoUlder-blade  along  the  back  to  the  bone  at  the  tail,  in 
a  vertical  line  with  the  buttocks.  Then  multiply  the  square  of 
the  girth  in  feet  by  five  times  the  length  in  feet.  Divide  the 
product  by  1.5  for  average  cattle,  (if  cattle  be  very  fat,  by  1.425; 
if  very  lean,  by  1.575  ;  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  dressed 
weight  of  the  "quarters.  Thus  :  the  girth  of  a  steer  is  6.5  feet, 
and  the  length  from  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  1  ail  bone  is  5  25. 
The  square  of  0.5  is  42.25,  and  .",  times  5.25  is  2(5.25.  Multiply- 
ing these  together  gives  1109.0625,  which,  when  divided  by  1.5, 
produces  739.375  lbs.,  the  approximate  net  weight  of  the  steer 
after  being  dressed. 
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WEIGHT   OK   COAL. 


How  to  Calculate  the  WEIGHT  of  Coal  in  a  Bin  or  Box. 

A  solid  cubic  foot  ot  anthracite  coal  weighs  about  93  pounds. 
When  broken  for  use  it  weighs  about  54  pounds.  Bituminous 
coal  when  broken  up  for  use  weighs  about  50  pounds. 

Utile. — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  height  in  feet,  and  again 
by  the  breadth  in  feet,  and  this  remit  by  54  for  anthracite  coal,  or  by 
50  for  bituminous  coal,  and  the  result  will  e(jual  the  number  of 
pounds. 

To  find  the  number  of  tons,  divide  by  2,000. 

Example— A.  coal  bin  is  ten  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  5  feet 
high.     How  many  tons  of  anthracite  coal  will  it  hold? 

Solution—  10X  8 X  5X  54=21,600.  2 1 ,600  -r  2,000  =  10  tons  and 
1,600  pounds. 


How  to  Use  the  Coal  and  Hay  Table. 

Example— Find  the  cost  of  1,750  pounds  of  coal  or  hay  at 
$4.75  per  ton: 


1,700  (TO, 

$4.00 

$3.40 

1,700  @ 

75 

64 

50  @ 

4.00 

10 

50  @ 

75 

2 

$4.16  cost  of  1,750  pounds. 


COST   OF   COAL,    HAY,    ETC. 
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How  to  Find  the  Cost  of  Coal,  Hay,  Etc.,  at  Sight. 

COST  PER  POUND  OR  TON. 


No. 

P 

? 

/ 

$/ 

$/$/ 

$  /$  ? 

%? 

*? 

$/$/,$/ 

%f 

%? 

Lbs.' 

25 

50 

75 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00 

5  00 

6  00 

7  00 

8  00 

9  00  |l0  00 

11  00 

12  00 

s 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

10 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
3 

2 
4 

3 
5 

3 
6 

4 

7 

4 

8 

5 
9 

5 
10 

6 
11 

6 

20 

1 

1 

12 

30 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

14 

15 

17 

18 

40 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

50 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

8 

10" 

13 

15 

18 

20 

23 

25 

28 

30 

60 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

33 

36 

70 

1 

2 

3 

4 

•7 

11 

14 

18 

21 

25 

28 

32 

35 

39 

42 

80 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

90 

1 

2 

3 

5 

9 

14 

18 

23 

27 

32 

36 

41 

45 

50 

54 

100 

1 

3 

4 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

200 

3 

5 

8 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

1  00 

1  10 

1  20 

300 

4 

8 

11 

15 

30 

45 

60 

75 

90 

1  05 

1  20 

1  35 

1  50 

1  65 

1  80 

400 

5 

10 

15 

20 

40 

60 

80 

1  00 

1  20 

1  40 

1  60 

1  80 

2  00 

2  20 

2  40 

500 

6 

13 

19 

25 

50 

75 

1  00 

1  25 

1  50 

1  75 

2  00 

2  25 

2  50 

2  75 

3  00 

600 

8 

15 

23 

30 

60 

90 

1  20 

1  50 

1  80 

2  10 

2  40  2  70 

3  00 

3  30 

3  60 

700 

9 

18 

26 

35 

70 

1  05 

1  40 

1  75 

2  10 

2  45 

2  80j  3  15 

3  50 

3  85 

4  20 

800 

10 

20 

30 

40 

80 

1  20 

1  60 

2  00 

2  40 

2  80 

3  20 

3  60 

4  00 

4  40 

4  80 

900 

11 

23 

34 

45 

90 

1  35 

1  80 

2  25 

2  70 

3  15 

3  60 

4  05 

4  50 

4  95 

5  40 

1000 

13 

25 

38 

50 

1  00 

1  50 

2  00 

2  50 

3  00 

3  50 

4  00 

4  50 

5  00 

5  50 

6  00 

1100 

14 

28 

41 

55 

1  10 

1  65 

2  20 

2  75 

3  30 

3  85 

4  40 

4  95 

5  50 

6  05 

6  60 

1200 

15 

30 

45 

60 

1  20 

1  SO 

2  40 

3  00 

3  60 

4  20 

4  80 

5  40  6  00 

6  60 

7  20 

1300 

16 

33 

49 

65 

130 

1  95 

2  fiO 

3  25 

3  90 

4  55 

5  20 

5  85 

6  50 

7  15 

7  80 

1400 

18 

35 

53 

70 

1  40 

2  10 

2  SO 

3  50 

4  20 

4  90 

5  60 

6  30 

7  00 

7  70 

8  40 

1500 

19 

38 

56 

75 

1  50 

2  25 

3  00 

3  75 

4  50 

5  25 

6  00 

6  75 

7  50 

8  25 

9  00 

1600 

20 

40 

60 

80 

1  60 

2  40 

3  20 

4  00 

4  80 

5  60 

6  40 

7-20 

8  00 

8  80 

9  60 

1700 

21 

43 

64 

85 

1  70 

2  55 

3  40 

4  25 

5  10 

5  95 

6  80  7  65 

8  50 

9  35 

10  20 

1800 

23 

45 

68 

90 

1  80 

2  70 

3"  60 

4  50 

5  40 

6  30 

7  20  8  10 

9  00 

9  90 

10  80 

1900 

24 

48 

71 

95 

1  90 

2  85 

3  80 

4  75 

5  70 

6  65 

7  60  8  55 

9  50 

10  45 

11  40 

1  TON 

25 

50 

75 

1  00 

2  00 

3  00 

4  00i  5  00 

6  00 

7  00 

8  00  9  00  10  00 

11  00 

12  00 

2  " 

50 

1  00 

1  50 

2  00 

4  00 

6  00 

8  00  10  00 

12  00 

14  00 

16  00  18  00  20  00 

22  00 

24  00 

3  " 

75 

1  50 

2  25 

1   00 

6  00 

9  00 

12  00  15  00 

18  00 

21  00 

24  00  27  00  30  00 

33  00 

36  00 

4  " 

1  00, 

2  00 

3  00 ' 

4  00 

8  00 

12  00 

1 6  00  20  00 

24  00 

28  00 

32  00  36  00  40  00 

44  00 

48  00 

5  " 

1  25 

2  50 

3  75 

5  00 

10  00 

15  00 

20  00  25  00  30  00 

35  00 

40  00(45  00,50  00 

55  00 

60  00 

Without  the  Use  of  Table. 

General  Rule.— To  find  the  cost  of  articles  purchased  by  the  to«, 
divide  the  price  by  2  and  multiply  by  the  number  of  pounds  and  point  off 
three  places  from  the  right. 

Example.— What  is  the  cost  of  1740  pounds  of  Hay  at  $8.00 
per  ton ? 

Solution:  174.0x8-^2  =  $6,96.    Ans. 
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The  Celebrated  Lightning  Method  for  Calculating 
Interest. 

WHERE  THE  TIME  IS  FOR  DAYS  ONLY. 

Rule — To  find  the  interest  on  any  given  sum  for  any  number  of  days,  multiply 
the  principal  by  the  number  of  days,  and  divide  as  follows  : 

At    r>   per  cent.,   divide  by  72 

At    (5  per  cent.,   divide  by  60 

At    7  per  cent.,  divide  by  52 

At    8  per  cent.,  divide  by  45 

At    D  per  cent.,  divide  by  40 

At  10  per  cent.,  divide  by  ."6 

At  12  per  cent.,  divide  by  .",0 
Example — What  is  the  interest  on  $0  0.00  for  8  days  at 
6  per  cent.  ? 
Solution— 900X  8-f-60  =  ?1.20  interest. 

WHEN  THE  TIME  CONSISTS  OF  YEARS,  MONTHS  AND  DAYS. 

J.  Rule — Reduce  years  to  months,  adding  the  number  of  months,  then  place  % 
of  the  number  of  days  to  the  right  of  the  months  with  a  decimal  point  between. 

2.  Then  remove  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the  left  in  the  principal,  and 
divide  by  2,  and  the  result  will  equal  the  interest  for  one  month  at  6  per  cent. 

3.  Multiply  the  interest  for  one  month  by  the  number  of  months,  and  the 
product  is  the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  for  the  given  time. 

Then  add  ]/,;  of  itself  for    7  per  cent. 

"        "     \:  of  itself  for    8  per  cent. 

"        "     %  of  itself  for    9  per  cent. 

"        "    %  of  itself  for  10  per  cent. 

Substract  i/6  of  itself  for    5  per  cent. 

"  %  of  itself  for    4  per  cent. 

Example— Find  the  interest  on  $150,  at  9  percent,  for  1  year, 

4  months  and  12  days. 

Solution— $1.50^-2=. 75  interest  fori  month,  1  year,  4  months 
and  12  days=16.4  months. 

. 75X1(5. 4=$1 2.30,  interest  at  fi  per  cent. 
12.30+6.15=818.45,  interest  at  9  per  cent. 
N.  B.— The  $0.15  is  oue-half  of  $12.30. 


BANKERS  METHOD. — TIME  TABLE. 
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BANKER'S  METHOD. 

In  banking  nearly  all  the  business  is  transacted  on  the  basis 
of  30,  60,  and  90  days. 

Rule —  To  find  the  interest  on.  any  amount  at  60  days,  remove  (he  decimal 
point  two  places  to  the  left,  and  you-  hare  the  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

Increase  or  diminish  according  as  the  time  is  increased  or  diminished. 

For  .  90  days  add  y2  of  itself. 
For    30  days  divide  by  2. 
For    15  days  divide  by  4. 
For  120  days  multiply  by  2. 

•What  is  the  interest  on  §240  for  90  days  at  6  per 


Example 
cent  ? 


2.40  interest  for  60  days. 

1.20  interest  for  y2  of  60  days,  or  30  days. 


3.60  interest  for  fJ0  days. 


TIME  TABLE. 

Showing  the  number  of  days  from  any  day  in  one  month  to 
the  same  day  in  any  other. 


From 


To 


Jan 365    31 

Feb 334  060 

March 306  337 

April 275  306 

May 245  J  276 

June 214,245 

July 184  215 

Aug 153  184 

Sept '122  153 

Oct I  92  123 


~  1  —      ^ 


;§  I  £   £  < 


Nov. 
Dec. 


59 
28 
365 
334 
304 
273 
243 
2  1 2 
181 
151 
120 
90 


151 

120 

92 

!   61 

I   31 

,:;i;r, 

335 
304 
1273 

■J43 
1 21 2 

I  182 


181 

.  1 51 1 

122 

91 

61 

30 

365 

334 

303 

'273 

242 

212 


212 
181 
153 
122 
92 
61 
I  31 
365 
334 
304 
273 
243 


ft 

O 

1 243 

273 

212 

242 

184 

214 

153 

183 

123 

153 

92 

122 

62 

92 

31 

61 

365 

30 

335 

365 

304 

334 ! 

274 

304 

fc     ft 


304  334 

273  303 

245  275 

214  244 

184  214 

153  183 

123  153 

92  122 

61     91 

31     61 

365  J   30 

335 1 365 


Note. — Find  in  the  left-hand  column  the  month  from  any  day  of  which 
you  wish  to  compute  the  number  of  days  to  the  same  day  in  any  other 
month ;  then  follow  the  line  along  until  under  the  desired  month,  and  you 
have  the  required  number  of  days. 

Example  :— How  many  days  from  May  17  to  Nov.  17?  184 
days,  Ans. 
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CONTENTS   OF    CISTERNS. 


Shorter  Forms  of  How  to  Find  the  Contents  of  Cylindrical 
Cisterns,  Tanks,  Ftc. 

If  you  cut  the  largest  possible  square  from  a  circle  drawn  on 
paper,  the  square  will  be  a  little  more  than  %  of  the  whole 
circle.  Therefore,  to  find  the  area  of  a  circle,  take  %  of  the 
square  of  the  diameter  (or  for  exactness  .78)  and  the  result 
will  be  the  area  of  the  circle. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  cistern  in  feet  by  the  height 
in  feel,  and  divide  this  result  by  4,  and  it  will  equal  the  number  of  barrels  the 
cistern  will  hold. 

Example — A  cistern  is  5  feel  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  deep.  How  many  barrels 
iv ill  it  hold? 

52  =  25X«  =  200. 
200  +  4=50  barrels. 


To  Find  the  Number  of  Barrels  in  a  Square  Cistern. 

Multiply  the  height,  width  and  depth  together,  and  divide  the  product 
obtained  by  4  (or  for  exactness,  by  4.2)  and  the  result  will  equal  the  number  of 
barrels  of  31%  gals,  each,  the.  cistern  will  hold. 

Example— 4  X  8  X  5  —  100. 

160  +  4  =  40  barrels. 
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How  to  Find  the  Contents  of  a  Round  Tank. 

Bute. — Multiply  the  diameter  in  feet  by  itself,  and  multiply  this  result  by 
the  depth  in/eel,  and  then  multiply  by  2%,  and  cut  off'  the  right  hand  figure, 
and  you  have  the  approximate  contents  of  the  tank  in  barrels. 

To  find  the  number  of  gallons,  multiply  by  Sl]/Z. 

Example  :— How  many  barrels  will  a  tank  bold  (i  feet  in 

diameter,  and  8  feet  deep  ? 

Solution  :— 6 X  6  X  8  X  2  =  72.0  barrels. 

Note. --If  the  tank  is  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  find  the  aver- 
age diameter  by  measuring  the  middle  part  of  the  tank,  half  way  between 
the  top  and  bottom. 

FOR   MORE  EXACT  RESULTS. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  feet,  and  multiply  this  result 
by  47,  and  divide  the  product  by  8,  and  you  will  have  the  number  of  gallons. 

Note. — In  calculating  the  capacity  of  tanks,  31%  gallons  are  estimated  to 
one  barrel,  and  G3  gallons  to  one  hogshead. 

A  TABLE  FOR  CIRCULAR  TANKS  ONE  FOOT   IN    DEPTH. 

Five  feet  in  diameter  holds.... 4K  barrels. 

Six  teet  in  diameter  holds 6%      " 

Seven  feet  in  diameter  holds 9  " 

Eight  feet  in  diameter  holds 12         " 

Nine  feet  in  diameter  holds 15 

Ten  feet  in  diameter  holds 19K      " 

N.B.— To  find  the  contents  of  a  tank  by  the  table,  multiply  the  contents 
of  one  foot  in  depth  by  the  number  of  feet  deep. 
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CONTENTS  OF  A  WATERING  TROUGH. 


How  to  Find  the  Contents  of  a  TVateriiig-Trough. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  height  in  feet  by  the  length  in  feet,  and  the  produit  by 
the  width  in  feet,  and  divide  the  result  by  4,  and  you  will  have  the  contents  in 
barrels  of  31%  gallons  each. 

Example  :— What  is  the  contents  of  a  watering  trough  8  feet 

long,  4  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep. 

Solution  :— 3 X4X8-"-4  =  24  barrels. 

Note. — For  exact  results  multiply  the  length  in  inches  by  the  height  in 
inches,  by  the  width  in  inches,  and  divide  the  result  by  231*,  and  you  will 
have  the  contents  in  gallons. 


Table  for  Finding  the  Contents  of  Square  Tanks. 

A  Tank  Five  feet  by  five  feet  holds 6    barrels. 

"         Six  feet  by  six  feet  holds HV^      " 

"        Seven  feet  by  seven  feet  holds UK      " 

"         Eight  feet  by  eight  feet  holds 15J^      " 

"         Nine  feet  by  nine  feet  holds 19K      " 

"        Ten  feet  by  ten  feet  holds  22%      " 
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HOW  TO  MEASURE  LAND  AND  TOWN  LOTS. 


Rectangle. 


Rule  to  find  the  number  of  acres  in  a  rectangular  piece  of  land  : 
Multiply  the  length  in  rods  by  the  breadth  in  rods,  and  divide  by  160. 

How  to  Measure  Town  Lots. 
Rule — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  breadth  in  feet,  and  divide  by 
43.560  (the  number  of  square  feet  in  an  acre). 

Triangular  Pieces.  » 

When  the  Triangle  is  a  Right-angled  Triangle. 


Rule — Multiply  the  width  by  the  length,  and  divide  by  2. 
Example — How  many  acres  of  land  in  a  triangular  field  80  rods  long  and 
40  rods  wide?    80x40-7-2=1600 sq.  rdds.     1600-7-160=10  acres.     Ans. 
Where  the  Triangle  is  Not  a  Right-angled  Triangle. 


If  the  triangle  is  without  a  right  angle,  a  perpedieular  has  to  be  found. 

Rule— Multiply  the  base  in  rods  by  the  perpendicular  height  in  rods,  and 
divide  by  2,  and  you  have  the  area  in  square  rods. 

Example— How  many  acres  in  a  triangular  field  whose  base  or  side  is  120 
rods,  and  its  width  (perpendicular  height)  is  40  rods? 

Solution:  120x40-r  2=2400  sq..  rods.    2400-7-160=15  acres.    Ans. 

How  to  find  the  Area  of  a  Piece  of  Land  when  only  two  of  the 
opposite  sides  are  parallel. 


Rule — Add  the  two  parallel  sides  together,  and  divide  by  2,  and  you  have 
the  average  length.  Then  multiply  the  width  in  rods  by  the  length  in  rods, 
and  divide  by  160,  and  you  have  the  number  of  acres. 

Example — How  many  acres  of  land  in  a  field  the  two  parallel  sides  of 
which  are  60  and  100  rods  long  respectively,  and  40  rods  wide  ? 

Solution  :  60x100-7-2=80  sq.  rods.    80x40-r  160=20  acres.    Ans. 
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CORN  IN  CRIB  OR  BIN 


How  to  Measure  Ear  Corn  in  a  Crib. 

A  bushel  of  corn  means,  either  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn,  or  ear  corn  enough 
to  make  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn. 

Hull'. — Multiply  /lie  length  in  feel  by  /he  height  in  feet,  and  that  again  hy  the 
uiilik  in  feet,  in  nil  i  //li/  the  result  by  I,  and  cut  off  the  right  hand  figure,  and 
you  have  the  contents  iii  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 

Example  :— How  many  bushels  of  shelled  corn  in  a  crib  of 
corn  in  the  ear,  20  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  and  8  feet  wide? 

Solution  :— 20X10X8X4  =  040.0  bushels.     Ans. 

When  the  crib  is  flared  at  the  ride  multiply  half  tin-  Bum  of  the  top  and 
bottom  widths  in  feel  by  the  perpendicular  height  in  feet,  and  then  again 
by.  the  length  in  feet,  and  then  multiply  the  result  by  4,  and  cut  oft  the 
right  hand  figure. 

Example  : — What  is  the  contents  of  a  crib  10  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  6  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  12  feet  long,  and  10  feet  high? 

Solution  :— 10  +6  r  2  =  8  feet  average  width.  Then  12xlOX 
8X4  =  384.0  bushels  of  shelled  coin. 


How  to  Find  the  Number  of  Heaped  Bushels  of  Ear  Corn, 
Apples  or  Potatoes  in  a  Crib  or  Bin. 

Rule.. — Multiply  the  length  In  feel  by  the  breadth  in  feel,  and  that  again  by 
Hie  height  in  feet,  and  multiply  the  result  by  6,  and  cutoff  the  right  hand  figure, 
inn/  thai  will  equal  tin'  number  of  heaped  bushels.. 

Example  :— How  many  bnsliels  of  potatoes  in  a  bin  10  feet 
long,  s  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high? 

Solution  :— 10X8X7X6  =:;:'>C>.0  heaped  bushels. 

Note. — It  takes  about  2  bushels  of  ear  corn  to  make- a  bushel  of  shelled 
com. 


HOW  TO  FIND  THK  CONTENTS  OF  A  WAGON  BOX. 
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How  to  Find  the  Contents  of  a  Wagon  Box. 

A  common  Wagon  Box  is  a  little  more  than  ten  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  and  will  hold  about  two  bushels  for  every  inch 
in  depth. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  depth  of  the  wagon  box  in  inches  by  2,  and  you  have  the 
number  of  bushels. 

If  the  wagon  box  is  11  feet  long,  multiply  the  depth  in  inches  by  2,  aiid  add 
one-tenth  of  the  number  of  bushels  to  itself. 

Example  : — How  many  bushels  of  grain  will  a  wagon  box 
hold  22  inches  deep  and  10  feet  long? 
Solution  :— 22  X  2  =  44  Ans. 
N.  B. — A  bushel  to  the  inch  is  calculated  for  corn  on  the  cob. 


How  to  Find  the  Number  of  Bushels  of  Grain  in 
a  Bin  or  Box. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  len  ;th  in  feet  by  the  height  in  feet,  and  then  again  by  the 
breadth  in  feel,  and  then  again  by  8,  and  cut  off  the  right  hand  figure.  The 
last  result  will  be  the  number  of  bushels. 

Example  :— How  many  bushels  in  a  bin  12  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide,  and  6  feet  high  ? 

Solution  :— 12  X  10  X  6  X  8  ^576.0  ans. 

NOTE.— For  exact  results  multiply  the  length  in  inches  by  the  height  in 
inches,  and  that  again  by  the  width  in  inches,  and  divide  the  result  by 
2150.4,  t lie  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a  bushel. 


Bushels. 

The  dimensions  of  the  bushel  are  18K  inches  inner  diameter; 
193^  inches  outer  diameter;  and  8  inches  deep;  and  when 
heaped,  the  cone  is  not  to  be  less  than  (i  inches  high;  which 
makes  a  heaped  bushel  equal  to  1  x/£  struck  ones.  To  reduce 
TJ.  S.  dry  measures  to  British  ones  of  the  same  name,  divide 
by  1.031516;  to  reduce  British  ones  to  U.  S.,  multiply  by 
1.031516;  or  for  common  purposes  use  1.032. 
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LOGS  AND  woon. 


How  to  Ascertain  the  Number  of  Feet  (Board  Measure) 
in  a  Log. 

Rule. — Square  the  smallest  diameter  in  inches,  multiply  this  result  by  the 
length  of  the  log  in,  feet,  divide,  the  product  by  J2,  and  then  multiply  the  result 
by  8,  and  cut  off  the  right  hand  figure,  and  you  have  the  contents  of  the  log  in 
board  measure. 

Example :— How  many  feet  of  lumber  will  a  log  make  10 
inches  in  diameter,  and  18  feet  in  length? 
Solution:— 10X10/18^12=150.    150X8=120.0  board  feet.  Ans. 


How  to  Find  the  Number  of  Cubic  Feet  in  a  Log. 

Rule. — Multiply  };£  of  the  average  circumference  by  itself,  and  this  product  by 
the  length,  the  result  will  be  the  contents  in  cubic  feet. 


How  to  Measure  Wood. 

Wood  is  measured  by  the  cord,  which  contains  128  cubic  feet. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  height  in  feet,  and  thai  again  by  the 

breadth  in  feel,  mid.  divide  the  result  by  128,  and  you  have  the  number  of  cords. 

Example  : — How  many  cords  in  a  pile  of  wood  0  feet  high, 
12  feet  long,  and  4  feet  wide? 

Solution  :— 1 X 6  X 12  -r  128  =  2}/  cords.     Ans. 


SHINGLES. — LATH. — GRAIN,  ETC. 
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How  to  Find  the  Number  of  Shingles  Required  for  a  Roof. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  length  of  the  ridge  pole  by  tivice  the  length  on  one  rafter, 
and,  if  the  shingles  are  to  be  exposed  4*4  inches  to  the  ivealher,  multiply  by  8, 
and  if  exposed  5  inches  to  the  weather,  multiply  by  7,  and  you  have  the  number 
of  shingles. 

Note. — Shingles  are  16  inches  long,  and  average  about  4  inches  wide. 
They  are  put  up  in  nundles  of  250  each. 


How  to  Find  the  Number  of  Lath  for  a  Room. 

Rule. — Find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  the  room,  and  multiply  by  18, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  laths. 

Note. — Lath  are  usually  4  feet,  long,  and  1  inch  wide,  and  34  inch 
thick.  It  is  estimated  that  1000  laths,  set  34  of  an  inch  apart,  cover  about 
55  square  yards. 


How  to  Estimate  the  Contents  of  a  Pile  of  Grain,  Potatoes, 
Hay  or  Wood. 

Rule. — Put  the  commodity  in  the  form  of  a  heap.  Then  multiply  the  diame- 
ter in  feet  by  itself,  and  then  again  by  the  height  in  feet,  and  divide  the  result 
by  4,  and  you  have  the  approximate  contents  in  bushels. 

Example  :— How  many  bushels  in  a  heap  of  grain  6  feet  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  high  ? 

Solution  :— 6 X6X3-r4  =  27  busbels.     Ans. 
11 
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HOW  TO  MEASURE  A  DAY  S  WORK  IN  THE  CORK-FIELD. 


*  1 


How  to  Measure  a  Day's  Work  in  the  Corn-Field. 

If  the  corn  is  :;  ft.  and  8  inches  each  way  in  rows,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  it  will  take  3,240  hilUofcorn  to  make  an  acre. 

Hull- — Count  lite  flU/s  in  nnr  TOW,   multiply  Hint    sum  lif/  Hip    number  Oj  urns, 

and  divide  that  result  by  S, 240,  and  tin'  result  obtained  will  equal  the  number 

nj  arris. 

Example— A  field  contains  40  rows  of  corn,  and  each  tuw 
contains  810  hills.     How  many  acres  in  the  field? 

Solution— 810  X40=:5l,,400  total  number  of  hills.    32,400-:-3,2-H> 
=10  the  number  of  acres. 


Three  Feet  apart. 

If  plants  or  hills  are  three  feet  apart  each  way,  it  will  take 
4,840  hills  to  the  acre. 

Shucked  Corn. 

Eight  lulls  each  way.  or  i>4  hills,  are  usually  cut  for  one 
shock.  If  the  rows  are  3ft  s  inch,  apart  each  way,  it  will  re- 
quire ")0  shock  to  make  one  acre  of  corn. 

Note. — It  is  generally  estimated  that  two  bushels  of  corn  on  the  cob 
will  make  one  tmslnl  of  shelled  corn. 


CONTENTS  OF  BARRELS  OR  CASKS. 
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BARRELS. 

In  measuring  cisterns,  reservoirs;  vats,  etc.,  the  barrel  is 
estimated  at  31 J4  gallons,  and  the  hogshead  at  63  gallons. 
A  gallon  of  water  weighs  nearly  s's  pounds,  avoirdupois. 
A  pint  is  generally  estimated  as  a  pound. 

How  to  Find  the  Contents  of  Barrels  or  Casks. 

Rule. — Add  together  the  diameters  of  the  bun;/  u, id  head  in  inches,  and  divide 
the  sum  by  2,  which  equals  the  average  diameter  Then  multiply  the  average 
diameter  by  itself  in  inches  and  again  by  the.  height  in  inches,  then  multiply  by 
8,  and  cut  off  the  right  hand  figure,  and  you  have  the  number  oj  cubic  inches. 
Divide  by  231  and  you  hare  the  number  of  gallons.  To  find  the  number  nf 
bushels  divide  by  2150A. 

Example.  -What  is  the  contents  of  a  barrel  in  gallons,  whose 
middle  or  bung  diameter  is  22  inches,  and  end  diameter  18 
inches,  and  ;;0  inches  in  height? 

Solution  :— 22  +  18  i-2  =  20  average  diameter. 

20  X  20  x  30  X  8  =  9600.0 

96  0  -r  2:51  =  1\%  gallons.    Ans. 

Note. — Barrels  used  in  commerce  are  made  in  various  sizes,  from  30  to  50 
gallons.  There  is  no  definite  measure  called  a  hogshead,  they  are  usually 
gauged,  and  have  their  capacities  in  gallons  marked  on  them. 
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nOW    TO    MEASURE    HAY. 


How  to  Measure  Hay  in  the  Mow  or  Stack. 

A  ton  of  dry  hay  is  variously  estimated  from  400  to  500  cubic 
feet  to  tlie  ton. 

To  be  on  tlie  safe  side,  it  is  best  to  estimate  about  500  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton. 

HAY  IN  A  MOW. 
Rule — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  tlie  heirjht  in  feel,  and  this  by  /If  breadth 
■in  feel,  and  divide  the  result  by  500,  and  you  have  the  number  of  tons. 

Example, :— How  many  tons  of  hay  in  a  mow  20  feet  long,  10 
feet  high,  and  15  feet  wide? 

Solution  :— 20X10X154-500=6.     Ans. 

HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  NUMBER  OF  TONS 
IN  A  STACK. 
Rule— Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  Die  width  in  feet,  and  this  Iff  one-half 
the  height,  and  difute  tlie  product  by  500. 

Example  :— How  many  tons  of  bay  in  a  stack  20  feet  long, 
12  feet  liigh,  and  15  feet  wide'.' 
Solution  —20    0X15-4-500=:*?.     Ans. 

HOW  TO   ESTIMATE  THE  CONTENTS  OF  A 
ROUND   STACK. 

P.u'e — Multiply  the  square  of  the  distance  around  the  stack  in  yards  ly  4 
times  the  height  in  yards,  and  point  off  two  places  from  the  right,  and  this  will 
he  the  number  uf  cubic  yards  in  fie  stack,  which  divided  by  to  will  equal  the 
number  of  >•■ 

Example  :  -How  many  tons  of  hay  in  a  stack,  distance 
around  the  bulge,  25  yards,  and  height,  «.»  yards? 

Solution :— 25X25=625,  then  025X36=22500,  pointing  off  two' 
places  makes  225,  then  225-f  20=11»X.  tons.    Ans. 
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How  to  Find  the  Number  of  Common  Brick  in  a 
Wall  or  Building. 

A  BRICK  is  8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick,  and  contains 
6i  cubic  inches.  Twenty-seven  brick  make  one  cubic  foot  of  wall  without 
mortar,  and  it  takes  from  20  to  22  bricks  according  to  the  amount  of  mortar 
used  to  make  a  cubic  fool  of  wall  with  mortar. 

Rule — Multiply  the  lentjth  of  the,  wall  in  feet  by  the 
height  in  feet,  and  that  by  its'  thickness  in  feet,  and  the?i 
multiply  that  result  by  20,  and  the  product  will  be  the  nu?n- 
ber  of  bricks  in  the  wall. 

Example— How  many  bricks  in  a  wall  30  feet  long,  20  feet 
high,  and  18  inches  thick  ? 

Solution— ?0  length  X  20  height  X  \XA  thick  =  900  X  20  = 
18,000  ans. 

N.B. — For  a  wall  8  inches  thick,  multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  height 
in  feet,  and  that  result  by  15,  and  the  product  will  equal  the  number  of 
bricks. 

When  doors  and  windows  occur  in  the  wall,  multiply  their  height,  width 
and  thickness  together,  and  deduct  the  amount  from  the  solid  contents  of 
the  wall  before  multiplying  by  20  or  15,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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ADVANTAGE  GIVEN  BY  CHANGING  THE  EVENER. 


How  much  Advantage  is  given  by  Changing 
the  Evener. 

Caution. — In  moving  the  center  pin  of  an  evener  one  inch  toward 
one,  of  the  end  pins  it  changes  the  draft  f trice  as  much  as  it  does  to 
move  one  of  the  end  pins  one  inch  toward  the  center  pin.  Or  in  other 
irordx,  moving  the  center  pin  changes  the  draft  twice  as  much  as 
changing  one  of  the  end  pins  or  clevises. 

An  average  evener  is  i2  inches  in  length. 
Now  if  the  center  pin  is  moved  one  inch  from  the  center  to 
the  right  or  left,  the  horse  drawing  on  the  short  end  will  pull 
about  '/,,„  more  than  the  horse  drawing  on  the  opposite  end. 
[f  one  of  the  end  pins  is  moved  one  inch  the  difference  will  be  about  4'0. 
Example — If  a  team,  of  horses  draw  8000  pounds,  and  the  center  pin  is  moved 
<>nr  inch  from  (he  center,  what  part  of  the  whole  load  will  each  draw? 
2O00X.jo==U00  pounds,  the  difference. 
100 +1000  =  1100  pounds. 
looo  —  ioo  =  900  pounds. 
Hence  the  horse  at  the  short  end  of  the  evener  draws  1100  lbs.,  and  the  othc: 
horse  draws  900  lbs. 

The  draft  on  a  14-inch  plow  plowing  4  inches  dee]),  is  about 
1000  lbs.;  5  inches  deep,  1250  lbs.;  G  inches  deep,  1500  lbs. 
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Short  Methods  of  Multiplication. 

To  multiply  any  two  figures  by  11,  add  two  figures  together 
and  place  their  sum  between  the  two  figures  of  that  number. 
Example  :— 43X11=473,  or  4,  (4+3  ,  and  3.  If  the  sum  of  the 
two  figures  exceed  9,  the  left  hand  figure  must  be  increased 
by  1.     Thus  48X11=528. 

To,  divide  any  number  by  5,  multiply  by  2  and  cut  off  the 
right-hand  figure.     Example  :— 488  :  5=488X2=97  5. 

To  divide  any  number  by  25,  multiply  by  4  and  cutoff  the 
two  right  hand  figures.     Example  :— 324^-25=324X4=12 /96. 

To  divide  any  number  by  125,  multiply  by  8  and  cut  off  three 

figures  from  the  right.     Example  :— 6250  :  125=6250X8=50,  000. 

To  multiply  numbers  of  tens  and  units  when  tens  or  units 

are  alike,  multiply  the  units  together,  and  if  alike  multiply 

the  sum  of  the  tens  by  the  units  and  then  the  tens  by  the  tens. 

Example:—    61     4X4=16  carried 

34=6-3=  9X4=36+1=37 

carried 

2176    3X6=18+3=21 

To  Multiply  by  9's. 

To  multiply  by  9,  99,  or  any  number  of  9's,  annex  as  many 
ciphers  to  the  multiplicand  as  there  are  9's  in  the  multiplier, 
and  from  the  result  substract  the  multiplicand. 

Example  :— Multiply  2,736  by  999=2,736,000 

2,736 

2,733,204  Alls. 

Short  Methods  of  Multiplication  and  Division. 

To  multiply  by  125,  divide  by  8,  and  call  it  thousand  •  call  it 
thousands,  because  125  is  ^  of  a  thousand. 
To  multiply  by  123-2,  divide  by  8  ;  call  it  hundreds. 
To  multiply  by  l^,  divide  by  8 ;  call  it  tens. 
To  multiply  by  62M,  divide  by  16,  and  call  it  thousands. 
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To  multiply  by  6)4*,  divide  by  16,  and  call  it  hundreds. 

To  multiply  by  31  \{,  divide  by  32,  and  call  it  thousands. 

To  multiply  by  333%,  divide  by  3,  and  call  it  thousands. 

To  multiply  by  33%,  divide  by  3,  and  call  it  hundreds. 

To  multiply  by  3%,  divide  by  3,  and  call  it  tens. 

To  multiply  by  50,  divide  by  2,  and  call  it  hundreds. 

To  multiply  by  66%,  divide  by  15,  and  call  it  thousands. 

To  multiply  by  833%,  divide  by  15,  and  call  it  ten  thousands, 
by  annexing  four  ciphers. 

To  multiply  by  83%,   divide   oy  12,  and  call  it  thousands. 

To  multiply  by  8%,  divide  by  12,  and  call  it  hundreds,  be- 
cause 8%  is  y,  of  a  hundred.  The  reason  is  similar  in  each 
case. 

To  multiply  by  icn%,  divide  by  6,  and  call  it  thousands. 

To  multiply  by  1GK,  divide  by  6,  and  call  it  hundreds. 

To  multiply  by  1%,  divide  by  6,  and  call  it  tens. 

To  multiply  by  37%,  take  %  of  the  number,  and  call  it  hun- 
dreds; 87%,  %  of  the  number,  and  call  it  hundreds,  etc. 

We  simply  reverse  these  methods  to  divide.  To  divide  by 
10,100, 1,000,  etc.,  we  remove  the  point  one,  two  and  three  places 
to  the  left. 

To  divide  by  25,  remove  the  decimal  point  two  places  to  the 
left,  and  multiply  by  4. 

Removing  the  point  two  places  divides  by  one  hundred; 
nence  the  quotient  is  4  times  too  small;  hence  we  remove  the 
point  two  places,  and  multiply  by  4. 

To  divide  by  2%,  remove  the  point  one  place  to  the  left,  and 
multiply  by  4. 

To  divide  by  125,  remove  the  point  three  places  to  the  left, 
and  multiply  by  8. 

To  divide  by  12%,  remove  the  point  two  places  to  the  left, 
and  multiply  by  8. 

To  divide  by  1J^,  remove  the  point  one  point  to  the  left,  and 
multiply  by  8.  There  are  about  \\i  cubic  feet  in  one  bushel. 
Hence  dividing  the  number  of  cubic  feet  by  1%  gives  the 
number  of  bushels  nearly. 

i    To  divide  by  133%,  remove  the  point  three  places  to  the  left* 
and  multiply  by  3. 

To  divide  by  8%,  remove  the  point  two  places  to  the  left, and 
multiply  by  12. 
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Rules  in  Mensuration. 


To  find  the  area  of  a  rectangles — Multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth. 

To  find  the  contents  of  an  irregular  body :  —  Immerse  the  body  in  a  vessel 
full  of  water,  and  measure  the  quantity  of  waler  displaced 

To  find  the  area  of  a  triangle: — Multiply  the  base  by  one-half  the  alti- 
tude. Or:  — From  half  the  sum  of  the  three  sides  subtract  each  side 
separately  ;  multiply  together  the  half  sun;  and  the  three  remainders,  and 
extract  the  square  root  of  the  product. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  a  circle: — Divide  the  circumference  by  3.14156:  or 
multiply  it  by  .318309. 

To  find  the  circumference  of  a  circle:  —  Multiply  the  diameter  by  3.14156, 
or  3}. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  circle.  —  Multiply  half  the  diameter  by  half  the  cir- 
cumference.    Or: — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  by  .785398. 

To  find  the  side  of  a  square  equal  to  a  given  circle  : — Multiply  the  diameter 
by  .886227  or  %  of   /3. 14156. 

To  find  the  diameter  of  a  circle  equal  to  a  given  square  : — Multiply  the  side 
of  the  square  by  1.12S3.8. 

Tofi?id  trie  diameter  of  the  three  largest  equal  circles  that  can  be  inscribed  in 
a  given  circle: — Divide  the  diameter  of  the  given  circle  by  2.155. 

To  find  the  contents  of  a  cube: — Multiply  three  sides  together. 

To  find  the  surface  of  a  cube : — Multiply  the  square  of  the  length  of  one  of 
the  sides  by  6. 

To  find  the  surface  of  a  sphere:  —  Multiply  the  diameter  by  the  circum- 
ference. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a  sphere  :  —  Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  by 
3.1416.     Or: — Multiply  the  cube  of  !.ie  diameter  by  .5236. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a  cylinder : — Multiply  the  area  of  one  end  by  the 
length. 


How  to  Discount  Bills  and  Invoices. 

Fiist  deduct  the  trade  or  general  discount  from  the  amouut  of  the  bill 
and  from  this  remainder  subtract  the  discount  for  cash. 

Example— What  must  be  paid  for  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  £200.,  with 
a  discount  of  25^  and  10f£  off? 

Solution— 8200  X  25*^  =850.00   trade   discount. 
8200  —  50'=   S150. 

8150.  X  J0$  =815.00  discount  for  cash. 
S150  —  815  =  gl35.=an». 
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SHORT  METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  STONE-WORK. 

Rule — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  height  in  feet, 
and  that  by  the  thickness  in  feet,  and  divide  this  remit  by 
22,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  perches  of  stone 
in  the  ivall. 

Example— A  wall    is    4  X  15  X  2  =  120  the  solid  contents. 

120  4-22.=  S£  perches. 

N.B.— In  a  perch  of  stone  there  are  24%  cubic  feet,  but  2%  cubic  feet  are 
generally  allowed  for  the  mortar  and  tilling. 

For  Approximate  Bestjlts. 

Ride — Multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  height  in  feet 
by  the  thickness  in  feet,  and  multiply  that  result  by  Jf., 
cutting  off  the  two  right  hand  figures,  and  the  quotient  will 
equal  the  number  of  perches  of  stone. 


AX   EASY    WAY   TO   ADD. 

This  is  a  very  simple  and  easy  method,  and  will  be  a  great 

help  to  those  who  find  difficulty  in  adding  long  columns  of 

figures  correctly. 

Example : 

47 

7  Process. — Begin   at  i)  to  add   as  near  20  as  you  can, 

G  thus:  9  +  2  +  4  +  3  =  18,  reject  the  tens  and  place 
3fi  the  8  to  the  right  of  the  :i,  as  in  example ;  begin 
4  at  6  and  add  6  +  8  +  4  =  18,  reject  the  tens,  as  be- 
ll fore,  and  place  s  to  the  right  of  4,  as  in  example; 
47  begin  at  15  +  7  +  4  =  17,    reject  tens,     place    7  to  the 

7  right  of  4,  as  in  example  ;  then  l)  +  4  +  3  =  16, 
i;  reject  tens,  place  (5  to  the  right  of  :» ;  then  ('.  +  7  + 
4»  4  =  17,    reject    tens,    and    place    7    to    the    right,    as 

8  before ;  having  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  column, 
6  add  the  figures  in  the  new  column,  thus:  8  +  8  +  7 
3s  +  (5  +  7  36,  or  3  tens  and  (i  units  ;  place  the  (5 
4  units  as  the  unit's  figure  of  the  sum,  having  3  tens 
2  to  carry  to  .">  tens,  the  number  of  integers  or  catch 
0  figures   already   rejected.     3  +  5  =  8   tens,    which    pre- 

8li~      fixed   with   the   (5,    makes   86   the   sum. 

\  K.  — Two  or  more  columns  may  be  added  in  the  same  way  by  using  a 
lead  pencil,  and  then  erasing  the  figures  used  after  the  addition  is  com- 
pleted. 


CARRYING    CAPACITIES. 
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HOW  TO  FIND  THE  CARRYING  CAPACITY  OF  TILE. 

GALLONS  PER   MINUTE. 


Fall  per  100  Feet. 

Size  of  Tile. 

1  in. 

3  in. 

C>  in. 

9  iu. 

12  in. 

24  in. 

36  in. 

10-inch 

12-inch 

13 

27 
75 
153 
205 
267 
422 

23 
47 
129 
265 
355 
463 
730 

32 

66 
183 
375 

5!):; 

655 
1033 

40 
81 
224 
460 
617 
803 
1273 

46 
93 

258 
529 
711 
926 
1468 

64 

131 

364 

750 

1006 

1310 

2076 

79 

163 

450 

923 

1240 

1613 

2551 

A  large  tile  will  carry  more  water  according  to  its  size  than  a  small  one. 
This  is  because  there  is  less  surface  on  the  inside  of  the  large  tile  compared 
with  the  size  of  stream,  and  therefore  less  friction.  More  water  will  flow 
through  a  straight  tile  than  a  crooked  one  having  the  same  diameter. 


CARRYING  CAPACITY  OF  FREIGHT  CARS. 

ONE  CAR-LOAD. 

Salt 80  to  lOObbls. 

Lumber 8,000  to  13,000  feet. 

Bailey 417  to  833  bush. 

Wheat 333  to  666  bush. 


Corn  357  to  714  bush. 

Potatoes 333  to  66G  hush . 

Oats 025  to  1,250  bush. 

Rye 357  to  714  bush. 

Cattle 1(1  to  24  head. 

Hogs 40  to  60  head. 


Sheep SO  to  100  head. 

Hay 10  tons. 

Coal 12  to  20  tons. 

Stone 2  cords. 

Tile,  3-inch...  6,000  feet. 
Tile,  4-inch...  4,000  feet. 
Tile,  6-inch...  2,500  feet. 
Tile,  10-inch...  1,200  feet. 
Tile.  12-inch...  1,000  feet. 
Gravel 7  cubic  vards. 


WIRE  FENCE  MATERIALS. 

NUMBER  OF  STAPLES  TO  THE  POUND. 

l1^  inch 100  to  the  pound. 

l>£inch •   85  to  the  pound. 

1%  inch 72  to  the  pound. 

NUMBER  OF  POUNDS  BARB-WIRE 
TO  THE  ROD. 

Common  Glidden  Barb-wire 1  ,'„  lbs.  to  the  rod. 

Double  Thick  Glidden  Barb-wire l|L    lbs.  to  the  rod. 

Plain  Fence  Wire 1     lb.  to  the  rod. 
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LAWS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  BOAD. 

1.  Public  Roads  are  those  which  are  laid  out  and  supported 
by  officers  entrusted  with  that  power.  Their  care  and  control 
is  regulated  by  the  statutes  of  the  different  States,  and  in 
detail  will  not  be  referred  to  here,  as  they  can  be  easily  looked 
up  by  those  who  desire  information  so  entirely  local. 

2.  Ownership.— The  soil  and  the  land  remains  in  the 
owner,  who  may  put  the  land  to  any  use,  and  derive  from  it 
any  profit,  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  public,  if 
the  road  is  at  any  time  discontinued,  the  land  reverts  back  to 
the  owner. 

3.  Liability.  The  repair  of  highways  is  usually  imposed 
upon  towns,  and  they  are  made  liable  by  statute  for  all  dam- 
ages,  against  persons  or  estates,  from  injuries  received  or  hap- 
pening in  consequence  of  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  having  the  same  in  charge. 

4.  Law  op  the  Road,  l'ersons  traveling  with  carriages  or 
vehicles  of  transportation,  meeting  on  any  public  way,  are 
required  to  turn  their  carriages  or  wagons  to  the  right  of  the 
centre  of  the  road,  so  far  as  to  permit  such  carriages  or 
wagons  to  pass  without  interruption. 

5.  Runaways.  The  owner  of  a  runaway  horse  or  horses  if 
negligent,  or  not  exercising  due  care,  is  responsible  for  all 
damages  that  may  occur. 

6.  Any  unreasonable  occupation  of  the  public  way,  whether 
arising  out  of  a  refusal  to  turn  out  and  allow  a  more  rapid 
vehicle  to  pass,  or  from  an  unjustifiable  occupancy  of  such  a 
part  of  the  road  as  to  prevent  others  from  passing,  will  render 
the  party  so  trespassing  liable  for  damages  to  any  suffering 
injuries  therefrom.  A  loaded  vehicle  must  turn  out,  and 
allow  those  to  pass  who  may  reasonably  and  lawfully  travel 
faster. 
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PETITION  FOR  LAYING  OUT  A  ROAD. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  the  town  of  Lisle, 

County  of  I)u  Page,   and  State  of  Indiana. 

Your  petitioners  of  ihe  town  of  Lisle  u-ould  respectfully 
represent  that  the  public  convenience  and  wants  require  that 
a  road  and  highway  should  be  laid  and  constructed,  begin- 
ning at  the  Northwest  corner  of  J.  D.  Wild's  farm,  in  the 
town  of  Lisle,  and  leading  in  a  direct  line  South  to  the  town 
of  Bennington. 

Your  petitioners  would  therefore  ask  that  your  honors 
would  view  the  premises,  and  locale  and  construct  said  road 
and  highway,  according  to  the  laws  in  such  cases  made  and 
provided,  as  shown  by  the  Statutes  of  the  Slate. 

(Signatures.)  (Signatures.) 

Note.— The  places  where  the  road  commences  and  ends 
should  be  particularly  described,  but  the  farms  and  lots  through 
which  it  is  to  pass  need  not  be  described. 

This  form  will  apply  whether  to  the  Commissioners  of  a 
town  or  county. 


PETITION  FOR  CHANGING  A  ROAD. 


To  the  Commissioners  for  the  County  of 


The  undersigned  respectfully  represent  that  the  public  road 
and  highway  from  the  house  of  W.  S.  Waite,  in  the  town  of 
Barnard,  passing  the  house  of  G.  II.  Schaefer,  to  the  house 
of  John  Young,  in  the  town  of  Diegel,  is  indirect,  incon- 
venient, and  out  of  the  way;  wherefore,  your  petitioners 
request  your  honorable  body  to  vieio  the  premises,  straighten 
or  new  locate  such  road,  and  discontinue  such  parts  of  the 
present  highway  as  may  be  useless,  or  make  such  alterations 
mid  improvements  as  shall  appear  to  your  honors  necessary. 

(Signatures.)  (Signatures.) 
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NOTICE  TO  WORK  ON  THE  ROAD. 

To  Mr.  H.  J.  Hurler, 

Lombard,  III. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  your  road  tax  of  $2.48  and  poll 
tax  of '$2.50  is  now  due,  and  if  you  desire  to  tvork  out  the  same 
on  the  public  road,  you  will  report  for  duty  on  the  turn-pike, 
just  east  of  G.  E.  Gasser's  residence,  May  28tfi,  1887,  at  7 
o'clock  A.  M.  A  part  or  the  whole  tax  may  be  paid  in  cash, 
if  preferred.  G.  F.  Diegel, 

Commissioner  or  Path  Master. 


STRAY  NOTICE. 

Take  Notice!  —  On  the  3rd  day  of  June,  1887,  there 
strayed  on  to  my  inclosed  land  in  the  town  of  Van  Wert, 
County  of  Du  rage  :  One  two-year  old  colt,  a  dark  bay,  with 
small  star  in  the  forehead,  and  left  hind  foot  white ;  and  one 
dark  brown  calf,  with  black  sjwls  on  each  side.  Anyone 
claiming  the  above  described  animals  can  obtain  ])ossession 
of  same  by  furnishing  sufficient  proof  of  ownership,  and 
paying  all  expense  and  cost.  J.  A.  Hertel. 

1.  The  above  notice  may  be  printed  in  the  local  paper,  or 
written  out,  and  tacked  up  in  three  or  four  prominent  places 
in  the  vicinity  where  the  stray  animal  was  taken  up. 

_'.  No  one  can  claim  a  stray  without  advertising  the  same, 
and  giving  the  proper  notice,  such  as  the  statutes  of  the  Slate 
require. 

3.  If  the  stray  is  not  redeemed  by  the  owner,  it  may  be  sold 
at  public  auction  to  pay  cost,  and  expense. 


OUTLAWED    DEBTS. 
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THE  TIME  IN  WHICH  DEBTS  ARE  OUTLAWED. 


1.  The  time  to  sue  varies  in  different  States  and  in  different 
classes  of  cases  from  one  to  twenty  years. 

2.  In  accounts  it  generally  begins  from  the  purchase  of  the 
last  item,  and  is  renewed  by  every  partial  payment. 

3.  In  case  the  debtor  makes  a  written  acknowledgment  in  a 
note,  or  papers  of  that  character,  the  claim  is  renewed. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  INK. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  YOLK  OWN  INK. 


Black  Ink. 

Take  one  package  of  Diamond  Slate  Dye  and  dissolve  in  a 
pint  of  soft  boiling  water.  It  will  make  a  pint  of  excellent  jet 
black  ink  at  the  small  cost  of  ten  cents. 

Red,  Green,  Purple,  Bine  or  Yellow  Ink. 

Take  ten  grains  of  the  desired  coloi'  of  aniline  and  mix  with 
one  ounce  of  soft  water.  A  bottle  of  ink  of  any  of  the  above 
colors  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  five  cents. 

White  Iiik. 

Mix  pure  Flake  White  with   water  containing  enough  Gum 
Arabic  to  prevent  the  immediate  settling  of  the  substance. 
Five  cents  worth  of  Flake  White  will  make  a  bottle  of  ink. 

Gold  or  Silver  ink. 

Take  ten  cents  worth  of  Gold  or  Silver  bronze  and  mix  with 
water  containing  Gum  Arabic  to  the  thickness  of  ordinary 
mucilage,  and  apply  to  pen  with  a  small  brush  or  stick. 

Many  of  the  high  priced  inks  that  are  advertised  and  sold  as 
mineral  inks,  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  above  prepara- 
tions. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  WAGE  TABLB. 
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'THE  LABORER  IS  WORTHY  OP  HIS  HIRE 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  WAGE  TABLE. 

Example. 

Find  the  amount  due  for  7  months,  19  days,  at  §19  a 
month. 

For   7  months,    -    -    -    $133. 
For  19  days,      -    -    -  13.88 

Total  amount,    -    $146.88 


Find  the  amount  due  for  1  year,  8  months  and  3  days, 
at  026  per  month. 

For  l  year,  @  $20  per  month, $2-10. 

1  "  @  6  (]4  of  $12)  per  month,  -  72. 
8  months,  (a)  $20  per  month,  -  -  -  -  160. 
8      "         @     6  (Mof  $12)  per  month,  -    48. 

3  days,  (cb,  $20  per  month, 2.31 

3    "      @     6  (K  of  $12)  per  month,       -        .69 

Total  amount, $523.00 


To  get  the  wages  for  $2.00  take  it  for  $  1.00  and  multiply  by  2. 

"     "      "        "  "  4.00  "  "  "  12.00  and    divide  by  3. 

"         "  "  5.00  "  "  "  10.00  "  "  "  2. 

ii         ««  i<  g  qq  <<  (<  «<  -jo  00  "  "  "  2. 

•I      <c  «  8;00  «  «  •«  jgioo  it  u  ii  2# 

si         «<  ii  9>00  ,•  ii  «  1800  ii  «  ii  2 

12 
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M0NTHL1  WAGES  TABLE.  * 


How  to  Calculate  the  Wages  of  Hired  Help  at  Sight. 
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Abatement. — A  discount  allowed  for  damage  or  overcharge,  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  before  it  is  due. 

Acceptance. — An  assent  and  engagement  to  pay  a  bill  or  draft  when  due. 

Acceptance  for  Honor. — An  acceptance  made  after  a  bill  has  been  pro- 
tester for  non-acceptance,  fur  tile  honor  of  the  drawer  or  any  indorser. 

Accommodation  Paper. — A  bill  or  note  to  which  a  party  lias  put  his  name 
to  accommodate  another,  who  is  to  provide  payment  when  due. 

Account. — A  written  or  printed  statement  of  debits  and  credits  in  any  busi- 
ness transaction. 

Account  Current.  —  A  detailed  statement  of  the  transactions  between 
parties  for  a  certain  period,  showing  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  cur- 
rent or  present  time. 

Account  Sales. — A  detailed  sfatetnent  of  a  commission  merchant  to  Ins 
principal,  showing  his  sales,  the  exwnses  attending  the  same,  and  the 
net  proceeds. 

Accountant. — A  person  trained  to  keep  aee*mnts. 

Accrued. — Increase,  or  interest  due  and  unpaSd. 

Actionaire. — The  owner  of  shares  in  a  stock  company,  a  stockholder. 

Actuary. — A  registrar  or  clerk.  Generally  applied  to  the  manager  of  a  life 
insurance  company. 

Administrator. — A  person  appointed  to  settle  the  estate  of  a  testator,  or 
to  manage  an  intestate  estate. 

Admiralty. — The  power  that  controls  naval  affairs  in  Great  Britain. 

■ — Courts   of  Admiralty. — A   court  which  decides  questions  of  maritime 

justice. 

Adulteration. — The  debasing  of  an  article  or  substance  by  spurious  or  less 
valuable  admixtures. 

Ad  valorem. — According  to  value. 

Advance. — A  rise  in  price,  additional  profits,  stocks  above  par. 

Adventure. — Goods  sent  to  sea  at  the  owner's  risk,  a  speculation. 

Adventure  in  Co. — Goods  sent  to  be  sold  on  joint  account  of  shippers  ami 
consignee. 

Advice. — Admonition,  or  suggestions  offered,  usually  in  regard  to  buying 
and  selling  goods. 

Affidavit. — A  written  statement  made  upon  oath. 

Affreight. — To  hire,  as  a  ship,  for  transporting  freight. 

Agent. — One  intrusted  with  the  business  of  another,  a  deputy  of  factor. 

Agio. — A  term  used  to  denote  the  difference  between  the  real  and  nominal 
value  of  money. 

Allonge. — A  paper  attached  to  a  bill  of  exchange  when  there  are  too  many 
endorsements  to  he  contained  on  the  bill  itself. 

Allowance. — A  deduction  made,,  for  instance,  from  the  gross  weight  of 
goods. 

Ambassador.— A  minister  employed  by  one  government  to  represent  il  at 
the  court  of  another. 

Anker. — A  common  liquid  measure,  varying,  in  different  European  coun- 
tries, from  nine  to  ten  gallons. 

Antal. — A  wine  measure  of  Hungary,  holding  about  thirteen  and  a  half 
gallons. 

Anticipate. — To  lie  before  in  doing,  or  pay  before  due. 

Appraise. — To  set  a  value  on  goods  or  property. 

Appurtenance. — Adjunct  or  appendage. 

Arbitration. — The  hearing  and  decision  of  a  cause  between  parties  in  con- 
troversy, by  chosen  persons. 
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Arbitration  of  Exchange. — The  deduction  of  a  proportional  or  arbitrated 
nt/e  of  exchange  between  two  places  through.  ;ui  intermediate  place, 
tn  ascertain  the  most  advantageous  method  of  drawing  or  remitting. 

Arrear. — That  which  remains  unpaid  though  due. 

Assay. — To  subject  an  ore  to  chemical  examination  to  find  the  amount  of 
any  metal  contained  in  it. 

Assess. — To  fix  a  certain  value  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Assets. — The  entire  property  of  an  individual  o*  company. 

Assignee. — One  to  whom  something  is  assigned,  usually  one  who  receives 
property  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

Assignor. — One  who  assigns  an  interest  to  another. 

Assignment. — Placing  property  in  the  hands  of  assignees 

Association. — The  union  of  a  number  of  prisons  for  some  special  aim. 

Assume. — To  take  on  another's  debts. 

Attachment  — A  seizure  by  virtue  of  a  legal  process, 

Attest. — To  hear  witm-ss,  to  certify. 

Attorney  I  Power  of  j. —  A  written  authority  from  one  person  empowering 
another  to  act  for  him. 

Attorney  in  Fact. — An  agent  with  full  power. 

Auctioneer. — One  who  sells  goods  at  a  public  sale. 

Auditor. — A  person  appointed  to  examine  and  settle  accounts. 

Avails. — Profits  of  property  disposed  of,  proceeds  of  goods  sold. 

Average. — A  proportional  share  of  a  general  loss,  also,  a  mean  time  of  pay- 
ment for  several  debts  due  at  dffierent  times. 

Avoirdupois. — Commercial  standard  of  weigh:  in  United  States  and  Eng- 
land 

Bail. — The  security  given  for  releasing  a  person  from  custody. 

Bailee. — The  person  to  whom  goods  are  intrusted. 

Bailor. — One  who  intrusts  goods  to  another. 

Bailment. — A  delivery  of  goods  in  trust. 

Balance. — The  excess  on  one  side;  or  what  added  to  the  other  makes 
equality  in  an  account. 

Balance  Sheet. — A  statement  in  condensed  form  showing  the  condition 
and  progress  of  business. 

Ballast. — Any  heavy  materia]  placed  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  to  steady  it  in 
the  water. 

Ballot. — A  Swedish  term  signifying  ten  reams  of  paper  ;  used  also  to  des- 
ignate a  small  hale  or  package. 

Balsa. —  A  kind  of  float  or  raft  used  on  the  coast  of  South  America  for 
landing  goods  through  a  heavy  surf 

Banco. — A  commercial  term  used  in  Hamburg  to  distinguish  hank  money, 
from  common  currency. 

Banking. — The  business  of  a  hunker,  or  pertaining  to  a  hank. 

Bankrupt. — An  insolvent,  one  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 

Bank  Stock. — Shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  a  hank. 

Barratry. — An  intentional  breach  of  trust,  particularly  any  fraud  by  the 
master  of  a  ship. 

Barque. — A  three  masted  vessel  carrying  no  square  sails  .  n  her  miz/.en 
nr.isti 

Bazaar. — A  word  of  Eastern  usage,  signifying  a  place  of  <  \change  or  gen- 
eral market-place,  a  repository  of  fancy  articles — especially  of  diess. 

Beacon. — A  signal  or  light  for  the  guidance  of  mariners ;  usually  erected 
and  sustained  by  the  government. 

Bidder. — One  who  bids  or  otters  a  [nice. 

Bill.— A  name  given  to  statements  in  writing;  as  goods;  a  note;  a  draft  ; 
a  law  not  enacted;  exhibition  of  charges. 

Bill  of  Exchange.— A  bill  ordering  one  party  to  pay  another  a  certain 
sum  of  money. 

Bill  of  Lading.— Written  statement  of  goods  shipped  with  terms  of  deliv- 
ery. 

Bill  of  Parcels. — A  detailed  account  of  goods  sold. 

Bill  of  Sale.— A  forma]  i  astrument  for  the  transfer  of  goods  and  chattels. 
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Board  of  Trade  — An  association  of  business  men  for  the  advancement  of 

commercial  interests. 
Bona  Fide. — In  good  faith,  in  reality. 

Bond. — A  writing,  under  seal,  binding  a  person  and  his  heirs  to  fulfill  cer- 
tain obligations. 
Bonded  Goods. — Goods  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  customs  for  the  duties 

on  which  bonds  are  given  at  the  custom  house. 
Bonus. — A  premium,  or  extra  sum  paid  for  a  loan,  a  charter,  or  other 

privilege. 
Book-Debt. — An  entry  or  charge  on  a  ledger  ;  called  also  an  open  account, 

in  contradistinction  to  a  written  promise  or  note. 
Breakage.— An  allowance  made  by  the  shipper  or  seller  on  certain  descrip- 
tions of  fragile  goods. 
Bottomry. — A  contract  by  which  the  owner  of  a  ship  pledges  it  as  security 

for  money  loaned  him. 
Bottomry  Bond. — A  bond  given  upon  a  ship  to  secure  the  repayment  Oi 

money  borrowed. 
Broker. — A    person   who    transacts   business   for  another,   commonly    in 

stocks,  money,  etc.,  using  the  name  of  his  principal. 
Brokerage. — The  fee  charged,  for  transacting  business,  by  a  broker. 
Bulls  and  Bears. — Persons  engaged  in  the  gambling  transactions  of  the 

stock  exchange.     The  bulls  are  personally  interested  in  tossing  up  the 

prices  of  certain  goods,  while  the  bears  are  fighting  to  pull  down  prices. 
Bullion. — A  commercial  name  for  uncoined  gold  or  silver. 
Capital. —The  stock  employed  in  trade;  the  fruit  of  past  labors;  saved. 
Carat. — An  imaginary  weight  that  expresses  the  fineness  of  gold. 
Cargo, — A  ship's  lading,  or  freight. 
Cashier. — One  who  has  charge  of  money  and  superintends  the  receipts  and 

payments. 
Centage. — A  rate  by  the  hundred. 
Certified  Check. — A  check  which  has  been  certified  by  tin'  Wank  on  which 

it  is  drawn,  making  the  bank  absolutely  responsible  for  its  payment. 
Chancellor. — -The  chief  judge  of  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity. 
Charter. — An  instrument  in  writing  from  the  sovereign  power,  or  legisla- 
ture, conferring  certain  rights  and  privileges. 
Charter  Party. — A   written  agreement  by  which   a  ship  is  hired   under 

specified  conditions. 
Choses  in  Action. — Things  of  which  the  owner  has  not  possession,  but 

merely  the  right  of  legal  action  for  possession,  as  notes,  accounts,  etc. 
Choses  in  Possession. — Things  in  possession  of  the  owner. 
Circulating  Medium. — Cash  and   bank   notes  payable  on  demard  ;    the 

medium  of  exchange. 
Clearance.     Permission  from  the  custom  house  officer  for  a  ship  to  sail. 
Clearing  House. — A  kind  of  hanking  exchange  for  the  convenience  of 

daily  settlements  between  banks. 
Clerical  Error. — An  error  in  calculation  or  other  accidental  error  on  books 

or  documents. 
Coasting. — Sailing  near  land,  or  vessels  trading  between  ports  of  the  same 

country. 
Codicil. — A  supplement  to  a  will. 

Collaterals. — Pledges  or  security  for  loans  of  money,  or  other  indebtedness. 
Commerce. — The  exchange  of  merchandise  on  a  large  scale. 
Commercial  Paper. — Bills  of  exchange,  drafts  or  promissory  notes  given 

in  the  course  of  trade. 
Common  Law. — The  unwritten   law  receiving  its  force  from   universal 

reception,  as  distinguished  from  statute  law. 
Commission. — The  brokerage  or  allowance  made  to  an  agent  or  factor  for 

doing  business  for  another. 
Cooperage. — Charges  for  putting  hoops  on  casks  or  bales. 
Compact. — A  covenant  or  contract  between  different  parties. 
Company.— A  number  joined  together  to  undertake  some  common  enter* 

prise. 
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Compound—  To  adjust  by  agreement  differently  from  the  original  terms; 
to  settle  by  compromise. 

Compromise. — A  friendly  settlement  of  differences  by  mutual  concessions. 

Consignment. — The  acl  of  consigning,  as  a  charge  for  safe  keeping  and 
management,  as  goods,  property,  etc. 

Consignee. — One  to  whom  goods  are  intrusted. 

Consignor. — The  person  who  commits  goods  to  another. 

Consols. — In  England  three  per  cent,  annuities  granted  at  different  times, 
and  consolidated  into  one  stock  or  fund. 

Consul. — A  person  commissioned  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country  as  an  agent 
of  the  government . 

Contraband. — Prohibited  merchandise  or  traffic. 

Contract. — To  make  an  agreement,  to  covenant. 

Copartnership. — A  joint  interest  in  business. 

Counterfeit. — To  copy  or  imitate  without  authority,  with  a  view  to  defraud  ; 
a  forgery. 

Countersign. — To  sign  in  addition  to  the  name  of  a  superior,  that  of  the 
secretary  or  subordinate  officer,  as  hank  notes  are  signed  by  the  pres- 
ii lcn t  and  countersigned  by  the  cashier. 

Couporl. — An  interest  warrant  printed  at  the  end  of  bonds,  to  he  cut  oil 
when  the  interest  is  paid. 

Court. — A  official  assembly  legally  met  together  for  the  transaction  oi 
judicial  business. 

Covenant. — A  formal  contract  between  two  or  mor 3  parties. 

Coverture. — The  condition  of  a  married  woman,  being  considered  as 
under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  her  husband. 

Credentials. — Testimonials,  or  certificates  showing  that  a  person  j>  enti- 
tled to  credit,  authority  or  official  powers. 

Credit. — Trust  given  or  received;  mercantile  reputation  entitling  one  to 
be  trusted  ;  also  the  side  of  an  account  on  which  payment  is  entered. 

Creditor. — One  to  whom  money  is  due. 

Credit  Mobilier. — A  name  given  to  a  joint-Stock  company  in  Paris,  estab- 
lished in  1852,  With  exceptional  chartered  privileges.  The  term  has 
become  familiar  to  intelligent,  persons  in  this  country  through  the  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  credit  Mobilier  company  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Curb-Stone  Brokers.  —  A  term  applied  to  ;i  class  of  stock  operators  in  New 
York  who  do  business  on  the  sidewalk  or  pavement. 

Currency. — That  which  circulates  as  a  representative  of  value. 

Customs. — Customary   toll,   tax,   or    tribute   on    imported    or    exported 

Custom  House. — A  building  where  duties  are  paid  and  vessels  entered 

and  cleared. 
Damages. — A  compensation  to  one  party  for  a  wrong  done  him  hy  another, 

the  estimated  reparation  in  money  for  the  injury. 
Days  of  Grace.  —  Days  granted  for  delay  in  the  payment  of  a  note,  usually 

three  after  it  is  due. 
Debase.—  To  lessen  in  value  by  adulteration. 
Debenture.  —  A  certificate  given  by  1  lie  collector  of  t  he  port  of  entry,  to  an 

importer  for  drawback  of  duties  on  imported  merchandise,  duties  on 

which  when  the  merchandise  is  exported,  are  to  hi   refunded. 

Debit. —  A  recorded  item  of  debt,  the  debtor  side  of  an  account. 

Debt. — That,  which  is  due  from  one  person  to  another. 

Debtor.— The  person  who  owes  another  either  money,  goods,  or  services. 

Decimal. — Having  a  tenfold  Increase  oi  decrease,  Decimal  Fractions.  Hav- 
ing any  power  of  ten  for  a  denominator. 

Deed. — A  sealed  instrument  in  writing  used  to  transfer  property. 

Defalcation. — A  diminution,  deficit. 

Defaulter. — One  who  fails  to  discharge  a  public  duty,  as  to  account  for 
money  entrusted  to  him. 

Deficit.— A  deficiency;  the  difference  between  an  account's  statement  of 
i  he  assets  and  i  he  assi  ts  t  heraselves. 
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Del  Credere.— A  commercial  term  implying  a  guarantee  ot  tne  solvency 

of  the  purchaser. 
Delivery. — Giving  money  or  goods  to  another. 
Demand. — A  peremptory  urging  of  a  claim,  an  exaction. 
Demise. — To  convey,  to  bequeathe  by  will. 
Demurrage.— Allowance  for  detention  of  a  ship. 
Depository. — A  trustee,  one  to  whom   something  is  committed  for  safe 

keeping. 
Deputy.— One  appointed  to  act  fur  another,  a  representative  or  delegate. 
Diplomacy. — The  science  of  conducting  negotiations  between  nations. 
Discount.— An  allowance  or  deduction  made  for  the  payment  of  money 

before  it  is  due. 
Discount  Days.— The  days  of  the  week  on  which  the  directors  of  a  bank 

meet  to  consider  paper  offered  for  discount. 
Dividend  — A  percentage  of  profits  paid  to  stockholders. 
Donee. — The  person  to  whom  a  gift  or  donation  is  made. 
Donor. — One  who  confers  anything  gratuitously. 
Dormant.— Silent  partner,  one  who  takes  no  share  in  the  active  business, 

but  shares  profit. 
Drawback.— Money  paid  back  on  goods  exported,  a  part  or  the  whole  of 

the  duty  charged. 
Draft. — An  order  from  one  man  to  another  directing  the  payment  of  money, 

a  bill  of  exchange. 
Drawee. — The  person  to  whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  addressed,  the  payer. 
Drawer. — One  who  draws  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  an  order  for  payment. 
Dress  Goods.— A  term  applied  to  fabrics  for  the  garments  of  women  and 

children,  most  commonly  to  those  made  of  mixed  materials,  as  silk  and 

cotton,  and  silk  and  worsted,  etc. 
Due-Bill.— A  written  acknowledgment  of  debt;  not  transferable  by  mere 

endorsement. 
Dun. — To  press  urgently  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
Duplicate! — A  copy  or  counterpart  of  anything. 
Duress. — Personal  restraint  or  fear  of  personal  injury  or  imprisonment  ;  it 

nullifies  all  contracts  into  which  it  enters. 
Duties. — A  tax  levied  by  the  government  on  imported  goods  ;  money  paid 

to  the  government  on  imports  and  exports. 
Earnest. — A  pledge,  something  given  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller  to  bind  tb/ 

bargain  and  prove  the  sale. 
Effects. — Goods  or  personal  estate. 
Ele  mosynary. — Founded  by  charity,  or  intended  for  the  distribution  of 

charity,  as  a  hospital  or  college. 
Ell.— A  English  measure  of  length  equal  to  1}^  yards;  the  Scotch  ell  iK 

1JL-  yards. 
Embargo. — A  detention  of  vessels  in  port,  prohibition  from  sailing. 
Embarrassment. — Perplexity  arising  from  insolvency  or  temporary  in- 
ability to  discharge  debts. 
Embassy. — The  public  business  intrusted  to  diplomatic  officers. 
Engrosser. — One  who  buys  large  quantities  of  any  goods  in  order  to  con- 
trol the  market. 
Embezzlement. — To  appropriate  public  money  to  private  use  by  a  breach 

of  trust. 
Emporium. — A  place  of  extensive  commerce,  a  market  place. 
Endorse. — To  endorse  a  note  by  writing  the  name  on  the  back. 
Entrepot. — A  bonded  warehouse ;  a  store  room  for  the  deposit  of  goods;  a 

free  port. 
Equity. — A   system  supplemental  to  law,  qualifying  or  correcting   it   in 

extreme  eases. 
Estate. — The  degree,  quantity,  nature,  and  extent  of  interest  which  a  per- 
son has  in  real  property. 
Estoppel. — A  stop,  a  liar  to  one's  alleging  or  denying  a  fact  contrary  to  his 

own  previous  action,  allegation  or  denial. 
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Exchange. — Act  of  bartering;  a  bill  drawn  for  money  ;  a  place  where  mer- 
chants meet;  difference  between  the  value  of  money  in  two  places,.  01 
premium  and  discount  arising  from  purchase  and  sale  of  goods. 

Excise.— Taxes  or  duties  on  articles  produced  and  consumed  at  home; 
internal  revenue  tax. 

Executor. — The  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to  execute  his  will. 

Executory. — To  be  executed  in  the  future. 

Exports. — That  which  is  carried  out  of  a  country,  as  goods  and  produce  in 
traffic. 

Express. — A  currier;  also  regular  and  quick  conveyance  for  packages,  etc. 

Face. — The  amount  expressed  on  a  note  or  draft. 

Factor. — An  agent  who  buys  and  sells  in  bis  own  name,  being  intrusted 
with  the  goods,  in  this  reaped  differing  from  a  broker. 

Facture. — An  invoice,  or  bill  of  parcels. 

Failure. — Becoming  bankrupt,  suspension  of  payment. 

Fac-simile. — An  exacl  copy  or  likeness. 

Favor. — A  note  or  draft  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  the  payee. 

Fee  Simple. — In  the  United  States,  an  estate  held  by  a  person  in  his  own 
light  and  descendible  to  his  heirs. 

Finance. — Revenue,  public  money,  income. 

Financier. — One  skilled  in  financial  operations,  a  treasurer. 

Firm. — A  business  bouse  or  company  ;  the  title  used  by  a  business  house. 

Firkin.  — A  measure  of  capacity;  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel;  or  eight  or 
nine  gallons. 

Fiscal. — Pertaining  to  the  public  treasury  or  revenue. 

Fixtures. — The  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  store  or  office  which  is  not  mova- 
ble, as  uas  pipes  and  burners,  partitions,  etc. 

F.  o.  b. — Free  on  board;  t be  bill  or  invoice  with  f.  o.  b.  includes  the  trans- 
portation to  the  Shipping  port  and  all  the  Shipping  expenses. 

Foreclose. — To  cut  oil'  by  a  court  judgment  from  t  lie  power  of  redeeming 
mortgaged  property. 

Forestall. — To  buy  goods  on  its  way  to  market,  intending  to  sell  again  at 
a  higher  price. 

Folio. — A  page  in  an  account  book,  sometimes  two  opposite  pages  bearing 
the  same  serial  number. 

Franc. — A  silver  coin  used  in  France  equal  to  about  nineteen  cents. 

Frank. — To  exempt  from  charge  for  postage. 

Fraud. — Injurious  strategom,  deeeit. 

Free  Trade. — The  policy  of  conducting  international  commerce  without 
duties . 

Freehold. — Land  held  by  free  tenure,  or  in  fee  simple,  subject  to  no  supe- 
rior or  eondit  ions. 

Freight. — Merchandise  being  moved  from  one  place  to  another;  the  price 
paid  for  carrying  freight ;  also  to  load  or  burden. 

Funded. — Tinned  into  a  permanent  loan  on  which  annual  interest  is  paid. 

Funds. — The  supply  of  money  or  the  capital. 

Gain. — Advantage,  acquisition,  accumulation,  profit. 

Garbled. —  Drugs,  spices  or  other  goods  which  have  been  sorted  or  picked 
over  and  freed  from  impurities. 

Gauging.— Measuring  the  capacity  of  cask's,  etc. 

Gist. — The  principal  point  or  a  question,  the  pith  of  the  matter. 

Go-between. — Agent  for  both  parties. 

Grant.— A  transfer  of  property  by  deed;  a  conveyance  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Gross. — Twelve  dozen;  gross  weight';  weight  of  goods  including  dust, 
dross,  bag.  cask,  etc. 

Guarantee  (or  Guaranty).— A  security  or  warranty  given  by  a  third  party; 
one  who  warrants. 

Guarantor. — A  warrantor ;  a  surety. 

Habeas  Corpus. —  A  writ  to  bring  a  party  before  a  court,  to  prevent  false 
imprisonment. 

Haberdasher. — A  seller  of  small  wares,  as  thread,  pins,  etc. 
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Hand-book. — A  book  of  reference ;  a  manual. 

Hand-money. — Money  paid  by  the  purchaser  at  the  closing  of  a  contract 
or  sale. 

Harbor. — A  port  or  haven  for  ships 

Haven. — A  port  of  shelter  for  ships  ;  a  harbor. 

Hazardous. — Precarious,  dangerous,  uncertain. 

High  Seas. — The  uuinclosed  waters  of  the  ocean,  outside  the  boundaries 
of  any  country. 

Hollow-ware. — A  trade  name  for  camp  and  kitchen  utensils  made  of  cast 
iron  or  wrought  iron. 

Honor. — To  accept  and  pay  when  slue. 

Husbandage.— An  owner's  or  an  agent's  commission  for  attending  to  a 
ship. 

Hypothecate. — To  pledge  for  the  security  of  a  creditor. 

Impolitic. — Wanting  in  prudent  management;  not  politic. 

Import. — To  bring  in  from  abroad. 

Importer. — The  merchant  who  imports  goods. 

Imposition. — Tax,  toll,  duty  or  excise  prescribed  by  authority 

Impost. — A  tax  or  duty  imposed  on  imported  goods. 

Indemnify. — To  recompense  for  loss,  to  reimburse. 

Indenture. — A  mutual  agreement  in  writing. 

Indorsement. — A  writing  on  the  back  of  a  note. 

Indulgence. — Extension  of  time  of  payment;  forbearing  to  press  for  pay- 
ment. 

Inland  Bills. — Draft  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  a  party  in  the  same 
State  as  the  drawer. 

Insolvency. — Inability  to  discharge  debts  when  due. 

Insurance. — Indemnify  from  loss;  the  premium  paid. 

Installment. — Payment  of  parts  at  different  times. 

Interest. — Premium  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 

Internal  Revenue. — The  part  of  the  revenue  of  our  Government  which  is 
collected  in  the  form  of  internal  duties. 

Intestate. — Without  a  will  ;  not  disposed  of  by  will. 

Inventory. — A  list  of  merchandise  made  periodically  for  the  purpose  of 
knowing  the  quantity  and  value  of  unsold  goods,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  business. 

Investment. — The  laying  out  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  some  species  of 
property. 

Invoice. — A  written  account  or  bill  of  merchandise  bought ;  a  bill  of  items. 

Jettison. — Throwing  goods  overboard  in  case  of  peril  to  lighten  and  pre- 
serve the  vessel. 

Jointure. — An  estate  settled  on  a  wife  at  the  husband's  death,  for  her  life 
at  least. 

Joint  Stock.— Stock  held  in  company. 

Joint  Tenancy. — Joint  occupancy;  not  so  close  intimacy  as  partnership. 

Journal. — A  book  used  to  classify  and  arrange  business  transactions. 

Judgment  Note. — A  note  in  the  usual  form,  with  the  addition  of  the 
power  to  confer  judgment  if  not  paid. 

Jurisdiction. — The  power  of  exercising  judicial  authority. 

Kilogram. — The  French  measure  of  weight  equal  to  234  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
or  1000  grains. 

Kiting  or  Kite  flying. — Exchanging  checks  on  different  banks,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  use  of  money  for  a  single  day. 

Lame  Duck. — A  stock  broker's  term  for  one  who  fails  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments. 

Larceny. — Theft;  takin"  personal  property  belonging  to  another. 

Law-merchant. — The  general  body  of  commercial  usages  in  matters  rela- 
tive to  commerce. 

Lay-days. — Days  allowed  for  loading  and  unloading  a  cargo. 

Laydown. — A  phrase  used  to  express  the  entire  cost  of  a  commodity, 
including  transportation,  etc.,  at  a  place  remote  from  its  production  or 
purchase. 
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Lease. — Renting  lands,  etc.;  the  written  contract. 

Legacy. — A  gift,  l>y  will,  of  personal  property. 

Ledger. — A  book  in  which  a  summary  of  accounts  is  preserved. 

Lessee. — One  who  takes  an  estate  by  lease. 

Letter  of  Attorney. — A  writing  by  which  one  person  authorizes  another 
to  act  in  his  stead,  commonly  called  power  of  attorney. 

Letters  of  Credit.— A  letter  authorizing  credit  to  a  certain  amount  to  he 
given  to  the  hearer. 

Liability. — Obligation  ;  debts. 

License  — A  grant  of  permission  by  I  he  authorities. 

Lien. — A  legal  claim  on  property  for  debt. 

Lieu.  —  In  stead:  in  place  of. 

Liquidate. — To  clear  oil';  to  settle  ;  to  pay  as  debts. 

Lloyds. — A  marine  insurance  association,  or  society  underwriters  in  Lon- 
don, deriving  its  name  from  the  coffee  house  where  it  originated.  The 
records  of  this  society  contain  a  complete  history  of  the  sea.  so  far  as 
Concerns  the  number  of  shipwrecks,  collisions,  fires,  piracies,  mutinies, 
etc. 

Loan. — A  thing  furnished  to  another  for  temporary  use,  on  condition  that 
it  he  returned. 

Long  Price. — Price  after  the  duties  are  paid. 

Malfeasance. — Evil  conduct;  illegal  d I. 

Mandatory.  —  A  person  to  whom  a  charge  is  given,  or  business  intrusted. 

Manifest. — A  n  in  voice  of  a.  ship's  cargo. 

Manufacture. — The  process  of  reducing  raw  material  into  a  form  suitable 
for  use. 

Marine. — Relating  to  the  ocean  ;  nautical. 

Maritime  Law, — Law  relating  to  harbors,  ships,  seamen. 

Marc.  —  A  weight  of  gold  and  silver  used  as  a  measure  for  these  metals  in 
Europe. 

Mart. — A  commercial  center;   a  market-place. 

Maturity. — The  date  when  a  note  or  draft  falls  due  or  is  payable. 

Mercantile  Law. —  Law  pertaining  to  trade  and  commerce. 

Merchandise — Whatever  is  bough)  ami  sold  in  trade. 

Merger. — The  absorbtion  of  a  thing  of  lesser  importance  by  a  greater, 

whereby  the  lesser  ceases   to   exist,    but    the  greater   is    not    increased. 

For  instance,  a  note  on  which  a  judgment  is  recovered  is  absorbed  bj 

and  merged  in  the  judgment. 
Metallic  Currency. — Silver  and  gold  coins  forming  (lie  circulating  medium 

of  a  country. 
Mint. — The  place  where  money  is  coined. 
Misfeasance. — A   trespass;    doing  improperly  an  act  that   might   he  doui 

lawfully. 
Mitigation. — The  abatement  of  a  judgment,  penalty  or  punishment . 
Money. — Coin  ;  any  currency  lawfully  used  instead  of  coin,  as  banknotes. 
Money-Broker. — A  broker  who  deals  in  money. 

Monopoly.  — Sole  permission  and  power  to  deal  in  any  species  of  goods. 
Monetary. — Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in  money. 
Mortgage. — To  convey  properly  for  the  security  of  a  debt,  I  lie  conveyance 

being  void  when  the  debt  is  paid. 
Mortgagee. — One  to  whom  a  mortgage  is  a'\  ven. 
National  Banks.— Banking  institutions,  established  in  the  United  States 

under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  object  of  which  is  to 

unify  t  he  currency. 
Navigation.— The  science  of  conducting  vessels  on  the  ocean. 
Negotiate. — To  transact  business;  to  hold  intercourse  in  bargain  or  trade. 
Negotiable.— Transferable  by  assignment  or  indorsement  to  another  person. 
Net.—  Clear  id'  all  charges  and  deductions. 

Net  Proceeds. — The  sum  left  after  deducting  commissions  or  discount. 
Non-feasance. — An  omission  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Note.— A  written  Or  printed  paper  acknowledging  a  debt  and  promising 
payment. 
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Notary  Public. — An  officer  whose  chief  business  is  to  protest  paper  foi 
non-payment. 

Open  Account. — A  running  or  unsettled  account  with  an  individual  or 
firm. 

Open  Policy. — An  insurance  policy  covering  undefined  risks,  which  pro- 
vides that  its  terms  shall  be  made  definite  by  subsequent  additions  or 
endorsements. 

Option.— A  stock  broker's  term  for  the  privilege  of  taking  or  delivering  at 
a  future  day,  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  a  given  stock  at  a  price 
agreed  upon. 

Ordinance. — All  kinds  of  large  guns. 

Ostensible  Partners. — Those  known  to  the  public. 

Out-standing  Debts. — Unpaid  debts. 

Overt. — Not  covert,  open,  manifest. 

Owe. — To  be  obliged  to  pay. 

Panic. — A  financial  crisis  among  business  men,  generally  the  result  of 
overtrading  and  speculation. 

Par. — State  of  equality  in  value,  equality  of  nominal  and  actual  value. 

Parol. — Oral  declaration,  word  of  mouth. 

Partnership. — Union  in  business;  business  firm. 

Pass-Book. —A  book  in  which  a  trader  ent.rs  articles  bought  on  credit, 
and  then  sends  it  to  the  creditor  for  his  information.    • 

Passport. — A  document  carried  by  neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time  of 
war  for  their  protection,  also  a  government  document  given  to  trav- 
elers, which  permits  the  person  therein  named  to  pass  from  place  to 
place 

Pawn-broker.  —One  who  lends  money  on  pledge  or  the  deposit  of  goods. 

Pay. — To  make  requital,  to  give  an  equivalent  for  goods. 

Payee. — One  to  whom  money  is  to  be  paid. 

Payer. — One  who  pays. 

Pigments. — Paints. 

Pledge. — A  pawn,  personal  property  deposited  as  security. 

Policy  of  Insurance. — The  writing  or  instrument  in  which  a  contract  of 
insurance  is  embodied. 

Politic. — Well  advised,  adapted  to  its  end. 

Port  of  Entry. — A  harbor  where  a  custom  house  is  established  for  the 
legal  entry  of  merchandise. 

Premises. — The  tiling  previously  mentioned  ;  houses,  land,  etc. 

Premium.— The  percentage  paid  for  insurance  ;  the  excess  of  value  above 
par. 

Price.— Current  value,  or  rate  paid  or  demanded  in  baiter. 

Price  Current. — A  printed  list  of  the  prevailing  prices  of  merchandise,. 
stocks,  specie,  bills  of  exchange,  rate  of  exchange,  etc. 

Prima  Facie. — At  first  view  of  appearance. 

Principle. — An  employer,  the  head  of  a  firm  ;  a  capital  sum  placed  at, 
interest. 

Procuration. —A  power  of  attorney;  an  instrument  empowering  one  per- 
son to  act  for  another. 

Pro  Rata. — A  proportional  distribution. 

Protest. — A  formal  declaration,  made  by  a  notary,  for  want  of  payment  of 
a  note  or  bill  of  exchange. 

Quarantine. — To  prohibit  a  ship  from  intercourse  with  shore,  when  sus- 
pected of  having  contagious  diseases  on  board. 

Quasi. — As  if,  in  a  manner,  in  a  certain  sense. 

Rate. — The  ratio  or  standard. 

Real  Estate. — Property  in  houses  and  lands. 

Rebatement. — Deduction  on  account  of  prompt  payment,  discount. 

Receipt.  —  An  acknowledgment  of  payment  in  writing. 

Reciprocity  Treaty. — A  commercial  treaty  between  two  nations  securing 
mutual  advantages. 

Reclamation. — A  claim  made  agaiDst  the  seller  of  goods  which  prove 
deficient  or  defective. 
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Refund. — To  repay  ;  to  restore. 

Reprisal. — The  act,  of  seizing  ships  or  property  as  indemnity  for  uulawfu] 

seizure  or  detention. 
Resources. — Available  means,  funds. 
Respondential  Bond.— A  pledge  of  a  cargo  at  sea. 
Retail.— Selling  goods  in  small  quantities. 

Retire. — To  take  up  one's  note  before  due,  to  relinquish  business. 
Revenue. — Income,  return  ;  annual  income  of  a  nation  for  public  uses. 
Revenue  Cutters. — Small  vessels  employed  toaidreveuue  officers  in  the 

collection  of  duties,  or  to  prevent  smuggling. 
Revocation. — The  act  of  calling  back,  recalling  some  power  or  authority 

conferred. 
Salvage. — A  compensation  allowed  to  persons  for  voluntarily  saving  a  ship 

or  her  cargo  from  peril. 
Sea-worthy.— Fit  for  sea;  a  ship  worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  a  cargo. 
Sans  recours. — Without  recourse. 

Secondarily. — Applied  to  the  endorser  of  a  note  or  drawer  of  a  bill,  signify- 
ing that  he  is  only  conditionally  liable,  or  liable,  if  the  maker  and 

drawee  fail. 
Seize. — To  take  possession  of,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  or  legal  authority. 
Seller's  option. — A  term  mostly  confined  to  the  sales  of  storks,  for  a  sale 

which  gives  to  the  seller  the  option  of  delivering  the  article  sold  within 

a  certain  time,  the  buyer  paying  interest  up  to  delivery. 
Shipment. — That  which  is  shipped,  embarkation. 
Sight. — Time  of  presenting  bill  to  the  drawee. 
Signature. — The  name  of  a  person  written  with  bis  own  hand,  signifying 

his  consent  to  the  writing  above  it. 
Sinking  Fund. — A  fund  set  apart  from  earnings  or  other  income,  for  the 

redemption  of  debts  of  government,  or  of  a  corporation. 
Sleeping   partner. — One  who  shares   the   profits  of  a  business    without 

letting  his  name  appear,  or  taking  part  in  it  actively. 
Slop-shop. — A  store  where  cheap  ready-made  clothing  is  sold. 
Smuggler. — One  who  avoids  the  payment  of  duties  by  secretly  importing 

goods  into  a  country  ;  a  vessel  engaged  in  smuggling. 
Solicitor. — Au  attorney   or  advocate,   the  title  of  a   person  admitted   to 

practice  in  the  court  of  chancery  or  equity. 
Solvency. — Ability  to  pay  all  debts  or  just  claims. 
Speciality. — A  contract  or  obligation  under  seal. 
Statement. — Usually  a  list  of  property,  or  resources  and  liabilities. 
Statistics. — A  collection  of  facts  arranged  and  classified. 
Statute.— A  positive  law,  established  by  act  of  Legislature. 
Stipend. — Settled  pay  or  compensation  for  services. 
Stipulation. — A  contract  or  bargain. 
Stock. — Money  invested  in  business. 

Stocks. — Property  consisting  of  shares  in  joint  stock  companies. 
Stock  Broker  and  Jobber. — A  broker  who  deals  in  shares  or  slocks. 
Stoppage  in  transitu. — The  seller  of  goods  upon  credit  resinning  posses* 

sion  after  their  shipment,  before  they  get  into  the  actual  possession  of 

the  buyer. 
Sue.— To  seek  justice  by  a  legal  process. 
Surcharge. — An  overcharge. 
Surety. — A  bondsman,  a  bail,  security. 
Suspense  account. — An  account  used  to  contain  balances  of  personal 

accounts  which  may  be  considered  doubtful. 
Sutler. — An  authorized   vender  of  provisions,  etc.,   to  soldiers  in  (amp  or 

garrison. 
Tacit.— Implied  but  not  expressed. 

Tally  man.— One  who  recieves  payment  for  goods  in  weekly  installments. 
Tare. — An  allowance  in  weight  for  the  cask  in  which  goods  are  contained, 
Tariff.— A  list  ol  duties  to  be  imposed  on  goods  imported  or  exported. 
Tax  —A  levy  made  upon  property  for  the  support  of  the  government. 
Teller.— An  officer  in  a  bank  who  receives  or  pays  money. 
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Tenants  in  Common.— Persons  holding  lands  etc.  by  several  and  distinct 

titles,  and  not  by  joint  title. 
Tenant. — One  holding  property  under  another. 
Tenement. —  That  which  is  held. 
Tender. — To  otter  or  present  for  acceptance. 
Tenure. — The  manner  of  holding  property  in  lands. 
Testator. — The  person  leaving  a  valid  will. 
Textile  Fabrics.— Ail  kinds  of  woven  goods,  generally  restricted  to  piece 

goods. 
Tickler.— A  book  containing  a  memoranda  of  notes  and  debts  arranged  in 

the  order  of  their  maturity. 
Time  draft. — A  draft  maturing  at  a  future  specified  time. 
Tonnage. — The  weight  of  goods  carried  in  a  boat  or  ship. 
Tort. — .\Iischief,  any  wrong  or  injury. 
Trade  Discount.— An  allowance  or  discount  made  to  a  dealer  in  the  same 

trade. 
Transact. — To  perform  commercial  business,  to  conduct  matters. 
Transfer. — To  convey  right,  title,  or  property. 

Transship. — To  transfer  merchandise  from  one  conveyance  to  another. 
Treasury. — A  place  where  public  revenues  ate  deposited  and  kept. 
Treasury  Notes. — Notes  of  various  denominations  issued  by  tlie  govern- 
ment, and  received  in  payment  of  all  dues,  except  duties  on  imports. 
Tret.— An  allowance  to  purchasers  for  waste  of  -libs  on  every  lot  lbs  of 

weiglit  after  the  tare  has  been  deducted. 
Trustee. — One  who  is  entrusted  with  property  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
Ultimo  or  Ult. — Last  month. 
Uncurrent. — Not  current,  not  passing  in  common  payment,  as  uncurrent 

coin,  notes,  etc. 
Underwriter.— An  insurer,  so  called  because  he  underwrites  his  name 

to  the  conditions  of  the  policy. 
Usage  of  Trade. — Custom,  or  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act  in 

business. 
Usance. — Business  custom  which  is  generally  conceded  and  acted  upon. 
Usury. — Exorbitant,  interest,  formerly  merely  interest. 
Valid. — Having  legal  strength  or  force. 
Value. — Rate  of  estimated  worth;   amount  obtainable  in  exchange  for  a 

tiling. 
Vend.— To  sell. 

Vendee. — The  person  to  whom  a  thing  is  sold. 
Void. — Null,  having  no  legal  or  binding  force. 

Voidable. — Having  some  force,  but  capable  of  being  adjudged  void. 
Vouchers. — A  paper  attesting  the  truth  of  any  thing,  especially  one  con* 

firming  the  truth  of  accounts. 
Wages. — Hire,  reward,  salary. 
Waiver. — The  act  of  waiving;  of  not  insisting  on  some  right,  claim,  or 

privilege. 
Wares. — -Goods,  merchandise,  commodities. 
Warrant. — A  precept  authorizing  an  officer  to  seize  an  offender  and  bring 

him  to  justice  :  also  to  insure  against  defects. 
Water-logged. — Said  of  a  ship  when  she  has  received  so  much  water  into 

her  hold  by  leakage  as  to  become  unmanageable. 
Way-bill. — A  document  containing  a  list  and  description  of  goods  sent  by 

a  common  carrier  by  land. 
Wharfage. — Fee  or  duty  for  using  a  wharf. 
Wharfinger. — The  proprietor  of  a  wharf. 
Wrecker.     One  who  searches  for  the  wrecks  of  vessels. 
Wreck-Master. — A  person  appointed  by  law  to  take  charge  of  goods  etc. 
thrown  ashore  after  a  shipwreck. 
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There  are  1,300  Daily  Newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  Paris  contains  over  2,000,000  vol- 
umes, the  largest  collection  in  the  world.  Boston  Library  lias 
400,0  0  volumes,  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  has 
also  400,000  volumes. 

There  are  ahout  100  new  books  published  every  day  through- 
out the  world,  or  about  ."50.000  a  year. 

Out  of  the  twenty-six  Barons  who  signed  the  Magna  Charta, 
only  three  could  write  their  names,  the  rest  made  their  mark. 

Bad  the  Lord  told  Adam  on  the  day  of  his  creation  that  He 
would  give  him  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year  for  taking  care  of  the 
garden,  and  had  he  drawn  his  salary  regularly  till  now,  he  still 
would  not  have  drawn  as  large  a  sum  as  William  II.  Vauder- 
bilt  left  to  his  heirs  at  his  death.  ($25,000  •  6,000=?150,000,OOO.J 
Vanderhilt's  wealth  was  estimated  at  $200,000,000. 

Christian  council  was  first  held  by  the  Apostles  in  the  year  50. 

Egyptian  pottery  is  the  oldest  known,  dates  from  2,<>00  B.C. 

Envelopes  first  used  in  1839. 

Ether  first  used  for  surgical  purposes  in  1844. 

First  American  library  founded  at  Harvard  College,  Cain- 
bridge,  in  1638. 

First  Atlantic  cable  operated  in  1858. 

First  musical  notes  used  1338,  printed  1502. 

First  photographs  produced  in  England  1802;  perfected  1841. 

First  steamer  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1819. 

Harvard  is  the  oldest  College  in  the  United  States,  estab- 
lished in  1638. 

Hawks  can  fly  150  miles  in  one  hour. 

Hurricanes  move  80  miles  in  one  hour. 

Introduction  of  Homoeopathy  into  the  United  States  in  1825. 

Iron  horse  shoes  were  made  in  481. 

Life  Insurance  first  in  London,  1772;  in  America,  Phila- 
delphia 1812. 

Latin  tongue  became  obsolete  in  580  A.I). 

Pennsylvania  established  the  first  hospital  in  America  in  1751. 

Postage  Stamps  came  into  use  in  England  in  the  year  1840j 
in  the  United  Mates  in  1847. 

Robert  Raikes  established  the  first  Sunday-school  at  Glouces- 
ter, England,  1781. 
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The  first  lucifer  mateh  made  in  1829. 

Two  persons  die  every  second. 

The  first  theater  in  the  United  States  was  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  1752. 

The  first  theological  seminary  in  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished  at  Greenville,  Pa.,  Nov.  1,  1803. 

St.  Nicholas  or  Santa  Clans 
Is  the  patron  saint  of  hoys.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Myra,  and  to  have  died  in  the  year  326.  The  young  were  uni- 
versally taught  to  revere  him,  and  the  popular  fiction  which 
represents  him  as  the  bearer  of  presents  to  children  on  Christ- 
mas eve  is  well  known.  He  is  the  Santa  (Jlaus  (or  Klaus)  of 
the  Dutch. 

Bell. 

The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  in  a  Buddhist  Monastery, 
near  Canton,  China.  It  is  18  feet  high,  and  45  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

Rebellion. 

The  Rebellion  Record  of  the  Government  consists  of  90  vol- 
umes  of  800  pages  each. 

Origin  of  the  Dollar. 

Previous  to  July  G,  1785,  the  English  j>ound  was  in  use.  On 
that  date  the  Continental  Congress  established  the  dollar, 
although  the  exact  weight  was  not  fixed  until  August  8,  1786, 
when  i  t  was  made  to  equal  about  that  of  the  old  Spanish  dollar. 
The  dollar  did  not  originate  with  the  Spanish,  but  was  first 
coined  at  Joachimsthal,  a  mining  town  in  Bohemia. 

Coal.— The  United  States  coal  fields  contain  an  estimated 
area  of  195,403  square  miles. 

Gold. — Gold  was  discovered  in  California  in  1847;  in 
Australia  in  1851;  in  Colorado  in  1859;  in  Oregon  in  18G1. 

Civil  War.— If  the  cost  of  the  civil  war  were  divided 
among  the  slaves  set  free,  each  slave  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment about  $700. 

Books. — Judge  Tourgee  for  his  "Fool's  Errand"  received  over 
§70,000.  Disraeli,  for  his  "Endymion,"  §50,000.  Moore,  lor 
"Lalla  Rookh,"  $15,500.  And  Victor  Hugo,  for  "Emani," 
112,000. 
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Sizes  of  Books. 

Certain  conventional  terms  are  used  to  designate  the  sizes  of 
books,  such  as  "quarto,"  "duodecimo,"  etc.  These  are  arbi- 
trary now,  since  nearly  all  books,  of  whatever  size,  are  made 
up  of  a  number  of  so-called  "signatures,"  each  consisting  of  a 
sheet  folded  so  as  to  make  8  leaves,  or  10  pages.  Formerly, 
however,  these  separate  names  had  a  special  significance,  viz: 
A  sheet  folded  in  2  leaves  made  what  was  called  folio  size; 
4  leaves,  quarto,  or  4to.;  s  leaves,  octavo,  or  8  vo.;  VI  leaves, 
duodecimo,  or  12  mo.;  16  leaves,  sixteenmo,  or  10  mo.  The 
names  are  still  retained  to  designate  the  sizes  of  books,  though 
the  reason  for  them  has  ceased. 

Seven    Wonders  of  the  World. 

The  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

Pharos  of  Alexandria. 

Walls  and  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon. 

Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

The  .Statue  of  Olympian  Jupitar. 

Mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Wealth  and  Money  of  Nations  and  in  the  World. 

The  average  wealth,  per  Inhabitant,- of  the  United  suites,  In  1884,  was 
(930;  of  Great  Britain,  1882,  $1,223.  If  the  wealth  <>f  these  and  other 
nations  remained  at  a  stand-still,  the  large  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
would  soon  reduce  the  per  capita  wealth  to  a  minimum.  But  each  inhabit- 
ant of  the  United  States  saves  seven  cents  per  (lay,  and  contributes  that 
amount  to  the  national  wealth.  This,  each  day,  amounts  to  94,000,000. 
This  makes  an  annual  average,  per  individual,  of  $25  savings,  in  comparison 
With  Which  England  has  averaged  about  $23  and  France  $'29.  in  the  last 
fourteen  years.  In  Europe  and  America  combined,  the  daily  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  is  11,000,  but,  fortunately,  there  is  laid  aside  to  meet  this 
increase  of  population,  511,000,000  daily,  or  $1,000  for  each. 

The  estimated  total  wealth  of  the  United  States,  at  close  of  1884,  was 
equal  to  §51,670,000,000— much  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  entire  national 
debt  of  the  world,  which  last  is  estimated  at  $25,850,000,000.  Total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  January  1,  1885,  was  55,500,000. 

Total  amount  of  money — gold,  silver,  and  paper  in  the  world  —  is 
$10,000,000,000,  not  half  enough  to  pay  the  world's  debt.  This  gives  an 
average  of  $7  per  capita  throughout  the  world,  estimating  the  world's  popu- 
lation at  1,437,000,000. 
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Great  Imrentions. 


L'he  Air  Pump,   . 

by 

"  Balloon,    .    .    . 

"  Barometer, 

" 

"  Clock,  .... 

it 

".  Compass,     .    . 

" 

"  Cotton  Gin,  .    . 

"  Diving  Bell,    . 

"  Electric  Light,  . 

by 

"  Fire  Arms,  .    . 

"  Fire  Engine,      . 

by 

"  Gas,    .... 

"  Geographical  Ma 

)S," 

"  Gunpowder,     . 

'•  Locomotive, 

" 

"  Matches,      .    . 

tc 

"  Microscope, 

ic 

"  Phonograph,    . 

t( 

"  Piano-Forte, 

<c 

"  Printing,     .     .     . 

(C 

"  Railroad,       .     . 

" 

"  Sewinsi  Machine 

(C 

"  Steam  Boat,    .    . 

,s  Telegraph,    .    . 

" 

"  Telephone,      .    . 

"  Thermometer,  . 

if 

"  Watch,    .    .    .    . 

(C 

Otto  Von  Guericke,    .    .    in  654 
Montgolfier,     .     .   in  1783  in  France. 
Evangelista  Torricelli,      in  164:; 
Inventor  unknown,  Eleventh  century. 

Chinese, in  1115  B.C. 

Eli  Whitney,  ....  "  1793 
Unknown,  ....  "1509 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,    .      "1813 

Unknown "  1364 

Hautsch,      .....      "1657 
Val  Helmont,     ...        "  1600-1625 
Anaximander,     ..."    550  B.C. 
Barthold  Schwarz,     .        "1320 

Watt, "  1759 

Walker "1827 

Zacharias  Jansen,  .  .  "  1590 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  .  "  1877 
BartolonnneoChristofalli,"  1714 
Johann  Gutenberg,  .  .  "  1438 
Beaumont,  ....  "  1672 
Elias  Howe,  ....  "  1841 
Robert  Fulton,  ...  "  1807 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  .  "  1837 
Elisha  Gray,  ....  "  1877 
Drebbel,  Sanctorius,  .  "1609 
Dr.  Hooke  or  Huyghens,  about  1658 


Velocity  of  Moving  Bodies. 

MILES  FEET 

PER  HOUR.  PER  SEC. 

Rifle  Ball 1,000  1,466 

Sound, 743  1,142 

Hawk, 150  218 

Eider  Duck, 90  131 

Hurricane, 80  117 

Pigeon, 40  58 

Storm, 36  52 

Horse  runs,         .......         20  29 

Steamboat, 18  26 

Sailing  vessel 10  14 

Rapid  river.        } 

Moderate  wind,  > 7  10 

Horse  trots,         ) 

Man  walks  )                                                                   3  4 

Slow  river    ) 

Electricity,      .'....        288,000  miles  per  second. 
Light, 192,000  miles  per  second. 
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Portraits  on  Bank  Notes  and  Postage  Stamps. 

On  United  States  notes— Si,  Washington;  §2,  Jefferson;  $5, 
Jackson;  fl0,  Webster;  |30,  Hamilton;  |50,  Franklin;  100, 
Lincoln;  .^OO,  Gen.  Mansfield;  §1,000,  De  Witt  Clinton;  §5,000, 
Madison;  fl0,090,  Jackson.  On  silver  certificates— §10,  Robert 
Morris;  |20,  Commodore  Decatur;  $50,  Edward  Everett;  §100, 
James  Monroe;  |500,  Charles  Sumner;  and  §1,000,  W.  L.  Marcy. 
On  gold  notes— f20,  Garfield;  |30,  Silas  Wright;  §100,  Thomas 
H.  Benton;  §3  o,  Abraham  Lincoln;  fl,000,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; §.1,000,  James  Madison;  §10,000,  Andrew  Jackson. 

Stamps.— Those  which  appear  upon  postage  stamps  are:— 
On  10  cent  stamps,  the  bead  of  Jefferson,  from  life  size  statue, 
by  Powers;  6  cents,  Lincoln,  from  bust  by  Volk;  Scent,  Car- 
field;   4  cents,  Jackson;   2 cents,  Washington,    after  Houdor' 
bust;  1  cents,  Franklin,  from  profile  bust  by  Rubicbt. 

Languages.— There  are  2,7."J0  languages. 

Pen.— The  first  steel  pen  was  made  in  1830. 

Kekosene  was  first  used  for  lighting  purposes  in  1826. 

Glass  windows  were  first  used  in  England  in  the  eighth 
century. 

Bible.— The  Bible  contains  3,366,480  letters;  733,746  words; 
33,373  verses,  1,189  chapters. 

Number  of  Troops,  Number  Killed,  Cost,  etc. 
during  the  Rebellion. 

The  total  number  of  troops  furnished  by  all  the  States  for  the 
Union  Army,  18(51-63,  was  2,839,1:;.'. 

Number  of  Federal  soldiers  killed  in  battle,  61,362.  Died 
afterwards,  .",4,727.  Died  of  disease,  183,287.  Total  diet!, 
279,376.     Total  deserted,  199,105. 

Number  of  Confederates  who  died  of  wounds  or  disease, 
133,821.  Deserted,  104,428.  Killed  in  action  31,525.  Wounded 
in  action  'estimated  |,  227,871. 

United  States  troops  captured,  212,608. 

Confederate  troops  captured,  476,169. 

Number  of  troops  who  died  while  prisoners,  Union,  29,723; 

Confederate,  26.774. 
Total  cos;  of  the  Civil  War  (direct  and  indirect),  $6,189,929,908. 
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Telescope.— The  largest  Telescope  in  the  world  has  an 
aperture  of  72  inches,  owned  by  Lord  Ross.  The  largest  in 
America  is  in  San  Jose,  California,  having  an  aperture  of  28 
inches. 

Church  Membership  in  the  United  States. 

Baptists,  2,250,000.  Methodists,  1,700,000.  Lutheran,  950,000. 
Presbyterian,  600,000.  Christian,  591,000.  Congregational, 
385,000.  Protestant  Episcopal,  345.000.  Universalists,  27,000. 
Unitarian,  18,000.  Roman  Catholic,  6,800,000.  Evangelical, 
129,000.     United  Brethren,  160,000. 

Church. — The  highest  church  spire  in  the  world  is  on  St. 
Peter's  church,  Rome,  518  feet.  The  highest  column  is  Wash- 
ington's monument,  555  feet,  Washington.  The  highest  dome 
is  on  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  501  feet. 

Abstinence. — The  first  Total  Abstinence  Society  formed  in 
the  United  States  was  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Clark,  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

R.  S.  V.  P.  in  a  note  or  letter  means:  "Reply  if  you  please." 

Washington  Irving  first  used' the  expression  "Almighty 
Dollar." 

Queen  of  England.— The  royal  income,  per  year,  of  the 
Queen  of  England  is  $1,925,000 ;  Emperor  of  Germany, 
$5,000,000;  and  Emperor  of  Russia,  $10,000,000. 

Money.— France  has  the  most  money  in  circulation  of  any 
nation  of  the  globe,  being  $44.06  per  individual. 

Belgium.— Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populated  country 
of  the  world,  having  an  average  population  of  482  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile. 

Bank.— The  first  bank  in  America  was  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1780. 

First  Newspaper.— The  first  newspaper  of  the  world  was 
printed  in  Nuremberg,  in  1457.  The  first  American  newspaper 
was  published  in  Boston,  Sept.  25,  16:0.  It  contained  three 
pages,  (one  black). 

Illiteracy.— According  to  the  census  of  1880,  14  per  cent. 
of  our  population  could  not  read,  and  18  per  cent,  could  not 
write.  Calling  the  illiteracy  of  the  United  States  14  per  cent.; 
India  has  92  per  cent,  that  can  not  read  or  write;  Russia,  85  per 
cent.;  Mexico,  90  per  cent.;  Ireland,  45  per  cent.;  England,  30 
per  cent.;  France,  28  per  cent.;  Germany,  11  per  cent.;  Japan, 
9  per  cent.;  and  China,  23  per  cent.  . 
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Land  Grants. 
From  the  year  1800  to  1881  the  United  States  Government 
ceded  192,000,000  acres  of  public  land  to  railroads,  77,000,000  to 
schools,  62,000,000  to  military  and  30,000,000  for  other  purposes, 
besides  248, 000,000  acres  in  sales  to  actual  settlers  ;  this  last  item 
including  07,000,000  granted  in  homestead  lots. 

Summer  Heat  in  Various  Countries. 
African  desert  150°  Fahrenheit ;  Senegal  and  Guadaloupe 
130°;  Persia  12.")°;  Central  America  120°;  Arabia  110°;  New 
York  102°;  China  100°;  France  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
90->;  Great  Britain  85° ;  Prussia  70°;  Sweden  65°;  Patagonia 
55°  ;  Iceland  45°  ;  Nova  Zembla  34°. 

Average  Life. 

Storekeepers  41  years ;  teamsters  43M  years ;  laborers  44M 
years ;  seamen  46  years ;  mechanics  47  years ;  lawyers  b2]4 
years ;  farmers  64  years.  The  average  of  human  life  as  a 
whole  is  about  33  years. 

One  child  out  of  four  dies  before  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 
only  one  half  of  the  world's  population  reaches  the  age  of 
seventeen. 


Value  of  Ancient  Money. 

Denomination.  Grains.  Gold  Value. 

Gold  Shekel 132  $5.69 

Gold  Maneh 13,200  569.00 

Gold  Talent 1,320,(100  56,900.00 

Silver  Gerah 11  .02J4" 

Silver  Beka 110  .2&]4 

Silver  Shekel 220  .53 

Silver  Maneh  13,200  32.00 

Silver  Talent 660,000  1,6(50.00 

Copper  Shekel  528  .03  14-100 

Persian  baric  or  Dram  (gold).  ...  128  5.52 

Maccab;iean  Sliekel  (silver)  220  .53 

"  Piece  of  Money "  (stater  silver)  220  .53 

Penny  (Denarius,  silver) 58  6-7  .14 

Farthing  (Quadrans,  copper) 42  .00!^ 

Farthing  (Assarium,  copper) 84  .00M 

Mite  (copper) 21  .00>6 
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ABBREVIATES. 


Relating  to  Law  and  Government. 


Administrator        •        •        Admr. 

His  (Her)  Majesty     .        .       H.  M 

Advocate     ....        Adv. 

His  (Her)  Roy.  Highness  H.  R.  H. 

Attorney         ....  Atty. 

House  of  Representatives  .      H.  R. 

Against  {versus)          .          V.  or  vs. 

Justice  of  the  Peace      .        .    J.  P. 
Legislature          .        .        .         Leg. 

Alderman       ....     Aid. 

Assistant    ....        Asst. 

Member  of  Congress      .        .    M.  C. 

And  others  (el  alii)         .        .    et  al. 

Non  prosequitur  (he  does  not 

Clerk            ....          Clk. 

prosecute)       .        .        Non  pros. 

Commissioner        ...    Com. 

Member  of  Parliament          .  M.  P. 

Committee         .        .        .         Com. 

Notary  Public    .        .       .        N.  P. 

Common  Pleas       .        .        .    C.  P. 

Parliament     ....    Pari. 

Congress     ....       Cong. 

Plaintiff plff. 

Constable        .        .        .          Const. 

Post-Office      .        .        .        .    P.  O. 

County  Court    ...         C.  C. 

Post-Master       ...        P.  M. 

Co.  Commissioner  (or  Clk.)       C.  C. 

Public  Document          .   Pub.  Doc. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas       C.  C.  P. 

Queen     Victoria  (Victoria 

Court  of  Sessions   .        .             C.  S. 

Regina)        .        .        .        .   V.  R. 

Defendant          .        .      Deft.,  Dft. 

Right  Honorable        .          Rt.  Hon. 

Deputy Dep. 

Republic,  Republican  .        .    Rep. 

Department        .        .        .       Dept. 

Solicitor Sol. 

District  Attorney  .         D'st.  Atty. 

Superintendent     .        .        .   Supt. 

His  (Her)  Brit.  Majesty    II.  B.  M. 

Surveyor  General     .     Surv.  Gen. 

Ecclesiastical. 


By  God's  grace  (Dei gratia)      D.  G. 

Church,  churches       .        Ch.,  chs. 

Clergyman      ....        CI. 

Deacon        ....  Dea. 

Jesus  the  Saviour  of  men  (Jesus 
hominum  Solvnio/i      .       I.  H.  S. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the 
Jews  (Jesus  Kazurvnus  Rex 
Judworum)        .        .      I.  N.  R.  I. 

Methodist         ,        .        .        Meth. 


Methodist  Episcopal  .  .  M.  E. 
Protestant  ....  Prot. 
Protestant  Episcopal  .  .  P.  E. 
Presbyterian  .  .  .  Presb. 
Reformed,  Reformation  .  Ref. 
Roman  Catholic  .  Rom.  Cath. 
God  willing  (DeoVolente)  .  D.  V. 
Episcopal  ....  Epis. 
Evangelical  .  .  .  Evang. 
Ecclesiastical     ,        .       ecc,  eccl 


Educational  and  Professional. 


Doctor  of  Divinity  .  .  D.  D. 
Bachelor  of  Laws  .  .  LL.  B. 
Master  of  Laws  .  .  .  M.  L. 
Doctor  of  Laws  .  .  LL.  D. 
Doctor  of  Medicine  .  .  M.  D. 
Bachelor  of  Arts      .        .  A.  B. 

Master  of  Arts     .        .        .    A.  M. 
Poet  Laureate .        .        .        .  P.  L. 
Fellow  of  the  American  }  ^  A  S 
Academy  ■       f     "    ' 


Laureate  of  English  Litera- 
ture .  .  .  .  L.  E.  L. 
Bachelor  of  Music  .  .  M.  B. 
Doctor  of  Music  .  .  .  D.  M. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  .  Ph.  D. 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  .  Ph.  D. 
Bachelor  of  Science  .  .  B.  S. 
Master  of  Science        .  M.  S. 

Doctor  of  Science   .        .        .  S.  D. 
Civil  Engineer  .       .  C.  E. 
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BUSINESS  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Acct... Account. 

Advlg Advertising. 

Agmt Agreement. 

Agf Agent. 

Ami Amount 

Art Article. 

B.  or  Bk Bank. 

Hnl ..Balance. 

Hid  Barrel. 

B.  B Bill-hook  or 

Bank-book. 

B.  Ex Bill  of  Exchange. 

B.  P.  or  Bills  Pay.Bills  Payable. 

B.  R.  or  Bills  Rej.  Bills  Receivable. 
Bo't Boi'ght. 

Bn.di Bus'jcI. 

C.  or  VI Cent. 

Cash Cashier. 

C.  B Cash  Book. 

Crr Certiltcate. 

Chrjil Charged. 

Ck. Check 

Co Company.       [ery. 

C.  O.  D Collect  on  deliv  • 

Com Commission. 

Con.  or  Const Consignment. 

Credit(  r. 

Cwl Hundred  weight. 

I).  B Day  Book. 

Di'i>.  B Deposit  Book. 

I)  ft Draft. 

Bis Discount. 

Do.  or  do I  Ditto)  The  same. 

Doz Dozen. 

]>r  Debtor. 

I)s.  or  ds Days. 

ea  Each. 

E.  E Errors  excepted. 

E.  &  O.  E Errors  and  omis- 
sions excepted. 

Ex.  or  Exch Exchange. 

Er/i Expense. 

tav Favor. 

F  B.  E Foreign  Bill  of 

Exchange. 

Eor'd Forward. 

Fit Freight. 

Ft.  or  ft Foot  or  Feet. 

Qal..  . Gallon. 

Cfuar Guarantee. 

Hdkf. Handkerchief. 

Uhd Hogshead. 

hand Hundred. 

/.  or  Inv Invoice. 

I.  B Invoice  Book. 

j  us Insurance. 

intt (.Instant)  The 

present  month. 
Inxnt Insolvency. 

Jut Interest. 


hut Inventory. 

./.  or  Jour Journal. 

./.  P Journal  page. 

L.  B Letter  Book. 

lbs Pounds. 

L.  J- Ledger  Folio. 

Mdse Merchandise. 

M'  in.  or  mi  urn Memorandum. 

Molt Molasses. 

.W National. 

A.  B (Nota  Bene)  Take 

notice. 

Net Without  deduc- 
tion. 

O.  J.  E Outward  Invoice 

P  or p Page.  [Book. 

J'ayl Payment. 

Pd Paid. 

J' kg Package. 

Per.  or pr By  the. 

per  ct (Per  centumt    By 

the  hundred. 

P.  <fc  L Profit  and  Loss. 

1'r Pair. 

Prem... Premium. 

prox (Proximo)  The 

next  month. 

Ps Piece  or  Pieces. 

P.  C.  B Petty  Cash  Book. 

Heed Received. 

11.  R Railroad. 

8.  B .Sales  Book. 

8.  $ .Steamship. 

Shipt Shipment. 

HI.  Dft Sight  Draft. 

8la Sterling. 

8undt Sundries. 

Tr.  or  Trans Transaction. 

ult (Fit  mo)   The  last 

month. 

viz (Videlicet)  To 

wit  ;   namely. 

vi (Versus)  Against. 

Yds Yards. 

S Dollar. 

C   Cents. 

£ Pounds  Sterling. 

d Pence. 

a, At,  or  to. 

',         Per  cent. 


Ve 


Account. 

(Ditto)  The  same. 

Jfc ^  umber. 

V Click  Mark. 

ji (toe  and  l  fourth. 

18 One  and  2 fourths. 

13 Cue  and  3  fourths. 


JURISDICTIONS  OF  MAGISTRATES. 
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JURISDICTIONS  OF  MAGISTRATES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  jurisdiction  of  Magistrates,  or 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  In  collecting  a  debt  in  the  different 
States,  it  will  be  found  verjr  useful. 


Alabama 

For  Injuries 

In  Replevin 

Arizona .., 

Arkansas 

Concurrent 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia , 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

On  Confession 

Iowa 

By  Consent 

Kansas 

On     Attachment    and    Re- 
plevin  

Kentucky 

Louisville 

Louisiana , 

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Concurrent  

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

On  Notes  etc 

M3 


flOO 
50 
50 
300 
100 
300 
300 
300 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
200 
200 
300 
100 
300 
300 

100 

50 

100 

100 

50 

100 

300 

100 

300 

100 

150 

90 

100 


Damages 

Recovery  of  property  against 
railroads  for  killing 
stock  unlimited 

Montana 

Damages 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Newark.     Jersey  Cit jT 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Concurrent 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia  and  Pitts'gh... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Open  accounts..  

Written  Obligation 

Damages 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Damages 

West  Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Damages 


$  50 


100 
200 
100 
300 
100 
100 
200 
100 
200 
200 
100 
300 
250 
100 
300 
100 
100 
50 
500 
1000 

ioo 

200 
300 
200 
50 
100 
100 
100 
200 
100 
200 
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NORTH-WESTERN  COLLEGE, 

NAPERVILLE,  ILL. 


"BEAUTIFUL   FOR   SITUATION." 

THOROUGH,  PRACTICAL  AND  PROGRESSIVE, 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  n  liberal  education,  and  the  intellectual 
wants  (if  students  ol  both  sexes,  the  curriculum  of  the  College  is  made  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  embracing  the  following 

ELEVEN  COURSES  OF  STUDY: 

CLASSICAL,         LATIN  SCIENTIFIC,         GREEK   SCIENTIFIC, 

ENGLISH  SCIENTIFIC,     ACADEMIC,     PREPARATORY, 

ENGLISH  GERMAN,    PURE  GERMAN,    COMMERCIAL, 

MUSIC,     ART. 


Among  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this  Institution  we  name  a  few: 

1.  Its  met  hods  of  instinct  ion  are  carefully  adapted  to  develop  most  fully 
and  cultivate  most  thoroughly  the  various  faculties  and  powers  of  the 

Student. 

2.  It  cultivates  to  the  highest  PRACTICAL  extent  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  those  committed  to  its  charge. 

!!.  While  the  superior  Christian  influence  of  tills  College  is  well  known 
to  its  patrons,  it  puts  no  sectarian  restraint  or  constraint  upon  any  of  its 
Students. 

4.  It  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  Easily  accessible  from 
all  points.  Near  enough  to  Chicago  to  he  benefited  hy  the  spirit  and  advan- 
tages, anil  yet  far  enough  away  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  great  metropolis. 

5.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness  and  beauty  of  location 

6.  Its  Faculty  of  thirteen  competent  and  experienced  instructors  are 
personally  and  zealously  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  each 
individual  student. 

7.  The  student's  expenses  are  less  here  than  at  most  other  Colleges  offer* 
ing  equal  ad  vantages. 

8.  Each  of  the  three  terms  of  the  year  is  full  thirteen  weeks  long. 

For  Catalogue  and  Circulars  giving  full  information  as  to  Calendar, 
Tuition  and  other  expenses,  address 

Bishop  THOMAS  BOWMAN,  President, 

or  Rev.  J.  LERCH.  Treasurer. 
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